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Mechanical  Stoking. 

BY  F.  W.  PARSONS. 

Investigation  shows  that  mechanical 
stoking,  as  compared  with  hand  firing, 
will  effect  a  saving  in  fuel  bills  of  not 
less  than  lo  per  cent,  when  conditions  are 
unfavorable,  the  test  being  based  upon  the 
cost  of  evaporating  a  given  w'eight  of 
water  by  hand  and  by  stoker  firing.  It  is 
also  proven  that  the  capacity  of  the  boilers 
can  be  increased  at  least  25  per  cent,  be¬ 
yond  rating;  10  sq.ft,  of  heating  surface 
in  water-tube  boilers,  or  12  sq.ft,  of  heat¬ 
ing  surface  in  return-tubular  boilers  to 
constitute  one  horse-power. 

The  saving  in  fuel  will  sometimes  run 
as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  depending  largely 
on  the  competency  of  the  firemen  avail¬ 
able  in  that  especial  locality. 

If  we  assume  the  boiler  efficiency  un¬ 
der  hand  firing  as  60  per  cent,  and  the 
coal  used  as  containing  10,500  B.tu.,  we 
would  then  burn  5.3  lb.  of  coal  per  h.p. 
per  hour.  Estimating  10  hours  to  a  day, 
and  figuring  on  four  250-h.p.  boilers,  used 
to  their  full  capacity,  the  daily  coal  con¬ 
sumption  would  be  53,000  lb.,  and  if  we 
consider  a  saving  of  20  per  cent,  due  to 
mechanical  stoking,  this  would  amount  to 
5.3  tons  per  day  of  10  hours.  What  this 
saving  is  in  dollars  and  cents  can  be 
readily  determined  when  we  know  how 
much  the  coal  costs  per  ton  delivered  at 
the  boilers.  That  a  saving  of  20  per  cent, 
in  fuel  is  not  unreasonable,  is  proved  by 
actual  tests  made  at  six  large  plants  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  lowest 
showed  13.4  per  cent.,  and  the  highest  50.1 
per  cent,  fuel  saved,  the  average  being 
27.8  per  cent. 


If  in  connection  with  the  mechanical 
stokers,  we  build  overhead  bunkers  with 
chutes  leading  to  the  stoker  hoppers,  and 
install  coal-conveying  machinery,  the  labor 
of  feeding  would  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  one  fireman  could  take  care  of 
a  number  of  boilers,  as  his  only  duties 
would  be  to  see  that  the  hoppers  are  filled 
with  coal,  and  to  remove  clinkers  from  the 
deadplates  once  in  several  hours. 

The  saving  in  fuel  and  labor  when 
mechanical  stoking  is  used,  is  not  all  of 
the  economies  that  result  when  this 
method  is  adopted ;  there  is  also  more 
flexibility  in  operation,  or  rather,  an 
ability  to  respond  promptly  to  unusual 
demands  for  steam,  caused  by  variable 
loads ;  there  is  also  increased  boiler  capac¬ 
ity,  and  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
hight  of  the  stack  is  possible. 

Some  of  the  mechanical  stokers  now  in 
use  are  so  built  and  operated,  that  they 
utilize  most  all  the  gases,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  do  away  with  the  question  of  smoke. 
This  results  from  the  method  of  firing 
which  is  so  arranged  that  the  fuel  bed 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  strata  in 
which  the  green  coal  just  introduced  to 
the  furnace  forms  the  lower  layer;  the 
coal  in  the  second  layer  is  in  process  of 
coking,  and  the  coal  in  the  first  or  top 
layer  forms  the  zone  of  complete  com¬ 
bustion,  composed  of  the  incandescent 
coke.  Each  fresh  charge  of  fuel  elevates 
the  coked  coal  only  to  the  fire  line,  green 
fuel  being  unable  to  reach  the  fires.  The 
smoke  is  eliminated  at  the  stage  where  the 
coal  is  being  coked  and  the  gases  dis¬ 
tilled. 

Another  point  worthy  of  serious  thought 
in  considering  mechanical  stokers,  is 
that  an  inferior  quality  of  coal  can  be 
used,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
utilize  this  same  coal  in  hand  firing. 

In  this  present  era  of  mechanical  prog¬ 
ress,  when  each  individual  as  well  as 
every  company,  is  striving  for  supremacy 
in  their  special  line,  all  devices  that  will 
afford  increased  efficiency  and  economy 
should  certainly  be  considered,  and 
mechanical  stokers  are  now  of  such 
proven  service  that  they  are  most 
worthy  of  careful  investigation. 

The  first  discoverers  of  alluvial  gold  in 
Victoria  did  not  seek  very  far  below  the 
grass  for  the  precious  metal.  Hiscock, 
who  first  found  gold  at  Buninyong,  and 
Esmond,  who  found  it  at  Clunes,  25  miles 
or  so  north  from  Hiscock’s  find,  were  both 
scanning  the  surface  when  they  stumbled 
on  gold.  At  both  those  famous  spots  the 
surface  yielded  enormously  of  gold  before 
the  great  rush  of  miners  swept  over  the 
quartz-strewn  fields  of  the  schistose 
ranges. 


Mineral  Production  of  New  York 
in  1905. 

The  mineral  production  of  New  York 
in  1905,  as  reported  by  D.  H.  Newland, 
assistant  State  Geologist,  was  as  follows: 


Building  brick. 
Pottery . 


Crude  clay. 
Emery . 


Garnet . 

Glass  sand . 

Graphite . 

Gypsum . 

Iron  ore . 

Millstones . 

Metallic  paint.. 
Slate  pigment.. 
Mineral  waters 

Natural  gas _ 

Petroleum . 

Pyrlte . 

Salt . 

Rooting  slate. . . 


Granite.... 
Limestone. 
Marble..  . 
Sandstone . 

Trap . 

Talc . 


Unit  of 
Measure¬ 
ment. 

1 

1 

Quantity.  ! 

Value. 

Bbl. 

a,ii7.8a2 

$2.n46,«f4 

Bbl. 

2,267,698 

1,690,689 

M. 

1.612.157 

10,064,697 

1,621,669 

2,603,861 

8h.  Tons. 

6.766 

16,616 

8h.  Tons. 

1,476 

12,462 

L.  Tons. 

17,000 

48,600 

Sb.  Tons. 

2,700 

94,600' 

Sh.  Tons. 

9,860 

7,769 

Lb. 

3,897,616 

142,948’ 

Sh.  Tons. 

191,860 

661,198 

L.  Tons. 

827,049 

2.192.689 

22,944 

Sh.  Tons. 

6,059 

70,090 

Sh.  Tons. 

2,929 

22,668 

Gal. 

8.000.000 

1,600,000 

M.  Cu.Ft. 

2.639,130 

607,000 

Bbl. 

949,611 

1,666,981 

L.  Tons. 

10,100 

40,465 

Bbl. 

8,676,649 

2,303,067 

Squares. 

16,460 

94,009 

1,000 

263,966 

2.411,456 

774,667 

2,043,960 

623,219 

Sh.  Tons. 

67,010 

469,000 

776,000 

834.663,663 

(a).  Includes  apatite,  carbon  dioxide,  dlato- 
maceous  earth,  fullers  earth,  marl  and  sand. 
The  value  Is  partly  estimated. 


As  compared  with  the  total  output  of 
the  same  list  of  materials  in  1904,  this 
shows  an  increase  in  value  of  $6,896,648 
for  the  past  year.  The  largest  increases 
occurred  in  the  cement  and  in  the  clay 
industries;  more  graphite,  gypsum,  iron 
ore  and  pyrite  was  mined  in  1905  than 
in  the  previous  year,  but  the  output  of  a 
few  minor  substances — emery,  garnet, 
slate,  etc. — was  less  in  the  later  year.  The 
most  noteworthy  decrease  was  in  the 
output  of  petroleum,  and  amounted  to 
86,668  bbl.  valued  at  $142,839.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  building  stones  remained  about 
stationary. 

The  World’s  Famous  Diamonds. 

The  following  list  gives  the  weight  of 
the  world’s  most  famous  diamonas: 
Kohinoor,  after  second  cutting,  106 
carats ;  Loterie  d’Angleterre,  49  carats ; 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  279  carats;  Orloff, 
194  carats;  Kohinoor,  after  first  cutting, 
279  carats;  Regent  of  Pitt,  137  carats; 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  133  carats;  Star  of 
the  South  124  carats ;  Pole  Star,  40 
carats;  Tiffany,  yellow,  125  carats;  Hope, 
blue,  44  carats;  Sancy,  53  carats;  Em¬ 
press  Eugenie,  51  carats;  Shah,  86 
carats;  Nassak,  79  carats;  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  40  carats;  Cullinan,  3025  carats;^ 
Excelsior,  Jagersfontein,  969  carats. 
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The  Federal  Smeltiag  Works,  near 
Alton,  Ill.' 

BY  0.  PUFAHL. 


The  works  of  the  Federal  Lead  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Federal,  near  Alton,  Ill.,  were 
erected  in  1902.  They  have  a  connection 
with  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis 
Railway,  by  which  they  receive  all  their 
raw  materials,  and  by  which  all  the  lead 
produced  is  shipped. 

The  ore  smelted  is  galena,  with  dolo- 
mitic  gangue,  and  a  small  quantity  of  py¬ 
rites  (containing  a  little  copper,  nickel  and 
cobalt)  from  southeastern  Missouri,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  fine  concentrates,  con¬ 
taining  60-70  per  cent.  lead.  In  addition 
thereto  a  small  proportion  of  lump  ore  is 
also  smelted. 

A  striking  feature  at  these  works  is  the 
«xellent  facility  for  handling  the  mate¬ 
rials.  The  bins  for  the  ore,  coke  and  coal 
are  made  of  concrete  and  steel  and  are 
filled  from  cars  running  on  tracks  laid 
above  them.  For  transporting  the  ma¬ 
terials  about  the  works  a  narrow-gage 
railway  with  electric  locomotives  is  used. 

The  ores  are  smelted  by  the  Scotch- 
hearth  process.  There  are  20  hearths  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  row  in  a  building  constructed 
wholly  of  steel  and  stone.  The  sump 
(4x2x1  ft.)  of  each  furnace  contains 
about  one  ton  of  lead.  The  furnaces  are 
operated  with  low-pressure  blast  from  a 
main  which  passes  along  the  whole  row. 
The  blast  enters  the  furnace  from  a  wind 
chest  at  the  back  through  eight  i-in.  iron 
pipes,  2  in.  above  the  bath  of  lead.  The 
two  sides  and  the  rear  wall  are  cooled  by 
a  cast-iron  water  jacket  of  i  in.  internal 
width. 

Two  men  work,  in  eight-hour  shifts,  at 
each  of  the  furnaces,  receiving  4.75  and 
4.25c.  respectively  for  every  too  lb.  of 
lead  produced.  The  ore  is  weighed  out 
and  heaped  up  in  front  of  the  furnaces;  on 
the  track  nearby  the  coke  is  wheeled  up 
in  a  flat  iron  car  with  two  compartments. 
The  furnacemen  are  chiefly  negroes.  At 
the  side  of  each  furnace  is  a  small  stock 
of  coal,  which  is  used  chiefly  for  main¬ 
taining  a  small  fire  under  the  lead  kettle. 
Only  small  quantities  of  coal  are  added 
from  time  to  time  during  the  smelting 
operation. 

Over  each  furnace  is  placed  an  iron 
hood,  through  which  the  fumes  and  gases 
escape.  They  pass  first  through  a  col¬ 
lecting  pipe,  extending  through  the  whole 
works,  to  a  1500- ft.  dust  flue,  meas¬ 
uring  loxio  ft.,  in  internal  cross-section. 
Near  the  middle  of  this  is  placed  a  fan 
of  100,000  cu.ft.  capacity  per  minute,  which 
forces  the  fumes  and  gases  into  the  bag- 
house,  where  they  are  filtered  through 
1500  sacks  of  loosely  woven  cotton  cloth, 
each  25  ft.  long  and  18  in.  in  diameter, 
and  thence  pass  up  a  150- ft.  stack. 

The  dust  recovered  in  the  collecting 

'Translated  from  Zeit.  f.  Berg-HUtten-  ufid 
8aHnenw€$en,  LIII  (1905,  p.  450). 


flue  is  burnt,  together  with  the  fume 
caught  by  the  bags,  the  coal  which  it  con¬ 
tains  furnishing  the  combustible.  It  burns 
smolderingly  and  frits  together  somewhat. 
The  product  (chiefly  lead  sulphate)  is 
then  smelted  in  a  shaft  furnace,  together 
with  the  gray  slag  from  the  hearth  fur¬ 
naces.  The  total  extraction  of  lead  is 
about  98  per  cent. 

The  direct  yield  of  lead  from  the  Scotch 
hearths  is  about  70  per  cent.  They  also 
produce  gray  slag,  containing  much  lead, 
which  amounts  to  about  25  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  ore.  About  equal  pro¬ 
portions  of  lead  pass  into  the  slag  and 
into  the  flue  dust.  When  working  to  the 
full  capacity,  with  rich  ore  (80  per  cent, 
lead  and  more)  the  20  furnaces  can  pro¬ 
duce  about  200  tons  of  lead  in  24  hours. 
The  coke  consumption  in  the  hearth  fur¬ 
naces  amounts  to  only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
ore.  The  lead  from  these  furnaces  is  re¬ 
fined  for  30  minutes  to  one  hour  by  steam 
in  a  cast-iron  kettle  of  35  tons  capacity, 
and  is  cast  into  bars  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  lead  from  the  shaft  furnace.  The 
“Federal  Brand”  carries  nearly  99.9  per 
cent,  lead,  0.05  to  0.1  per  cent,  copper,  and 
traces  of  nickel  and  cobalt. 

The  working  up  of  the  between-prod- 
ucts  from  the  hearth-furnaces  is  carried 
out  as  follows:  Slag,  burnt  flue  dust  and 
roasted  matte  from  a  previous  run,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  iron 
slag  (from  the  iron  works  at  Alton),  are 
smelted  in  a  12-tuyere  blast  furnace  for 
work-lead  and  matte.  The  furnace  is 
provided  with  a  lead  well  at  the  back. 
The  matte  and  slag  are  tapped  off  to¬ 
gether  at  the  front  and  flow  through  a 
number  of  slag  pots  for  separation.  The 
shells  which  remain  adhering  to  the  walls 
of  the  pots  on  pouring  out  the  slag  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  furnace.  All  the  waste  slag 
(containing  about  0.5  per  cent,  lead)  is 
dumped  down  a  ravine  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  the  smeltery. 

The  lead  from  the  shaft  furnace  is 
liquated  in  a  small  reverberatory  furnace, 
of  which  the  hearth  consists  of  two  in¬ 
clined  perforated  iron  plates.  The  residue 
is  returned  to  the  shaft  furnace,  while  the 
liquated  lead  flows  directly  to  the  refining 
kettle,  which  is  filled  in  the  course  of 
four  hours.  Here  it  is  steamed  for  about 
one  hour  and  is  then  cast  into  bars 
through  a  Steitz  siphon,  after  skimming 
off  the  oxide.  The  matte  is  crushed  and 
roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  (60 
ft.  long). 

The  power  plant  comprises  three  Stir¬ 
ling  boilers  and  two  250-h.p.  compound 
engines,  of  which  one  is  for  reserve;  also 
one  steam-driven  dynamo,  coupled  direct 
to  the  engine,  furnishing  the  current  for 
the  entire  plant,  for  the  electric  locomo¬ 
tives,  etc. 

The  coke  is  obtained  from  Pennsylvania 
and  costs  about  $4  a  ton,  while  the  coal 
comes  from  nearby  collieries  and  costs  $i 
per  ton. 


In  the  well  equipped  laboratory  the  lead 
in  the  ores  and  slags  is  determined  daily 
by  Alexander’s  (molybdate)  method, 
while  the  silver  content  of  the  lead  (a 
little  over  i  dz.  per  ton)  is  estimated  only 
once  a  month  in  an  average  sample.  When 
the  plant  is  in  full  operation  it  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  150  men.  Cases  of  lead  poi¬ 
soning  are  said  to  occur  but  rarely,  and 
then  only  in  a  mild  form. 


Copper  Mining-  at  Rio  Tinto. 


The  opencast  mining  operations  have 
been  steadily  pushed  on  w-ith,  and  the 
removal  of  overburden  from  one  of  the 
lodes  has  for  some  time  past  been  carried 
out  largely  by  the  use  of  steam  shovels, 
which  not  only  cheapens  the  cost,  but 
expedites  removal.  The  copper  output  in 
1905  was  seriously  interfered  with  by  the 
drought  which  prevailed  in  the  province 
of  Andalusia;  the  scarcity  of  water  mak¬ 
ing  it  Impossible  to  w-ash  the  mineral 
heaps  with  sufficient  frequency.  The 
lack  of  rain  does  not  reduce  the  quantity 
of  copper  being  prepared  for  washing,  but 
the  output  of  copper  suffers  in  a  dry 
season.  This  shortage  is  made  up  again 
when  water  is  sufficient,  so  that  over  a 
period  there  is  no  reduction  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  copper  marketed. 

The  quantity  of  copper  from  the  old 
furnace  bottoms  at  Cwmavon,  Wales, 
recovered  during  1905  was  912  tons, 
against  3011  tons  in  the  previous  year. 
Before  the  end  of  1906  it  is  expected  to 
finish  this  operation  and  to  abandon  the 
old  works  and  surrender  their  lease.  The 
company  has  commenced  to  refine  copper 
in  a  small  way  at  the  new  refining  plant 
erected  on  the  dock  side  of  Port  Talbot, 
into  which  its  own  vessel  directly  delivers 
materials  from  Spain,  and  it  is  hoped 
soon  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  refining 
operations  to  these  new  works. 


Too  many  testimonials  are  aften  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  man  who  is  seeking  a  position. 
H.  J.  Hapgood  tells  of  a, man  who  was 
being  favorably  considered  for  a  position 
as  chief  engineer  and  was  on  the  point  of 
being  engag-d.  The  negotiations  were 
promptly  called  off  when  he  produced  23 
letters,  of  which  15  were  from  men  for 
whom  he  had  worked  in  the  past  three 
years.  It  is  often  better  only  to  mention 
the  names  of  firms  from  which  you  have 
letters,  and  other  responsible  persons 
to  whom  you  can  refer  if  desired. 


Holborn  and  Austin  (Preuss.  Akad. 
Wiss.  Berlin,  Sitz.  Ber.,  1905,  V.  175) 
have  shown  that  the  specific  heat  of  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  increases  with  the  rise  of 
temperature,  the  increments  gradually 
becoming  smaller.  It  is  assumed  from 
exterpolation  that  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  volume  becomes  constant  in  1300 
deg.  C,  viz.,  0.21 1 1. 
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Magnetite  Deposits  and  Mining  at 
Mineville,  N.  Y.-III. 


BY  J.  H.  GRANBERY. 


The  workings  operated  by  Witherbee, 
Sherman  &  Co.  comprise  the  Smith  mine, 
Cook  and  O’Neill  shafts;  the  Harmony 
mine,  A  and  B  shafts;  and  the  Old  Bed 
mine,  Joker  and  Bonanza  shafts.  The 
last  workings  are  contiguous  to  the  “21” 
mine.  They  are  shown  in  the  illustration, 

Fig.  12.  The  shafts  are  respectively  650 
ft.  and  760  ft.  in  vertical  depth.  They 
are  both  3-compartment  shafts,  with  two 
skipways,  and  a  ladder-way. 

The  two  skips  in  the  Bonanza  both  fol¬ 
low  the  same  course,  a  vertical  descent  for 
396  ft.,  then  around  a  vertical  turn  and 
down  a  i6-deg.  incline  for  325  ft.  and 
around  another  curve  and  down  vertically 
for  255  ft.  There  is  a  landing-stage  giv¬ 
ing  access  to  the  upper  portion  of  these 
workings,  no  ft.  above  the  400-ft.  level. 

The  Joker  shaft,  tapping  the  same  work¬ 
ings,  is  650  ft.  in  vertical  depth,  but  the 
two  skipways  do  not  both  reach  the  bot¬ 
tom.  One  of  them  (that  on  the  left,  fac¬ 
ing  the  shaft)  runs  continuously,  at  an 
angle  of  72  deg.  to  the  horizontal,  to  the 
top  of  the  horse  of  rock  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  and  then  into  the  rock  of  the 
horse,  ending  72  ft.  above  the  bottom 
level,  giving  access  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  workings.  The  other  runs  down 
at  the  same  angle,  turns  a  vertical  curve 
and  then  runs,  on  a  26-deg.  grade  along 
the  top  of  the  horse,  300  ft.  to  another 
curve,  whence  it  descends  vertically  to 
the  level  below.  The  location  of  this 
shaft  may  be  seen  from  the  general  view 
of  the  works,  Fig.  13,  where  the  shaft 
house  appears  to  the  right,  just  beyond 
the  tailings  stacker. 

Ventilation  through  all  the  mines  is 
natural,  the  draft  in  these  particular  work¬ 
ings  being  down  the  Bonanza  shaft  and 
up  the  Joker.  The  shafts  are  timbered 
with  12  X  i2-in.  and  14  x  14  in.  stuff 
down  to  the  bench,  running  from  there 
down  between  the  rock  walls.  Very 
little  water  enters  either  of  these  two 
shafts.  All  workings  are  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  both  arc  and  incandescent, 
and  in  these  workings  especially,  where  the 
draft  is  strong  and  the  fumes  of  blasting 
quickly  removed,  the  effect  is  marked.  The 
many  gleaming  faces  of  the  crystalline 
formation  reflect  the  rays  of  light  and 
present  the  brilliance  of  a  myriad  of  stars. 
The  effect  is  hightened  by  the  great  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  floor  and  the  roof.  It 
is  usually  impossible,  even  with  the  light 
afforded  by  arc  lamps,  to  see  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  roof  other  than  the  sparkle 
of  these  bright  faces  when  the  angular 
direction  is  such  as  to  reflect  the  light 
from  them. 

The  Harmony  mine  lies  south  of  the 
Old  Bed  mine,  and  about  half  a  mile  away. 
The  shafts  tapping  it  are  known  as  “A” 


and  “B,”  and  are  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  Fig.  14,  and  in  the  map.  Fig.  I5- 
Both  of  these  are  3-compartment  shafts 
with  two  skipways  and  a  ladder  way.  “A” 
shaft  is  vertical  for  287  ft.  and  then  turns 
through  a  vertical  curve  into  an  incline 
on  a  i6-deg.  slope,  descends  around  an 
arc  of  80-ft.  radius,  until  it  strikes  a 
vertical  curve  and  descends  a  4S-deg. 
slope  148-ft.  (vertical)  to  the  bottom. 

“B”  shaft  is  vertical  for  376  ft.,  it  then 
swings  through  a  vertical  curve ;  and  then, 
on  an  incline  of  30  deg.,  descends  148  ft. 


(vertical)  to  the  bottom.  These  two 
shafts,  as  are  all  the  others  except  the 
Cook  shaft  at  the  Smith  mine,  are  17x8 
feet. 

At  the  foot  of  “B”  shaft  is  installed  a 
Knowles  x  8-in.  horizontal  single¬ 

action  triplex  pump  with  pot  valves  and 
outside  packed  plungers.  This  is  geared 
to  a  G.  E.  induction  motor,  form  K,  class 
6-30-500,  and  has  a  capacity  of  200  gal. 
per  min.,  pumping  against  a  head  of  400 
ft.,  and  delivering  through  a  6-in.  pipe. 
This  has  a  relief,  consisting  of  a  %-m. 
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bored  hole  in  the  pipe,  which  allows 
enough  water  to  escape  to  drain  the  deliv- 
ery  pipe  and  thus  cut  down  the  starting 
torque  required.  The  pump  is  oper¬ 
ated  through  a  barrel  float  in  the  sump. 
An  emergency  steam  pump  is  also  pro¬ 


vided.  This  is  a  9  &  i8yi  x  6  &  i8-in. 
horizontal  compound  duplex,  outside 
packed  plunger  pump,  with  pot  valves, 
and  a  Knowles  independent  6  x  10  x  12- 
in.  horizontal  air  pump  and  jet  condenser. 
This  is  placed  directly  over  a  sump  in  the 


mine  at  the  foot  of  the  vertical  portion 
of  the  shaft.  The  sinking  pumps  deliver 
water  to’  these  sumps.  The  pumps  used 
for  sinking  are  of  the  Knowles  pattern. 
No.  4,  6  and  8,  operated  on  compressed 
air.  The  emergency  steam  supply  is  from 


FIG.  13. 

NO.  I.  MILL.  NO.  2  MILL. 


JOKER  SHAFT. 

a  battery  of  two  Franklin  horizontal  re¬ 
turn  tubular  boilers,  72  in.  x  16  ft.  These 
are  installed  in  the  boiler  house  shown 
in  the  general  plan;  together  with  their 
feed-pumps,  a  Knowles  single  action  6  x 
8  X  lo-in.  and  a  No.  6  Warren  pump.  An 
extension  of  this  building  contains  the 
machinery  for  working  concrete  blocks 
that  is  referred  to  elsewhere,  and  is  also 
used  as  a  curing  room. 

The  Smith  mine  is  about  two  miles 
northwest  of  the  Old  Bed  mines,  but  of 
the  same  general  character,  though  the 
pod-like  nature  of  the  deposit  is  more 
marked  here  than  at  the  other  workings. 
It  was  under  water  for  36  years,  and  was 
reopened  and  unwatered  only  two  years 
ago.  It  is  operated  from  the  Cook  shaft, 
a  4-compartment  one,  fitted  at  present  with 
two  skipways  and  a  ladderway.  It  is  18 
ft.  square  and  drops  vertically  150  ft  The 
two  skipways  are  each  curved  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  and  run,  on  either  side  of 
a  ridge  in  the  bottom,  at  an  incline  of  30 
deg.  each,  for  500  ft.  (vertical)  further. 
The  O’Neill  shaft,  which  is  now  being 
opened  in  the  course  of  development  work, 
is  near  this  to  the  south  of  it.  The  two 
shafts  are  shown  in  Figs.  16  and  17,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  their  location  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  workings  is  seen  in  Fig.  18. 
The  latter  of  these  two  shafts  is  operated 
by  a  steam  hoisting  engine  during  the 
progress  of  sinking.  This  will  be  super¬ 
seded  when  the  shaft  has  attained  its 
working  depth,  by  electric  hoisting  from 
the  Smith  mine  substation,  which  can  be 
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seen  to  the  extreme  right  of  Fig.  16,  part-  two  car-tracks  which  run  under  bins  into  done,  as  is  much  of  the  other  standardiza- 
ly  hidden  by  the  trees.  The  Cook  shaft  which  the  skips  dump  are  occupied  by  a  tion  of  parts  seen,  with  the  idea  of  re¬ 
house  is  at  the  extreme  left  of  this  figure,  locomotive  and  by  a  train  of  ore  cars  re-  quiring  as  small  a  number  of  different 
and  a  blacksmith  shop  (of  which  only  the  spectively.  These  bins  are  arranged  in  types  of  repair  parts  to  be  kept  on  hand 
roof  is  visible)  may  be  seen  in  the  cen-  such  fashion  that  the  finer  portions  of  the  as  may  be.  The  shaft  head  frames,  as 
ter  of  the  immediate  foreground.  ore,  which  do  not  require  crushing,  drop  well  as  the  houses,  are  all  of  the  same 


FIG.  14. 

“a”  SHArr.  HOIST  HOUSE  AND  SUB-STATION.  “b”  SHAFT'. 

Speaking  generally,  the  practice  at  all  through  a  grizzly  directly  into  cars;  or  type;  with  head-sheaves  8  ft.  diam.  and 

of  these  mines  is  the  same;  the  shaft  into  a  storage  hopper,  whence  they  arc  using  ij^-in.,  19-strand  plow-steel  hoisting 

houses  are  all  of  the  same  general  pattern,  delivered  into  cars.  The  larger  pieces  rope. 

built  of  heavy  timber  with  corrugated  gal-  which  are  carried  on,  fall,  either  directly  The  idler  sheaves  over  which  the 
vanized  steel  covering  for  sides  and  roof,  into  cars,  or  into  storage  bins  over  the  hoisting  rope  runs  from  the  foot  sheaves 
The  skips  are  of  uniform  size,  ij^  tons  outer  track.  The  inner  track  is,  in  all  to  the  hoisting  drums,  are  16  in.  diam. 

capacity,  and  the  hoisting  speed,  600  ft.  cases,  that  used  for  the  finer  material.  and  run  on  long  pieces  of  tyi  pipe.  This 

per  min.,  is  common  to  all  of  the  instal-  The  skip  dumping  arrangement,  shown  gives  sufficient  lateral  movement  to  keep 


FIG.  16.  THE  COOK  SHAFT.  FIG.  I7.  THE  o'nEILL  SHAFT. 

lations.  The  type  of  shaft  house  used  is  in  Fig.  20,  differs  from  the  usual  types  the  side  strain  in  winding  from  pulling 
shown  in  Fig.  19  and  the  skip-dumping  ar-  and  is  well  designed.  It  is  almost  out  the  main  sheaves  out  of  line.  A  pair  of 
rangement  in  Fig.  20.  The  first  gives  the  of  the  question  for  it  to  fail  in  its  positive  these  idlers  are  seen  in  the  illustration 
best  illustration  of  the  construction  of  a  action,  and  over  winding  does  not  draw  showing  the  Old  Bed  power  station ;  they 
typical  shaft-house.  it  back  far  enough  to  prevent  the  skip  appear,  with  their  vertical  supports,  in 

In  the  case  illustrated  the  skip-ways  from  righting  itself  in  lowering.  It  will  the  lower  left  hand  corner, 
are  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  house  be  seen  that  the  wheels  used  are  all  alike;  Fig.  21  shows  a  detail  of  the  inclined 
through  the  opening  in  the  side,  and  the  no  extended  treads  are  used.  This  is  foot  sheaves  at  “B”  shaft;  these  arc 
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shown  as  -presenting  the  most  interesting 
detail  (they  operate,  as  will  be  seen,  o« 
different  angles),  though  even  here  the 
standard  type  of  wheel  is  used.  The  griz¬ 
zly  used  for  screening  the  crude  ore  as  it 
is  dumped  from  the  skip  at  the  shaft 
house  is  of  peculiar  construction ;  it  is 
made  of  6-ft.  lengths  of  old  T-rails  taken 
from  the  discarded  track.  The  flanges  are 
sheared  out,  except  for  about  6  in.  at  the 
end,  and  the  rails  then  fastened  against 
each  other,  flange  to  flange.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  gives  a  heavy  serviceable  rig  that 
w'ill  stand  almost  anvthine. 

About  35  Ingersoll-Sergeant  drills  are 
in  use  in  the  mines,  operating  on  double 
shifts.  These  are  of  the  254-in.  size  and 


to  give  pieces  too  large  for  convenience 
in  handling;  the  large  pieces  have  to  be 
broken  up  and  it  is  found  more  econom¬ 
ical  and  less  arduous  to  fire  individual 
holes.  Of  course  the  firing  is  not  so 
apt  to  produce  falls  of  roof  when  done 
singly  as  when  a  number  of  holes  are 
fired  at  once,  nor  is  the  resulting  smoke 
or  fume  nearly  so  great  in  quantity. 

The  powder  generally  used  is  a  45  per 
cent,  dynamite,  except  in  cases  where  the 
ventilation  is  not  so  perfect;  here  a  gela¬ 
tin  powder  of  the  same  strength  is  used. 

The  trackage  from  the  foot  of  any 
shaft  in  the  mine  to  the  working  face  is 
short,  and  ij4-ton  cars  pushed  by  four 
men,  are  used.  The  tracks  are  laid  to 


Pig  Iron  in  Spain. 

Consul-General  Ridgely,  of  Barcelona, 
reports  that  the  output  of  pig  iron  in 
Spain  during  1905  amounted  to  383,100 
tons  as  compared  with  386,000  in  1904, 
There  are  18  iron  works  in  the  country; 
of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  the 
Sociedad  de  Altos  Hornos  de  Vizcaya, 
w’hich  produced  209,000  tons  of  pig  dur¬ 
ing  last  year,  or  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Other  works  are  the  Fabrics 
San  Francisco  del  Desierto,  28,000  tons; 
Fabrica  de  Mieres,  17,400;  Duro-Falguera. 
36.000;  Moreda  y  Gijon,  11,600,  and  the 
Sociedad  de  Altos  Hornos  de  Malaga, 
24,000. 


put  down  from  43  to  45  ft.  of  holes  per 
man-day  (ten  hours).  They  are  arranged, 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the  ore 
drilled,  to  operate  at  a  higher  speed  and 
on  a  shorter  stroke  than  is  usual,  and  have 
put  down  48  ft.  per  man-day  (average  of 
one  month’s  run).  Hand-hammer  drills 
of  the  “Little  Jap”  pattern  are  used  to 
some  extent  and  are  giving  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  They  are  operated  on  roof  work 
and  block-holing. 

The  holes  average  about  8  ft.  in  depth; 
they  are  not  drilled  in  any  regular  order 
and  each  hole  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  blown  out  by  itself.  They  are  all 
fired  from  fuses,  for  the  reason  that  a 
series  of  holes  fired  by  electricity  is  found 


give  54  of  one  per  cent,  grade  down  to 
the  shaft  bottom,  thus  relieving  to  some 
extent  the  exertion  required  to  push  the 
loaded  car.  A  depression  is  made  in  the 
floor,  into  which  the  skip  sinks,  in  order 
that  cars  may  dump  directly  into  it. 

The  maximum  recorded  production  of 
the  three  mines  of  Witherbee,  Sherman 
&  Co.  in  one  day  of  20  hours  is  1993  tons ; 
this  is  crude  ore,  that  has  not  been  treat¬ 
ed  other  than  by  hoisting  to  the  surface 
and  dumping  into  cars.  The  increase  of 
production  in  1905  over  1904  was  125,000 
tons. 


Never  leave  dynamite  exposed  to  the  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  the  sun. 


At  White  Cliffs,  New  South  Wales,  the 
Miners’  Protective  Association  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  regulate  the  opal-mining*  in¬ 
dustry,  by  creating  a  monopoly  of  the 
whole  output  under  the  control  of  a  local 
board  of  directors,  and  sending  a  respon¬ 
sible  agent,  with  specimens,  to  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  European 
values  compared  with  local  prices.  He  is 
afterward  to  visit  America,  and  establish 
a  depot  in  Chicago;  subsequently  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Paris  and  other  Continental 
cities. 


The  United  States  in  1904  produced  99 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  world’s  known  pro¬ 
duction  of  natural  gas. 
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FIG.  19.  BONANZA  (typical)  SHAFT  HOUSK. 

the  spring  operates  toothed  wheels  upon 
both  sides  of  the  cage,  so  that  in  case  the 
hoisting  cable  breaks,  the  wheels  are  re 
leased  and  strike  the  guides,  winding  up 
a  chain  which  forces  the  uprights  against 
the  guides  with  still  greater  force.  The 
further  the  cage  travels  after  the  rope 
breaks,  the  greater  the  force  with  which 
the  movable  uprights  are  pushed  against 
the  guides.  - 

As  long  as  there  is  a  pressure  upon  the 
rope  the  uprights  will  be  in  position,  but 
the  moment  that  the  pressure  is  relieved, 
the  uprights  are  thrown  out  against  the 
guides  and  the  cage  is  gradually  stopped 
The  invention  has  the  advantage  that  it 
does  not  catch  the  cage  with  a  sudden  jolt 
as  is  the  case  with  dogs  which  clutch  the 
guides.  There  is  also  no  danger  that  in 
case  the  guides  are  covered  with  grease, 
the  cage  will  slip  down  the  shaft.  The 
farther  it  travels,  the  greater  the  pressure 
caused  by  t'he  toothed  wheels  rolling 
against  the  guides;  in  case  the  cage  is 
thus  held  in  the  shaft,  it  can  easily  be  re 
leased  when  the  rope  is  repaired  and  the 
pressure  withdrawn.  Practical  men  who 
have  examined  the  model  are  confident  that 
it  will  be  a  success.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  ar¬ 
ranging  for  a  test  in  one  of  the  local  shafts. 


FIG.  21.  INCLINED  FOOT  SHEAVES  AT  b’ 
SHAFT. 


Utilizing  Old  Mill  Cinder. 


\  \  \  An  instance  of  the  modern  utilization  of 

\  \  \  old  waste  is  shown  in  a  recent  sale  of 

\  \  \  mill  cinder  in  Maine.  For  nearly  50 

\  \  years  the  Pembroke  Iron  Works  were 

U  \  \  operated  at  Pembroke,  Maine,  finally  clos- 

M  \  \  ing  down  in  1886.  During  this  time  a 

11  \\  large  quantity  of  mill  cinder,  roughly 

^  estimated  at  100,000  tons,  had  accumu- 

FiG.  20.  DUMPING  DEVICE  IN  SKiPWAYS.  lated,  Covering  an  area  of  several  acres 

along  the  river,  adjoining  the  abandoned 
rating,  when  depending  on  steam  blowers  mill.  Recently  the  cinder  heap  was  sold 

alone  for  draft,  approximately  10  per  cent  by  Sprague  &  Son,  of  Pembroke,  to  Bout- 
of  the  total  steam  is  used,  and  except  well  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  The  ma- 

when  required  for  softening  the  clinker,  terial  is  now  being  shipped  by  sailing 

there  is  no  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  vessels  to  Hoboken  and  Elizabethport, 
system.  ‘  N.  J.,  whence  it  is  set  by  rail  to  points  in 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  held  that  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  used. 

high  pressures  at  the  ash-pit  were  neces-  - 

sary  to  bum  this  coal  under  forced  draft.  The  white  brasses,  of  which  zinc  is  the 
but  the  excellent  results  obtained  by  work-  principal  ingredient,  are  noted  for  theii 
ing  on  an  entirely  different  principle  has  drossy  characteristics. 
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SMELTING  WORKS  OF  THE  ASHIO  COPPER  MINE. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  TSUDO,  ASHIO  COPPER  MINE. 
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The  Copper  Mines  of  Japan. 

Copper  mining  in  Japan  is  an  ancient 
industry.  Its  origin  is  almost  beyond  the 
time  of  authentic  history,  and  the  larger 
mines,  whose  record  is  well  known  and 
preserved,  have  been  steadily  operated  for 
three  or  four  hundred  years.  There  are 
a  number  of  smaller  mines,  some  of  which 
date  back  for  more  than  double  that  time. 
The  total  output  of  the  Empire  in  1904  was 
34,850  long  tons  of  copper.  Full  figures 
for  1905  are  not  yet  available,  but  there 
was  probably  a  small  increase  in  output. 
In  this  list  of  the  world’s  copper  produc¬ 
ers  Japan  stands  fourth,  its  total  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  the  United  States,  Spain 
and  Mexico.  The  output  supplies  all  home 
needs,  having  been  sufficient  even  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  the  metal  for  use  in 
cartridges  and  other  war  material  during 
the  recent  conflict  with  Russia.  Usually 
there  are  considerable  exports,  chiefly  to 
China  and  other  eastern  countries. 

The  earlier  operations,  of  course,  fol¬ 
lowed  rather  primitive  lines,  but  the  Jap¬ 
anese  metallurgists  succeeded  in  turning 
out  copper  of  fine  quality.  The  years  fol¬ 
lowing  1870  were  a  period  of  transition, 
during  which  the  old  methods  of  mining, 
smelting  and  refining  were  replaced 
by  more  modern  systems,  and  by  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  The  work  was  at  first 
under  the  superintendence  of  American, 
German  and  English  engineers ;  but  at 
the  present  time  the  mines  and  smelting 
works  are  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
Japanese  mining  engineers  and  metallur¬ 
gists.  This  period  also  saw  an  import¬ 
ant  change  in  the  economical  portion  of 
the  industry.  The  larger  mines  passed 
from  the  old  individual  or  government 
ownership  into  the  hands  of  large  com¬ 
panies;  and  these  corporations  also  ab¬ 
sorbed  a  number  of  the  smaller  mines. 
The  industry  is  now  in  strong  hands.  The 
mines  of  importance  are  well  supplied  with 
the  best  modern  machinery — hoists,  pumps, 
crushing  mills,  concentrators,  etc.  Elec¬ 
tric  transmission  of  power  is  largely  used, 
including  electric  locomotives  for  haulage 
in  the  mines.  The  smelting  furnaces  are 
of  approved  types,  and  there  are  several 
large  electrolytic  refineries.  Japanese 
practice  is  now  entirely  up-to-date.  In 
some  respects,  hand  labor  is  used  more 
than  in  American  mines;  but  this  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  country  where  the  supply  of 
labor  is  large,  and  wages  are  low. 

The  two  best  known  and  largest  copper 
mines  in  Japan  are  the  Ashio  and  the 
Besshi;  the  former  producing  about  7000 
tons  of  refined  copper,  and  the  latter 
about  6000  tons  yearly.  There  are  nearly 
300  places  where  copper  ore  is  or  has  been 
obtained,  but  only  about  50  mines  are  act¬ 
ually  producing  commercial  quantities  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Ashio  mine,  in  the  province  of 
Shimotsuke,  was  first  opened  about  1610 
and  one  hundred  years  later  was  a  large 
producer.  For  many  years  it  was  oper¬ 


ated  by  the  Government,  either  directly, 
or  under  lease.  In  1875  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Ichibei  Furukawa,  who 
established  the  Furukawa  mining  firm, 
which  existed  until  1905,  when  it  was 
reorganized  as  the  Furukawa  Mining 
Company,  under  the  Japanese  commercial 
code.  In  addition  to  the  Ashio,  this  com¬ 
pany  now  owns  five  other  copper  mines — 
the  Ani,  the  Kusakura,  the  Nagamatsu, 
the  Mizusawa  and  the  Furokura,  and  the 
Innai  silver  mines.  It  operates  four  col¬ 
lieries,  at  Katsurio,  Shiogasura,  Shakanoo 
and  Shimoyamada,  which  furnish  all  the 
coal  and  coke  used  by  the  company,  with 
a  large  surplus  for  sale. 

The  ore  of  the  Ashio  is  almost  entirely 
sulphide.  The  deepest  workings  are 
about  1250  ft.  The  average  smelter  re¬ 
turn  of  the  ore  mined  is  about  4  per  cent, 
copper.  A  small  quantity  of  high-grade 
ore,  hand-picked,  is  sent  directly  to  the 
smelter.  Most  of  it  is  concentrated,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  product  averaging  about  15  per 
cent,  copper.  There  are  at  the  mine  a 
stamp  mill  and  three  concentrating  mills. 
The  smelting  works  have  a  capacity  of 
700  tons  of  ore  daily.  The  crude  copper 
is  treated  in  the  bessemer  converters  and 
finally  refined  in  the  electrolytic  plant. 

The  Furukawa  Company  markets  its 
copper  in  several  different  forms.  Bes¬ 
semer  bars,  direct  from  the  Ashio  con¬ 
verters;  ingot  copper,  made  at  the  Hon- 
jyo  works  from  crude  copper  obtained 
from  some  of  its  mines,  which  has  a 
high  ductility ;  “tiles,”  made  at  the 
Shinonome  works,  from  Ani  and  Shin- 
onome  copper;  and  electrolytic  copper,  in 
ingots,  wirebars  and  cathodes,  from  the 
Honjyo  works.  The  company  also  turns 
out  wire,  sheets  and  other  finished  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  Ashio  copper  carries  a  small 
proportion  of  silver. 

The  Besshi  mine,  which  is  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  Ashio,  was  opened 
in  1690,  and  has  always  been  a  large 
producer.  It  has  always  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Sumitomo  family;  in 
recent  years  it  has  been  organized  under 
the  modern  law  as  the  Sumitomo  Copper 
Company.  It  is  situated  in  the  Ehime 
district  of  lyo  province  in  the  island  of 
Shikoku.  Like  the  Ashio,  it  has  been 
provided  with  modern  machinery,  and 
work  is  conducted  on  approved  lines. 
Electric  transmission  is  largely  used  in 
operating  the  mines  and  smelter.  The  ore 
is  chalcopyrite,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
pyrite,  and  the  mine  also  yields  small  pro¬ 
portions  of  lead,  manganese  and  arsenic. 
The  average  return  is  about  6  per  cent, 
copper.  The  smelting  and  refining  works 
are  on  a  large  scale,  and  provided  with 
the  best  machinery  and  appliances. 

Many  of  the  smaller  mines  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  these  large  companies,  or  are 
tributary  to  them,  sending  their  ores  to 
the  smelters  or  conde  copper  to  refineries. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  from 
photographs,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  Matsumoto  Otagawa,assist¬ 


ant  manager  of  the  Furukawa  Copper  Com¬ 
pany.  Kotaki,  shown  in  one  of  the  illus¬ 
trations,  is  at  the  southwest  extremity  of 
the  Ashio  mine.  The  mill  shown  has  a 
yearly  output  of  11,000  tons  of  concen¬ 
trates,  averaging  15  per  cent,  copper. 
Tsudo,  shown  in  another  view,  is  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Ashio,  the  mill  turn¬ 
ing  out  24,000  tons  of  concentrates  and 
dressed  ore  yearly,  averaging  12.4  per 
cent  copper.  Another  illustration  is  a 
general  view  of  the  Ashio  smelting  works 
which  have,  as  stated  above,  a  capacity  of 
700  tons  of  ore  daily,  and  turn  out  about 
7000  tons  of  copper  yearly. 

The  remaining  illustration  is  a  general 
view  of  the  Ani  copper  mine  in  Ugo, 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Furu¬ 
kawa  company.  The  yearly  output  of  this 
mine  is  about  1600  tons  copper  and  20,000 
oz.  silver. 

Transvaal  Mining  Notes. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

March  results  encouraged  everyone  on 
the  Rand.  The  output  of  443,723  oz.  for 
the  Transvaal  establishes  a  record.  The 
Wolhuter  mine  again  enters  the  produc¬ 
ing  list,  with  an  output  for  March  of 
5015  oz.  A  new  producer  in  the  outside 
districts,  the  Louis  Moore  mine,  con¬ 
tributed  592  oz.  to  the  output. 

Probably  the  feature  of  the  month  is 
the  high  stamping  duty  attained  on  some 
of  the  mines,  due  to  the  use  of  tube-mills. 
The  Knights  Deep  leads  the  list  with  a 
stamping  duty  of  7.98  tons  per  stamp  per 
24  hours.  One  mine  crushed  at  the  rate 
of  9  tons  for  a  little  while,  so  that  it  is 
safe  to  count  on  a  duty  of  at  least  8  tons, 
when  the  tube-mills  are  in  good  working 
order.  Without  tube-mills  a  stamp  can 
get  through  about  5.5  tons  per  day,  so 
that  by  their  use  the  stamping  capacity  is 
increased  by  nearly  46  per  cent.  As  the 
extraction  is  better,  one  is  safe  in  saying 
that  tube-mills  on  the  Rand  are  proving  3 
success. 

As  regards  yield  per  ton,  there  were 
fourteen  companies  recovering  over  40s. 
per  ton ;  six  of  these  show  a  value  of  over 
SOS.  per  ton  crushed.  The  Robinson  mine 
leads  the  list  with  a  recovery  value  of 
55.27s.  per  ton.  Of  the  gold  recovered  for 
March,  643  per  cent,  was  obtained  from 
the  mill,  and  35.7  per  cent,  in  the  cyanide 
works,  from  concentrates,  sand  and  slime. 

Several  of  the  struggling  mines  came 
out  below  the  pay  line  in  March,  the  most 
unfortunate  being  the  Lancaster,  which 
shows  a  loss  of  ii022. 

The  Cinderella  Deep  in  the  far  eastern 
Rand  has  made  another  strike  in  the 
vertical  shaft.  At  a  depth  of  4021  ft.,  a 
reef  36  in.  wide  was  found,  assaying  18.3 
dwt.  This  is  the  second  reef  found  in 
this  shaft.  People  are  watching  develop¬ 
ments  at  this  mine  with  keen  interest,  for 
it  is  most  encouraging  for  deep  mining  on 
the  Rand  to  find  such  payable  reef  at  a 
depth  of  4000  ft.,  and  over. 
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Ore  Bins  of  the  Old  Dominion  the  bins,  the  weighing  of  the  charges,  xhe  Nitrate  of  Soda  Combination. 

Smelter.  tramming  the  charge  to  the  furnace  floor,  - 

-  and  giving  the  furnaces  the  required  at-  At  the  meeting  of  the  producers  and 

At  the  smelting  works  of  the  Old  Do-  tention.  The  labor  is  distributed  as  fol-  promoters  at  Iquique,  Chile,  on  March  31 
minion  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  lows;  Two  men  for  drawing  off  and  some  concessions  were  made  on  both 
at  Globe,  Arizona,  timber  bins  with  a  weighing  the  ore  and  coke  for  charges;  sides.  It  was  then  agreed  that  should  96 
capacity  for  2500  tons  of  ore  and  750  tons  three  men  operating  the  charge  train ;  per  cent,  of  the  producers  concur  by 
of  coke  are  in  use.  These  are  shown  in  three  men  attending  to  the  furnaces,  and  April  3,  in  forming  a  new  combination  on 
cross  section  in  the  accompanying  illustra-  one  general  foreman.  It  is  possible  with  an  estimated  producing  capacity  of 
tion.  The  structure  is  225  ft.  over  all,  and  this  force  to  handle  1700  tons  of  ore  per  3,800,000  tons  per  year  for  all  of  the  147 
20  ft.  high  above  the  top  of  its  foundation  day,  and  it  is  stated  that  with  one  addi-  manufacturing  plants  a  new  agreement 
walls,  a  total  of  29  ft.  The  bins  have  30-  tional  man  at  the  furnaces  on  each  shift,  would  be  entered  into.  At  the  meeting  of 
ft.  bottoms,  and  the  coke  bins  are  ex-  four  furnaces  instead  of  three  could  be  April  3  it  was  found  that  99J4  per  cent, 
tended  at  the  top  to  44  ft.  in  width,  and  kept  in  operation.  Before  the  material  were  ready  to  concur, 
are  18  ft.  on  centers,  with  the  exception  of  ’s  delivered  to  the  bins  it  is  weighed  in  The  prospect  of  having  3,800,000  tons 
one  10  ft.  8  in.  bin.  The  ore  bins  are  26  ^be  cars  on  a  150-ton  railroad  scale,  and  it  of  nitrate  thrown  on  the  market  during 
ft.  wide  on  the  top  and  are  also  placed  on  's  thus  possible  to  keep  a  close  check  of  the  the  next  twelve  months,  while  there  is  no 
18  ft.  centers.  The  dotted  lines  in  illustra-  amount  of  fuel  and  ore  used.  The  large  prospect  that  more  than  2,000,000  tons  will 
tion  show  coke  bins;  the  full  lines  ore  number  of  scales  are  used  for  facilitating  be  consumed  during  the  same  period,  to- 
bins.  Each  of  the  latter  has  four  discharg-  the  weighing  out  of  self-fluxing  charges  gether  with  the  fear  that  the  Chilean 
ing  gates,  two  on  each  side.  The  coke  bins  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Government  would  legislate  against  those 


Girder  for  Tracks  over  Bins 


BINS  AND  WEIGHING  HOPPERS — OLD  DOMINION  SMELTER. 

are  provided  with  five  gates  on  each  side.  -  not  entering  the  combination,  was  more 

Each  individual  gate  has  its  own  weigh-  New  railroad  projects  are  being  than  the  manufacturers  were  willing  to 

ing  scale.  This  is  supported,  on  the  floor-  considered  by  the  Chilean  Government,  risk. 

ing  shown,  on  a  level  with  the  bin  bot-  and  also  by  individuals,  including  another  The  term  of  the  new  combination  is 
tom,  and  is  housed  in  a  steel-frame  shed,  road  across  the  Andes  farther  to  the  for  three  years,  dating  from  April  i,  1906, 
Weighing  hoppers  with  a  capacity  of  25  south.  The  present  trans-Andean  line  on  a  basis  of  a  possible  producing 
cu.ft.  are  suspended  below  the  scale  beam,  has  been  opened  to  Juncal,  leaving  only  a  capacity  of  all  of  the  “oficinas”  of  3,800,- 

The  cars  used  are  tip  cars,  electrically  30-mile  gap  over  the  Uspallata  Pass,  000  tons  yearly,  each  “oficina”  to  submit 

operated,  and  hold  (each)  375^  cu.ft.  They  which  is  traversed  by  coaches  in  summer  to  a  pro  rata  reduction  in  its  producing 
operate  on  a  36-in.  gage  track,  which  is  on  to  the  Argentine  side,  where  trains  can  capacity  to  conform  to  the  consumption 
a  level  with  the  furnace-charging  floor,  again  be  boarded.  of  the  previous  year.  The  production  for 

In  loading  the  cars  one  man  operates  the  -  the  next  twelve  months  will  probably  be 

bin  gate  and  weighs  the  desired  amount  Diamond  deposits  were  recently  dis-  cut  down  to  2,000,000  tons. 

of  ore  or  coke  into  the  weighing  hopper  covered  at  Douradinho,  district  of  Coro-  - 

set  below  the  gate.  The  charges  are  mandel,  Estrella  do  Sul,  Brazil,  in  the  The  German  Emperor  has  conferred 
dropped  into  the  charge  car  from  these,  bed  of  the  river.  The  diamonds  are  of  decorations  upon  the  German  miners  who 

and  the  material  is  delivered  from  them  very  fine  quality  and  perfectly  limpid,  took  part  in  the  rescue  work  at 

directly  to  the  furnaces.  Good  prices  have  been  realized.  The  Courrieres.  The  leader  of  the  party. 

In  operating  three  furnaces  nine  men  famous  Estrella  do  Sul  was  found  in  this  Mr.  Engel,  of  Essen,  receives  the  order 
are  required  on  each  shift.  These  attend  locality  two  centuries  ago,  which  gave  its  of  the  Crown  of  the  third  class.  Mr. 
to  the  drawing  of  the  ore  and  coke  from  name  to  the  place.  Engel  is  editor  of  Gluckauf. 
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The  Parrish  Continuous  Filter. 


BY  EDWARD  PARRISH.* 


The  continuous  filter  herein  described 
was  designed  in  the  summer  of  1904  for  a 
milling  plant  in  Nevada,  but  the  mill  was 
closed  down  early  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
and  pending  the  re-organization  of  the 
company  the  work  of  1905  was  small  in 
amount  and  largely  experimental  on  other 
lines,  so  that  the  filter  has  not  had  the  ad¬ 


tank,  and  the  space  below  it  is  divided 
into  as  many  compartments  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired  (in  the  design  referred  to  eight)  by 
means  of  air-tight  radial  partitions.  The 
central  spindle  contains  a  vacuum  chamber 
and  a  valve  chamber,  the  former  connected 
with  a  pump  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
vacuum  and  delivery  of  the  filtered  solu¬ 
tion  where  desired;  the  latter  communi¬ 
cates  with  a  compressed  air  pipe  or  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  atmosphere.  The  compart¬ 
ments  below  the  filter  connect  by  short 


vantage  of  a  practical  test,  but  is  here 
described  as  a  contribution  to  the  problem 
of  slime  filtering. 

The  design  is  based  on  the  emplo)rment 
of  a  fixed  launder  delivering  the  slimes 
upon  a  horizontally  revolving  filter  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  filter 
surface  is  covered  with  a  shallow  layer  of 
the  solution  to  be  filtered,  and  is  subjected 
to  a  partial  vacuum,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  remaining  small  portion  of  the  fil¬ 
ter  is  cut  off  from  the  vacuum  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  compressed  air,  or  simply  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure,  and  the  dried  cake  is  be¬ 
ing  removed  from  it  without  interfering 
with  the  continuous  movement  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus. 

The  filter  consists  of  a  shallow  tank  re¬ 
volving  around  a  central  spindle,  with  tfie 
periphery  supported  on  small  wheels  run¬ 
ning  on  a  circular  track.  The  usual  filter¬ 
ing  medium  of  canvas  and  matting  is  sup¬ 
ported  slightly  above  the  bottom  of  the 

•Newport,  R.  I. 


conduits  with  these  chambers.  At  any  one 
time  all  of  the  compartments,  excepting 
one,  are  in  communication  with  the 
vacuum  chamber,  and  the  filtered  solution 
from  them  is  passing  through  it  to  the 
pump.  The  excepted  compartment  at  the 
same  time,  having  had  all  practicable  so¬ 
lution  extracted  from  it,  i&  in  communica¬ 
tion  through  the  valve  chamber  with  the 
compressed  air,  which  assists  in  loosening 
the  cake  preparatory  to  its  removal  by  a 
slightly  inclined  scraper.  In  order  that 
the  surface  of  the  filter  cloth  may  not  be 
injured  by  the  scraper  it  is  covered  with 
coarsely  perforated  steel  or  thin  strips  of 
steel  upon  which  the  edge  of  the  scraper 
rests.  After  the  compartment  has  been 
cleaned  it  immediately  passes  under  the 
supply  launder  and  receives  a  fresh 
charge. 

In  order  that  the  liquid  slimes  may  not 
flow  back  upon  the  compartment  being 
cleaned,  a  canvas  screen  weighted  on  the 
bottom  is  suspended  just  forward  of  the 


scraper  and  rests  upon  the  filter  surface, 
while  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  flow  for¬ 
ward,  retarding  plates  are  introduced 
which  are  adjustable  as  to  their  hight 
above  the  filter  and  control  the  depth  of 
the  slime  upon  it. 

The  successful  operation  of  any  continu¬ 
ous  filtering  system  depends  largely  upon 
the  ability  to  remove  the  cake  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  operation  of  other  parts 
of  the  apparatus  and  experience  seems  to 
indicate  that  this  must  be  accomplished  by 
mechanical  means  other  than  the  simple 
use  of  compressed  air,  or  by  hand.  From 
published  accounts  of  the  Moore  process, 
in  which  the  filters  are  placed  in  the  most 
advantageous  possible  position  for  detach¬ 
ment  by  compressed  air,  some  scraping  is 
necessary. 

The  capacity  of  this  filter,  15  ft.  in  di¬ 
ameter,  with  the  sides  of  the  tank  6  in. 
above  the  top  of  the  filter  surface  making 
one  revolution  in  eight  minutes  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
filtration  of  50  tons  of  dry  slimes  with  so¬ 
lution  in  the  ratio  of  one  ton  of  slime  to 
five  tons  of  solution  in  24  hours,  leaving 
about  25  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  the  resi¬ 
due. 

At  all  times  y%  of  the  filter  surface  is 
filtering  under  the  influence  of  vacuum. 
This  gives  a  surface  of  152  sq.ft.,  which 
at  the  rate  of  revolution  above  stated  is 
presented  180  times  in  the  24  hours  to  the 
supply  launder;  through  this  surface  must 
pass  75  per  cent,  of  250  tons  of  solution  or 
6000  cu.ft.,  equivalent  to  33)^  cu.ft.  at 
each  revolution,  or  an  average  depth  over 
the  effective  surface  of  the  filter  of  0.22  ft. 
The  accumulation  of  residue  on  the  filter 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  in.  at 
each  revolution. 

By  attacking  the  problem  in  detail  and 
making  the  operation  continuous  the  trou¬ 
blesome  matter  of  the  recovery  of  the 
valuable  solutions  is  greatly  simplified. 
The  capacity  is  greatly  increased  by  a  very 
slight  increase  of  diameter,  as  each  foot 
of  diameter  adds  vastly  to  the  filtering 
surface.  The  application  is  not  only  in¬ 
tended  for  the  final  filtering  in  the  process 
of  agitation,  but  is  equally  desirable  in  the 
intermediate  steps  as  diminishing  the 
number  of  dilutions  by  reason  of  the 
greater  extraction  of  solutions  at  each 
step.  It  is  not  a  new  process  requir¬ 
ing  an  extensive  installation,  but  an  inex¬ 
pensive  adjunct  to  the  most  common  form 
of  slime  treatment. 


In  a  patent  granted  to  M.  Schwartz,  and 
reported  in  The  Engineer  (London,  Mar. 
9,  1906),  the  inventor  proposes  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  pressure  on  the  foot  step-bear¬ 
ing  of  a  vertical  shaft  continuous-current 
generator  by  winding  the  armature  coils 
obliquely  to  its  surface,  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  deg.,  the  pole  pieces  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  being  similarly  skewed.  It  is 
claimed  that  vertical  upward  pull  is  there¬ 
by  obtained,  which  neutralizes  the  weight 
of  the  armature. 
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Control  of  Hydraulic  Mining.*  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

-  States,  assigning  to  the  Federal  Govern- 

BY  WILLIAM  w.  HARTS,  ment  the  duty  of  regulating  the  commerce 

-  between  States;  and,  incidentally,  of  pro- 

To  save  their  farms  from  inundation  tecting  the  navigable  highways.  It  was 
caused  by  raising  the  floodplane  ot  the  presumably  understood  in  Congress  that 
rivers,  and  to  prevent  the  bottom  lands  of  the  steps  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  of  navigation  from  the  mining-debris  evil 
of  California  from  being  ruined  by  the  would  necessarily  protect  all  the  agricult- 
accretion  of  debris  from  the  mines  in  the  ural  interests,  as  the  greater  includes  the 
mountains  and  foothills,  legal  remedies  less;  so  that  if  the  engineers  in  charge 
were  resorted  to  by  the  valley  people;  and  could  devise  a  method  which  would  pro- 
by  about  1880,  the  once  enormous  Industry  tect  satisfactorily  the  navigability  of  the 
of  hydraulic  mining  had  been  successfully  rivers  affected,  the  other  questions  involv- 
throttled  by  the  injunctions  of  the  Local  ing  private  rights  would  solve  themselves; 

BRUSH  RESTRAINING  DAM 

SHOWING  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


to  be  resumed,  under  sufficient  restrictions 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  lower  rivers  and 
the  land  lying  adjacent  thereto.  The 
Commission’s  jurisdiction  was  limited  to 
the  water-shed  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers;  but,  within  these 
limits,  all  hydraulic  mining  was  prohibited 
except  with  a  license  or  permit  of  this 
Commission.  A  maximum  penalty  jof 
$5000  fine  and  one-year’s  imprisonment 
was  imposed  for  violation  of  the  act. 

The  Commission  was  directed  also  to 
devise  projects  that  would  improve  the 
navigability  of  the  rivers  above  named  and 
their  tributaries ;  protect  their  banks 
against  encroachment  and  damage  from 
mining  debris;  and  restore,  as  far  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  needs  of  navigation,  the 
navigability  of  the  rivers  as  it  existed  in 
i860.  What  has  been  accomplished  by 
this  Commission  since  its  organization  is 
the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Duties  of  the  Commission — To  check 
the  injury  to  navigability  by  restraining 
works,  and  to  rehabilitate  hydraulic  mining 
as  far  as  practicable,  were  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  upon  this  Commission  by  the  act. 
The  supply  of  new  detritus  from  the  hy¬ 
draulic  mines  had,  by  that  time,  been  main- 
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FIG.  I.  BRUSH  DAM,  STRUCTURE. 


and  Federal  Courts.  The  feeling  between 
the  miners  and  the  valley  people  became 
acute,  and  much  bitterness  resulted.  The 
State  of  California  made  extensive  in¬ 
vestigations,  but  found  it  could  not  cope 
with  the  difficulty.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  then  appealed  to;  examinations 
were  ordered  by  Congress  in  1880,  and 
again  in  1888.  The  former  was  made  and 
a  report  submitted  to  Col,  G.  H.  Mendell 
(Corps  of  Engineers,  U,  S.  Army)  ;  the 
latter  was  made  by  a  board  of  three  offi¬ 
cers,  all  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  On 
the  report  of  this  board,  Congress  passed 
(March,  1893)  a  mining  law  which  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Caminetti  Act, 
from  the  name  of  its  proposer  in  Congress. 
This  act  was  ostensibly  for  the  protection 
of  the  navigability  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers,  by  preventing  them 
from  being  filled  with  mining  debris  and 
their  depth  thus  reduced  to  a  point  where 
free  navigation  would  be  impossible.  It 
was  hoped  by  those  interested  in  mining 
in  California  that  the  application  of  the 
law  would  be  far  wider  in  its  benefits, 
and  would  give  the  long  sought  privilege 
of  operating  the  mine  without  hindrance. 
This  law  created  a  Federal  Commission 
to  regulate  hydraulic  mining  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  any  injury  to  navigable 
waters,  with  ample  power  to  stop  aU  such 
mining  until  satisfactory  impounding  facil¬ 
ities  for  detritus  were  provided  by  each 
mine. 

The  constitutionality  of  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  interference  with  the  interior  affairs 
of  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  as  was 
embraced  in  this  law,  was  based  on  the 

•Abstracted  from  a  paper  (•'The  control  of 
hydraulic  mining  In  California  by  the  Federal 
Government  ” ),  presented  May  2,  1906,  by  Capt. 
William  W.  Harts,  U.  8.  A.  ;  Proceedingt  Am. 

C.  E.,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  2,  Feb.,  1906  ;  pp.  96-124. 


FIG.  2.  BRUSH  DAM  FINISHED. 

the  depths  of  the  rivers  being  affected  so  ly,  if  not  entirely,  stopped  by  injunctions 
quickly,  would  thus  afford  a  delicate  test  of  the  Federal  and  State  courts,  prohibit- 
of  injury.  Any  mining  that  would  cause  ing  all  such  mining:  but  the  flow  of  debris 
no  appreciable  shoaling  in  the  navigable  was  still  continuing,  due  to  the  washing 
rivers  could  scarcely  be  of  injury  to  any  down  at  every  flood,  of  a  part  of  the  enor- 
other  interests.  If  the  navigability  of  the  mous  quantities  already  stored  in  the  up- 
rivers  was  protected,  therefore,  the  pro-  per  reaches  and  the  tributary  canons.  The 
blem  that  had  been  of  such  long  standing  damage  once  started  could  not  be  wholly 
could  be  soon  settled.  This  law  it  was  overcome  by  injunctions, 
thought,  would  thus  permit  the  resump-  In  designing  restraining  works,  there 
tion  of  hydraulic  mining  under  such  re-  was  no  precedent  nor  previous  experience 
strictions  as  might  be  necessary  to  pro-  from  which  valuable  lessons  might  be 
tect  the  rivers.  The  act  provides  for  a  learned  by  the  new  Commission;  every- 
Federal  board  of  three  engineer  officers  thing  had  to  be  originated  as  no  such 
of  the  army  (appointed  by  the  President  condition  probably  exists  elsewhere  in  the 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate)  to  be  called  world.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  miners 
the  California  Debris  Commission.  It  were  clamoring  for  permission  to  resume 
became  their  duty  under  the  law  to  devise  mining  under  the  new  law,  insisting  that 
plans  that  would  permit  hydraulic  mining  they  be  told  of  the  restrictions  so  that 
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they  might  comply  with  the  law,  it  tound 
practicable,  and  be  permitted  to  resume 
their  business  legally.  It  was  found  in 
many  instances  that  the  construction  of 
dams  in  the  canons  below  the  mines  would 
store  all  the  material  that  would  be 
moved;  in  some  cases  there  were  old 
hydraulic  mine  pits  that  could  be  filled 
with  detritus  without  damaging  the  lower 
rivers. 

Impounding  Dams — Various  kinds  of 
dams  were  tried:  stone,  earth,  brush  and 
rock,  log-crib  filled  with  rock,  and  many 
others.  After  12  years  of  experience  it 
has  been  found  that  the  usual  small  mines 
(where  impounding  dams  can  be  used) 
will  need  one  of  the  two  general  types: 
either  log-crib  dams,  or  brush  dams.  There 
are  special  cases,  of  course,  when  other 
kinds  of  dams  are  needed;  but  these  two 
types  are  most  common  for  the  smaller 
mines;  and  printed  specifications  for  these 
dams  with  a  cut  explaining  their  con¬ 
struction  have  been  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  log-crib  is  the  usual  type.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  “cob-house”  crib,  made  of  large 
logs  which  are  notched  and  drift-bolted 
together.  It  is  filled  with  quarried  rock, 
and  chinked  against  leakage.  This  type  of 
dam  is  seldom  built  more  than  40  ft.  high, 
this  being  the  limit  of  safety  placed  by  the 
Commission  for  the  usual  case.  These 
dams  are  very  satisfactory  for  their  pur¬ 
pose  when  well  made.  As  long  as  they 
are  kept  wet  they  are  practically  perma¬ 
nent  ;  and  even  in  those  locations  where  the 
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sion.  If  no  protests  are  received,  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  mine  and  its  impounding 
facilities  is  made,  and  the  location  and 
kind  of  restraining  dam  is  decided  upon 
in  consultation  with  the  owners  of  the 
mine.  An  order  is  sent  by  the  Commission 
to  construct  the  restraining  works  decided 
upon ;  and  later  another  inspection  is  made 
when  the  works  are  completed.  If  these 
works  are  found  satisfactory  on  this  sec¬ 
ond  inspection,  a  revocable  license  to  mine 
is  issued.  Monthly  reports  are  then  re¬ 
quired  from  the  mines  thus  licensed, 
showing  the  quantity  of  material  mined 
and  condition  of  the  dam. 

Inspections — Frequent  inspections  are 
made  to  prevent  illegal  operation  and  to 
maintain  control  of  the  licensed  mines. 
Mining  without  licenses  (or  even  dams), 
and  the  use  of  various  tricks  to  avoid 
building  and  maintaining  dams,  are  prac¬ 
ticed  to  a  limited  degree;  but  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  legal  steps  are  necessary  to 
stop  this  sort  of  illegal  operation.  In 
this  way  the  debris  from  hydraulic  min¬ 
ing  has  been  so  regulated  that  very  little 
is  now  added  to  the  old  supply.  These 
restrictive  measures,  unfortunately,  have 
been  too  great  to  permit  the  resumption 
of  hydraulic  mining  on  the  large  scale 
formerly  followed;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  permitted  many  mines 
to  operate  that  otherwise  would  have  had 
to  remain  idle. 


na  4.  LOG-CRIB  DAM. 

logs  rot,  due  to  their  being  dry  part  of  States  laws,  the  hydraulic  miner  must 
the  time,  the  rock  being  angular  and  well  have  a  license  or  permit  from  the  Cali- 
bedded  in  gravel,  will  resist  erosion  long  fornia  Debris  Commission.  In  order  to 
after  the  logs  have  failed  to  bind  the  dam  obtain  this  license  he  must  submit  an  ap- 
together.  plication,  or  petition  (on  a  form  supplied 

The  brush  dam  is  less  used,  as  it  is  per-  by  the  Commission)  in  which  he  states 
mitted  usually  only  when  the  water-flow  under  oath,  the  location  and  description 
over  the  dam  is  small,  or  when  the  river  of  his  mine;  its  extent;  the  source  and 
is  diverted  through  a  spillway  at  one  end,  quantity  of  his  water  supply;  the  dimen- 
and  only  when  the  slope  of  the  canon  sions  and  grade  of  his  sluice  boxes;  what 
above  is  slight.  These  brush  dams  are  restraining  work  he  proposes;  the  pre- 
not  permitted  more  than  20  ft.  in  total  cipitation  of  rain  and  snow;  the  drainage 
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Protection  of  the  Navigable  Rivers — 
The  other  side  of  the  Commission’s  duty 
is  the  study  of  the  rivers  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  San  Joaquin  systems,  with  a 
view  to  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
treatment  of  these  streams  and  their  trib¬ 
utaries  so  that  the  injurious  mining  de¬ 
tritus  may  be  kept  out  of  the  navigable 
rivers,  and  the  streams  restored  to  their 
former  condition  of  navigability  as  far 
as  may  be  needed.  The  first  step,  after 
preventing  the  operation  of  mines  where 
debris  was  not  properly  impounded,  was 
the  treatment  of  the  larger  tributaries 


to  prevent  the  enormous  quantities  now  the  river-bed  are  comparatively  high, 
in  their  beds  from  reaching  the  navigable  were  placed  there  with  a  view  to  sorting 
streams.  the  heavy  material  (that  will  stand  on 

General  Principles  of  Improvement —  high  slopes)  from  the  fine  material  that 
In  undertaking  the  formulation  of  a  plan  will  not;  thus  storing  this  heavy  mate- 
for  these  rivers,  the  engineer  officers  rial  where  it  will  be  impounded  cheapest 
adopted  a  general  line  of  work  that  was  (2)  Embankments  and  basins  lower 
believed  to  be  applicable.  It  consists  of  down  the  river  forming  settling  pools, 
three  divisions:  where  the  slopes  are  flatter  and  where 

(i).  The  construction  of  moderately  practically  all  the  finer  material  can  be 
high  dams  in  the  foothills  where  tne  deposited,  at  all  except  high  stages  of  the 
rivers  emerge  into  the  valleys,  and  where  river,  by  bringing  the  flowing  water  al- 
the  value  of  the  land  is  not  great.  These  most,  if  not  entirely,  to  rest, 
dams,  being  located  where  the  slopes  in  (3)  Training  walls  in  the  remainder  of 
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the  lower  river,  to  confine  the  flow  in  se¬ 
lected  channels  so  that  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  debris  now  in  the  river-beds,  out¬ 
side  these  walls,  should  not  be  overflowed, 
and  thus  could  lie  undisturbed  indefinitely. 

Yuba  River — It  was  decided  to  com- 


to  divert  the  river  at  high  stages;  with 
embankments  forming  a  settling  basin  for 
impounding  fine  material  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year. 

(3)  Training  walls,  about  2000  ft.  apart, 
extending  from  Daguerre  Point  to  the 


Feather  river,  to  confine  the  flow  to  a 
selected  channel. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Vortex  Disintegrator. 

The  Vortex  disintegrator  used  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  consists  of  a  steel  cylinder  6  ft.  di¬ 
ameter  and  5  ft.  deep,  with  an  inverted 
conical  bottom,  and  fitted  with  an  inverted 
conical  diaphragm,  with  a  hole  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  admit  a  vertical  shaft  to  which  a 
propeller  is  attached,  and  with  holes  round 
the  periphery  to  allow  circulation  of  the 
mixture.  A  constant  supply  of  KCy  solu¬ 
tion  is  here  introduced,  and  the  pulp  is 
drawn  down  the  inside  cone,  thoroughly 
mixed  and  disintegrated,  and  then  circu¬ 
lated  up  through  the  holes  at  the  peri¬ 
phery,  to  overflow  through  a  0.25-in.  screen 
to  a  storage  sump,  from  which  it  is  pe¬ 
riodically  pumped  to  the  agitators,  one  of 
which  its  contents  just  fill.  The 
agitators  are  steel  cylinders  5  ft.  diameter, 
12  ft.  high,  tapered  at  the  bottom. 


FIG.  6.  DISHONEST  SECRET  G.\TE  IN  SLUICE. 


mence  the  work  of  restraining  the  debris 
on  the  Yuba  river,  as  this  stream  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  from  mining  debris  than  any 
other  in  California,  and  is  causing  the 
most  trouble  in  the  navigable  rivers. 

After  a  study  of  several  years,  and  after 
extended  surveys  in  which  numerous  bor¬ 
ings  were  made,  a  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
Commission  and  submitted  to  Congress 
in  1900.  The  plan  has  since  been  modified 
from  time  to  time  as  the  progress  of  the 
work  rendered  necessary.  The  estimated 
cost  was  $800,000;  of  which  the  State 
of  California,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Caminetti  act,  pays  one-half.  This  pro¬ 
ject  was  adopted  by  Congress,  and  funds 
appropriated  therefor.  The  project  pro¬ 
vided  for: 

(1)  Barriers  across  the  river  just  be¬ 
low  Smartsville,  to  hold  back  the  coarse 
detritus  from  the  upper  reaches. 

(2)  A  cut  at  Daguerre  Point  which  is  FIG.  7.  tailing  dam  which  failed  in  freshet. 

Repairing  Water  Jackets. 

In  repairing  a  frost-cracked  water- 
jacket,  W.  D.  Graves  states  that  a  patch 
was  made  of  stiff  band  iron,  long  enough 
to  cover  the  crack,  and  2j4  in.  wide;  then 
there  were  cut  out  of  heavy  asbestos  mill¬ 
board  two  thicknesses  of  the  same  size, 
the  whole  center  of  which  was  removed, 
leaving  only  a  rim  about  in.  wide.  This 
rim  of  packing  was  then  laid  over  the 
crack  and  packed  full  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  fine  cast-iron  borings  and 
finely  powdered  quicklime;  then  the  iron 
patch  was  clamped  tightly  over  it  and  the 
jacket  filled  with  water.  The  expansion 
of  the  lime,  when  wet,  forced  the  mixture 
into  the  crack,  which  soon  rusted  tight 
enough  so  that  the  patch  was  removed, 
the  surplus  lime  scraped  off  and  the  jot 
fig.  8.  unsuccessful  closing  of  dam.  finished. 
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pendently  of  the  locomotive  gearing.  This  gathering  locomotive  construction,  princi- 
feature  of  separate  operation  for  locomo-  pally  in  that  it  recognizes  the  special  char- 
tive  reels  is  of  great  importance  and  acter  of  gathering  service, 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

As  regards  the  locomotive,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  wheel  base  is  very  short 
and  that  the  wheels  themselves  are  very 
small.  Only  one  motor  is  used  and  this  is 
built  in  as  a  unit  with  the  locomotive  The  method  described  herein  has  been 
frame.  The  axles  are  fitted  with  springs  used  to  determine  the  degree  of  concen- 
so  as  to  afford  a  flexible  wheel  base  \^hich  trating  done  by  Wilfley  tables  treating 
will  enable  the  locomotive  to  follow  a  arsenopyrite  in  miil.  tailiag&i^jitiristar^iVJc; 
rough  track  even  more  easily  than  will  the  pyritsawibeloewteadthrtegioiifidbyjtiibihjjoigiQt^ 
mine  car  itself.  By  gearing  of  special  de-  (^rsJridfeBpinxaiHSijieibaeaitnaetingiJgQitfeQafl^ 
sign  and  arrangement  the  armature  of  this!  sitt;eibn3'hl®o<fli3nceiiigBtos{ha|fflj!<>fijQOitflfiSi/ 
single  motor,  built  into  the  frame,  is  fit  adtigh^TecE&bing  potwesfiaHdvkv/assajguftg^iiifti 
driving  connection  with  both  axltf^,  stt^fS  /DfibhfeaeyEBDiderfereaitnnfitalniiffitiaaii^a 
without  interfering  wfith  the  fltfiii^lty  mWst>fbeHaddedI(to6i|bd  dicfiitgenoiSdqftiserjd 
of  wheel  base.  -jbB'n  chdrgeriasbarpectnnMijferarai  ajf  oiitt^nil-rtiaftl 

utl  I  amofl  38ori7/  »rtrfp<incdlnlTt  Hhftil-irffkitiHfiwo  iMfi-tahuttAiVi 


A  Gathering  Locomotive. 


The  common  tendency  heretofore  in  the 
development  of  electric  mining  locomotives 
for  use  in  gathering  service  has  been  to 
adapt  standard  designs  principally  by  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  cable  reel.  Efforts  in  this 
direction  have  involved  the  use  of  the 
standard  two-motor  type  of  locomotive, 
having  side  frames  and  fitted  with  two  in¬ 
dependent  motors  carried  on  the  axles. 
This  type  of  locomotive  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  built  sufficiently  compact  to  fulfil 
properly  the  usual  requirements  of  gather¬ 
ing  work.  For  narrow  gages,  the  frame 
is  often  outside  the  wheels.  In  this  type 
the  over-all  length  is  sometimes  excessive, 
because  of  the  construction  required  tor 
accommodating  two  motors.  Other  mat- 
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The  San  Francisco  Earthquake.* 


BY  JOHN  B.  PARISH. 

I  have  experienced  all  three  of  the  great 
earthquake  shocks  that  have  visited  San 
Francisco;  the  first  in  October,  1865;  the 
second  in  October,  1868;  and  the  last  on 
April  18,  1906. 

At  the  last  date  I  was  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cis  hotel  (the  new  Crocker)  on  Union 
Square.  My  room  was  on  the  ninth  floor. 
On  Wednesday  morning  I  was  awakened 
by  a  loud  rumbling  noise  which  might  be 
compared  to  the  mixed  sounds  of  a  strong 
wind  rushing  through  a  forest  and  the 
breaking  of  waves  against  a  cliff.  A  con¬ 
cussion,  similar  to  that  caused  by  a  near¬ 
by  explosion  of  a  huge  blast,  shook  the 
building  to  its  foundations,  and  then  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  the  liveliest  motions  im¬ 
aginable,  accompanied  by  a  creaking, 
grinding,  rasping  sound,  followed  by  tre¬ 
mendous  crashes,  as  the  cornices  of  ad¬ 
joining  buildings  and  chimneys  tottered 
to  the  ground.  The  shock  occurred  at 
5:15  a.  m.,  and  lasted  some  40  seconds. 

I  made  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  room  and 
found  but  one  small  crack  in  the  ceiling, 
no  furniture  disturbed,  and  no  damage 
done,  so  I  returned  to  my  bed;  but  there 
was  so  much  noise  and  confusion  that  1 
arose  in  the  course  of  a  half  hour.  During 
this  time  the  building  had  been  in  a  con¬ 
stant  tremor,  and  five  other  distinct  shocks 
were  felt. 

From  my  experience  in  previous  earth¬ 
quakes,  I  knew  that  the  principal  dam¬ 
age  would  be  on  the  filled  in  or  made 
land,  along  the  water  front  and  in  the 
Mission;  so  I  went  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  Oakland  ferry  and  began  a  tour  of 
inspection.  From  that  point  I  could  count 
seven  separate  fires,  each  blazing  fiercely, 
and  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the 
water  mains  in  this  section  of  the  city 
had  been  disconnected.  I  visited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  steel  fire-proof  structures  that  had 
been  erected  on  solid  land.  These,  like 
the  St.  Francis  hotel,  were  not  seriously 
damaged  by  the  earthquake.  The  outer 
walls  were  slightly  cracked,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  cracks  being  hardly  perceptible. 
Inside,  nearly  all  the  damage  was  between 
the  third  and  sixth  floors,  and  was  con¬ 
fined  principally  to  the  plaster,  especially 
the  heavy  ornamental  plaster,  which  fell  in 
considerable  quantities. 

As  the  fire  advanced,  the  rapidity  with 
which  buildings  were  consumed  beggars 
description.  I  watched  the  destruction  of 
the  large  buildings  facing  New  Mont¬ 
gomery  street  from  Market  to  Howard, 
as  well  as  those  along  Market  street 
Among  these  were  the  Crossley  and 
Rialto.  From  the  time  the  first  flames 
showed  in  these  buildings,  only  30  to  45 
minutes  elapsed  before  the  walls  fell,  a 
complete  mass  of  ruins.  The  monumental 
Call  building,  a  steel  fire-proof  structure, 
»  took  fire  and  became  a  roaring  furnace 


1 
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•Abstracted  from  the  Denver  Republican, 
May  6,  1906. 


that  in  less  than  30  minutes  burned 
itself  out,  leaving  the  structure  standing, 
a  monument  of  desolation;  but  one  that 
can  be  readily  rebuilt  and  made  as  strong 
and  beautiful  as  ever. 

In  the  wooden  districts,  buildings  of  the 
ordinary  San  Francisco  type  of  three 
stories  would  burn  in  from  20  to  30  min¬ 
utes.  The  heat  was  intense;  and  this, 
together  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  buildings  were  destroyed,  made  it 
possible  for  such  a  vast  section  of  the 
city  to  be  entirely  consumed  within  three 
days.  Even  the  basalt  and  granite  pav¬ 
ing  blocks  in  the  streets  were  chipped 
in  conchoidal  fragments  by  the  great 
heat  of  the  burning  buildings. 

During  these  days  of  destruction  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  lawyer  at 
whose  home  I  had  temporarily  stored  my 
papers,  the  St.  Francis  having  been  des¬ 
troyed.  I  told  my  lawyer  friend  of  my 
experience  in  burying  things  and  I  found 
that  he  was  already  acting  on  this  idea. 
Adjoining  his  house  was  a  vacant  sand 
lot  and  with  three  shovels  we  dug  holes 
in  the  sand. 

In  these  all  the  movable  articles  in  his 
house  were  placed — fine  bric-a-brac,  oil 
paintings,  prints,  engravings,  Venetian 
glassware,  china,  bedding,  clothing,  pil¬ 
lows,  books,  editions  de  luxe,  and  all  of 
the  papers,  including  my  own,  which  we 
had  worked  so  hard  during  the  night  to 
remove  to  a  place  of  safety.  By  noon  his 
house  was  stripped  of  everything  but  the 
furniture.  Over  the  top  of  the  holes  we 
spread  about  a  foot  of  sand.  The  work  had 
hardly  been  completed  when  the  soldiers 
and  police  came  by,  ordering  everyone  to 
retire  before  the  approach  of  the  flames. 

After  the  fire  was  over  I  again  visited 
the  steel  structures  that  I  had  inspected 
after  the  earthquake,  and  found  that  they 
had  withstood  the  additional  calamity  of 
fire  in  a  remarkable  way.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  nearly  all  can  be  repaired  and 
put  in  as  good  and  as  strong  condition  as 
they  were  originally,  and  this  at  a  lower 
cost  than  architects  and  builders  had  any 
idea  of  before  the  calamity  came  upon 
the  city.  Judging  from  the  rapid  tour  1 
made,  before  the  fire,  of  that  portion  of  the 
city  principally  affected  by  the  earthquake, 
I  should  say  that  the  total  damage  by 
earthquake  would  probably  be  covered  by 
$6,000,000,  certainly  by  $10,000,000,  or  2  to 
3  per  cent,  of  the  total  loss. 

Old  San  Francisco,  the  San  Francisco 
of  the  pioneers  and  the  bonanza  days  is 
gone.  The  old  landmarks  connected  with 
the  history  and  romance  of  the  city  are 
wiped  out  forever;  but  San  Francisco  will 
be  rebuilt  and  rebuilt  on  the  same  site. 
The  insurance  money  will  doubtless  be 
paid.  An  opportunity  is  offered  to  the 
citizens  to  beautify  their  city  and  make  it 
the  safest  of  any  in  the  country  to  live  in. 
If  they  will  immediately  condemn  property 
along  certain  streets,  dividing  the  city  into 
sections  separated  by  wide  avenues ;  if 
they  will  erect  additional  reservoirs  on 


the  high  hills;  and  finally,  if  they  will 
put  in  a  system  of  salt  water  for  fire  pur¬ 
poses,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  should  not  be  one  of  the  safest  places 
in  the  world  in  which  to  live.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  rebuilt  in  modern  fashion  on  the 
present  site.  This  calamity  has  shown  be¬ 
yond  doubt  that  the  best  form  of  con¬ 
struction  yet  devised  is  the  steel  building 
with  modern  fire-proofing.  Such  struc¬ 
tures  will  undoubtedly  be  the  office  build¬ 
ings  of  the  San  Francisco  of  the  future. 


The  Tin-Plate  Industry. 


Consul  D.  W.  Williams,  of  Cardiff,  re¬ 
ports  that  there  is  a  marked  depression 
in  the  tin-plate  trade  of  Wales,  which  be¬ 
gan  to  be  felt  when  the  disturbances  oc¬ 
curred  last  year  in  the  Russian  oil  field. 
In  1904  Russia  bought  30,530  tons  of 
tinned  plates  and  tinned  sheets  from  the 
Welsh  makers,  but  its  demand  fell  off 
rapidly  during  the  last  months  in  1905, 
and  it  has  now  practically  disappeared, 
for  the  Welsh  exports  to  Russia  during 
the  three  months  ending  March  31,  1906, 
amounted  to  only  219  tons.  There  has 
been  also  a  steady  falling  off  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Overproduction  adds  to  the  depression. 
The  great  improvements  occasioned  by 
the  struggle  to  neutralize  the  effects  of 
the  American  tariff  have  largely  increased 
the  capacity  of  the  Welsh  tin  mills,  and  in 
depression  the  competition  is  felt  more. 
The  effect  of  the  depression  has  been  the 
terminating  of  the  28-day  contracts  with 
the  men  and  the  inagu  rating  of  week-to- 
week  or  day-to-day  contracts.  Some  mills 
have  stopped,  and  many  others  will  be 
forced  to  stop  unless  conditions  change. 


Ferrocyanide  Titration. 

It  is  commonly  recommended,  in  titrat¬ 
ing  ferrocyanide  with  zinc  sulphate,  to 
determine  the  end  point  by  placing  on  a 
piece  of  iron  free  filter  paper;  first  a  drop 
of  the  liquid  examined,  and  then  a  drop 
of  (acidified)  ferric  chloride  solution 
The  end  point  is  reached  when  a  blue 
streak  ceases  to  form  after  a  minute  or 
two  at  the  junction  of  the  two  drops 
In  the  Zeit  f.  Angew.  Chemie,  1906,  p.  615. 
D.  Stavorinus  points  out  that  the  test 
may  be  simplified  by  using  Schleicher  & 
Schiill’s  filter  No.  598,  which  contains  a 
trace  of  iron.  With  this  the  use  of  ferric 
chloride  becomes  unnecessary,  the  blue- 
coloration  appearing  after  a  minute  or 
two  owing  to  the  iron  in  the  paper. 


The  copper  clamps  used  as  a  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  carbon  elements  of  some  types 
of  electric  batteries  become  coated,  when 
in  a  damp  place,  with  carbonate  of  copper ; 
this  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
sal-ammoniac  cell,  where  the  salts  used 
tend  to  attract  moisture. 
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•lieterminatlon  of  Table  Concentration. 


Our  friends  in  San  Francisco  are  not 
dismayed  by  their  misfortunes.  They  are 
meeting  them  bravely,  and  are  determined 
to  hold  the  city’s  place  as  a  great  center 
for  mining  machinery  and  supplies.  The 
many  notices  in  our  “industrial”  column 
this  week  and  in  the  previous  issues,  show 
their  activity  and  resolution.  We  wish 
them  all  success  in  the  work. 


Cost  of  Anthracite  Coal. 


A  contribution  to  the  perennial  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  cost  of  anthracite  coal  is 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Delaware,  Lack¬ 
awanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company, 
for  1905,  just  issued.  The  report  of  the 
Coal  Department  gives  more  detailed  fig¬ 
ures  than  are  furnished  by  any  other  an¬ 
thracite  company.  Moreover,  the  state¬ 
ment  includes  the  coal  used  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  adds  to  its  value. 

The  average  total  receipt  per  ton  was 
$4.02,  the  coal  being  used  by  the  company 
being  credited  at  only  $1.09  per  ton;  this 
credit  is  below  the  average  cost,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  of  it 
is  small  coal,  and  not  of  the  prepared 
sizes  sent  to  market. 

The  average  receipt  and  cost  per  ton  of 
coal  are  ascertained  from  the  report  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 
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Per  Ton. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 

Receipt . 

-  $4.02 

Mining  and  preparing . 

43.8 

Transportation . . 

.  1.66 

41.3 

Selling . . 

.  0.16 

3.7 

General  expenses . . 

.  0.11 

2.7 

Total  expenses . . 

.  $3.68 

91.6 

Profit . 

.  $0.34 

8.6 

The  profit  of  34c.  on  a  ton  of  coal  ap¬ 
pears  small.  To  this,  however,  must  be 
added  the  profit  made  by  the  railroad 
from  the  transportation.  This  can  only 
be  approximated  from  the  figures  given  in 
the  report;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
about  72c.,  which  would  raise  the  com¬ 
pany’s  total  net  earnings  to  $1.06  per  ton 
of  coal  mined.  This  includes  the  coal 
used  by  the  company,  the  omission  of 
which  would  make  some  difference,  but 
the  averages  cannot  be  completed  without 
it.  The  average  rate  per  ton-mile  on  coal 
charged  on  the  railroad  was  0.871  cent, 
and  this  is  0.183  cent,  per  ton-mile  higher 
than  the  average  rate  on  general  freight. 


The  California  Debris  Records. 


All  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the 


Flood  building,  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Market  streets  were  totally  destroyed 
during  the  great  fire  in  San  Francisco. 
This  includes  the  records  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Debris  Commission,  which  is  em¬ 
powered  by  law  to  control  and  regulate 
hydraulic  mining  in  California.  Plans  of 
all  debris-impounding  works  built  or 
designed,  drawings  of  dams,  and  loca¬ 
tions  of  mines,  records  of  permits,  with¬ 
drawals  and  applications  and  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
commission  and  the  hydraulic  mines  of 
the  State  disappeared  in  the  flames.  This 
was  a  local  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  deal 
with  hydraulic  mining  in  California,  and 
is  composed  of  officers  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  army.  Whether  or  not 
copies  of  all  records,  maps,  drawings, 
etc.,  were  required  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  is  not  known  to  the 
general  public.  If  not,  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  or  less  confusion  and  the 
mines  may  have  to  be  examined  again  by 
engineers.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  hydraulic  mines  of  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers,  be  again  allowed  to  run  without 
restrictions  or  impounding  works,  in 
order  that  they  may  as  formerly  make  an 
annual  yield  of  $10,000,000,  instead  of  the 
present  $1,000,000,  this  added  gold  to  be 
used  in  resuscitating  the  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State.  While  this  would,  of 
course,  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  hy¬ 
draulic  miners — for  they  could  largely  in¬ 
crease  the  gold  output  if  permitted — the 
plan  would  be  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
Valley  counties  and  especially  the  Anti- 
Debris  Association.  Even  the  suggestion 
alone  has  brought  about  a  vigorous  set 
of  opinions  by  different  persons,  and 
seems  to  have  again  revived  discussion 
of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  settled 
issue. 

The  Chinese  Copper  Mintage. 

The  large  exports  of  copper  from  the 
United  States  to  China,  which  began  to 
attract  attention  during  the  early  part  of 
1905,  remained  mysterious  for  several 
months.  It  was  early  reported  that  China 
was  requiring  copper  for  coinage  pur¬ 
poses,  but  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  explanation,  which  later  became  gen¬ 
erally  accepted,  could  account  for  the 
very  large  amount  of  copper  that  was 
being  taken  by  China ;  and  even  up  to  the 
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end  of  the  year,  especially  when  Chinese 
copper  began  to  be  resold  to  Europe  and 
America,  suspicion  continued  rife  that  a 
speculative  movement  was  in  some  way 
involved  in  the  transactions.  We  have 
previously  printed  several  articles,  from 
Chinese  sources,  outlining  and  explain¬ 
ing  the  situation. 

Some  recent  consular  reports,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British,  throw  much  light  upon 
the  matter.  Mr.  Cloud,  the  American 
vice-consul  at  Hankow,  has  just  reported 
that  the  copper  coinage  industry  in 
Chekiang,  “which  for  many  months  has 
proved  a  veritable  gold  mine  for  the 
group  of  mandarins  in  charge  of  it,”  has 
recently  all  but  collapsed  and  the  local 
mints  have  shut  down,  at  least  for  the 
present.  The  alleged  reason  for  this  sus¬ 
pension  is  that  they  are  waiting  for  the 
new  uniform  stamp  adopted  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  for  all  the  provinces, 
but  investigation  discloses  that  the 
merchants  generally  have  instituted  a 
boycott  against  the  new  coins,  refusing  to 
accept  them  in  amounts  exceeding  20 
cents  Mexican. 

Mr.  Frazer,  the  British  Consul  General 
at  Hankow,  in  a  report  dated  in  March, 
states  that  the  abnormal  importation  of 
copper  for  currency  purposes,  commented 
upon  in  his  last  previous  annual  report, 
was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
figures  for  1905,  in  which  year  the  copper’ 
imports  represented  one-third  of  the  total 
foreign  imports  for  the  year.  Ten-cash 
tokens  poured  from  the  mints  in 
Wuchang,  and  the  Hanyang  arsenal  set 
up  nearly  a  score  of  presses  for  stamping 
the  disks.  The  numbers  struck  at  the 
three  mints  during  the  Chinese  year  are 
given  as  1,864,000,000,  1,524,000,000,  and 
483,000,000,  a  total  of  3,871,000,000.  Late 
in  the  autumn,  the  Central  Government, 
either  alarmed  by  the  rapid  depreciation  in 
the  market  value  of  these  tokens,  or 
jealous  of  the  enormous  profit  netted  by 
the  Provincial  Government,  forbade  the 
importation  of  ready-made  disks.  This 
check  found  Hupei  with  a  stock  of  about 
2000  tons  of  copper,  which  had  cost  on 
an  average,  at  least  £80,  and  was  not  sal¬ 
able  at  much  over  £79.  About  800  tons  of 
ingots  were  resold  to  Europe  before  the 
Chinese  new  year  (Jan.  25). 

The  exportation  of  copper  from  the 
United  States  to  China  m  1905  was  al¬ 
most  an  even  40,000  tons.  The  new  ten- 
cash  piece  contains  from  206  to  222  grains 
of  pure  copper,  or  say  33  cash  to  the 


avoirdupois  pound.  On  this  basis,  and  the 
statistics  of  the  mintage  reported  by  Mr. 
Fraser,  about  59,000  tons  of  copper  was 
actually  coined  in  1905.  China  obtained 
some  copper  from  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  1904,  in  which  year  the  American 
exports  to  China  were  not  reported  sep¬ 
arately,  and  also  obtained  supplies  from 
Australia  and  Japan.  Complete  statistics 
of  the  importation  of  copper  into  China  in 
1904  and  1905  are  not  yet  available.  It 
is,  however,  quite  evident  that  the  large 
purchases  of  copper  by  China  during  the 
last  two  years  were  really  for  coinage 
purposes,  and  for  nothing  else ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  resales  of  Chinese  cop¬ 
per  at  the  end  of  1905  were  comparatively 
small  in  amount  and  were  due  to  the 
necessity  for  realizing  upon  some  un¬ 
coined  copper,  compelled  by  the  late 
action  of  the  Chinese  Government. 


The  Anthracite  Railroads. 

The  railroad  rate  bill,  as  it  has  been 
formulated,  and  passed  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  contains  a  provision  pro¬ 
hibiting  railroad  companies  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  from  owning  or 
operating  coal  lands  and  dealing  in  coal. 
This  is  an  amendment  added  to  the  bill 
in  the  Senate,  and  has  still  to  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives;  though  in 
view  of  present  public  opinion  and  the 
previous  attitude  of  the  lower  House, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  While  it  is  probable  that  two  or 
three  prominent  soft-coal  carriers  were 
held  in  mind  by  the  authors  of  this 
amendment,  it  is  generally  assumed — and 
probably  with  truth — that  it  is  aimed  at 
the  group  of  railroad  companies  which 
now  control  the  output  of  anthracite  coal 
in  Pennsylvania.  Several  years  are  to  be 
allowed  for  the  process  of  dissociating 
the  functions  of  common  carrier  from 
those  of  miner  of  and  dealer  in  coal. 

It  is  assumed  in  some  quarters,  and 
proclaimed  by  some  newspapers,  that  this 
law  will  result  in  a  revolution  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  trade,  and  in  great  changes  in 
the  position  of  the  so-called  anthracite 
roads.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  such 
results  are  not  to  be  expected,  and  that — 
as  in  the  case  of  other  “popular  laws” 
which  we  have  known — the  effects  of  this 
provision  of  the  railroad  rate  bill,  if  it 
becomes  law,  will  be  practically  very 
small. 

At  the  present  time,  these  railroads. 


with  the  exceptions  to  be  noted,  do  not 
nominally  own  the  coal  lands,  nor  do  they 
operate  them;  though  they  do  control  the 
mining  and  selling  companies  through  the 
ownership  of  stock.  Thus  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company  and  the  Coxe 
Brothers  Company  own  the  collieries 
tributary  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
The  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  oper¬ 
ates  through  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Company;  the  Erie  through  the 
Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company;  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  through  the  Lykens 
Valley,  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company 
and  others. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad 
Company  owns  no  coal  stock,  that  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  being  the  prope/ty  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  Company;  a  holding  company,  which 
also  owns  the  stock  of  the  railroad.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  the 
ownership  is  not  practically  in  the  rail¬ 
roads  ;  but  the’  law  looks  at  legal  techni¬ 
calities,  as  well  as  at  facts.  A  legal  fic¬ 
tion  is  often  quite  effectual  in  practice. 
Moreover,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
transfer  of  the  stocks  of  the  various  coal 
companies  to  other  parties,  which  will 
really  preserve  and  continue  the  alliance, 
while  removing  all  legal  appearance  of 
running  counter  to  the  provisions  of  law. 
The  recent  sale  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  stock  in  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  to  a  syndicate,  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  in  anticipation  of  this 
law,  is  an  instance  of  how  matters  may 
be  managed  in  a  legal  way. 

Only  two  important  anthracite  railroads 
own  and  operate  their  coal  lands  directly, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  coal  com¬ 
pany.  These  two  are  the  Delaware,  Lack¬ 
awanna  &  Western  and  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson.  Both  of  these  companies  work 
under  charters  granted  many  years  ago; 
and  in  both  the  coal-mining  feature  was 
originally  the  more  important,  the  trans¬ 
portation  line  being  rather  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  part.  Without  going  into  the  law 
deeply,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  whether 
under  the  Dartmouth  College  decision, 
which  has  governed  the  law  of  contract 
and  charter  for  so  many  years,  these  two 
companies  could  not  hold  their  present 
position  against  any  provision  in  the  rate 
bill.  It  will  be  a  knotty  question  for  the 
courts.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  position  of  the  anthracite  trade  will  be 
materially  changed  by  the  new  law. 
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An  alloy  which  will  withstand  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  water  under  pressure  in  a  metal 
valve  and  which  is  used  by  one  of  the 
largest  firms  in  the  country,  consists  of 
the  following  ingredients :  Copper,  10 ; 
tin,  I ;  ^inc,  7/16 ;  lead,  Yi. 

Valves  on  iron  pipes  of  hydraulic 
systems  are  often  channeled  out  by  iron 
scale  carried  along  by  the  water.  This 
scale  is  almost  as  bad  and  abrasive  as 
sand.  An  increase  of  lead  in  the  mixture 
will  make  a  metal  which  will  resist  the 
wear  better. 

Detaching  hooks  used  in  connection 
with  cages  should  be  taken  off,  together 
with  the  bridle  chains,  and  thoroughly 
cleaned,  oiled,  and  overhauled  at  frequent 
intervals.  Those  that  depend  for  their 
action  upon  the  shearing  of  a  copper  rivet 
should  have  a  fresh  rivet  put  in  when 
overhauling. 

An  exchange  has  just  discovered  that 
an  alternating  current  of  high  intensity 
will  cause  an  incandescent  lamp  held  in 
the  hand,  or  pointed  at  by  a  person  con¬ 
nected  with  the  source  of  current,  to  glow 
or  emit  a  light  somewhat  similar  to  that 
given  off  by  the  Geissler  tube  in  the  well- 
known  experiments  of  years  ago. 

paint  that  adheres  to  plaster,  and 
that  has  the  merit  of  being  waterproof, 
is  made  of  powdered  mica  mixed  with 
enough  collodion  to  make  it  flow.  The 
mica  is  first  bleached  by  fire,  then  boiled 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  finally  washed, 
dried,  and  reduced  to  a  powder.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary 
paint. 

.\  solution  of  one  part  sulphuric  acid 
and  two  parts  water;  applied  to  the  scaled 
smface  of  cast  iron  with  a  cloth  rolled  in 
the  form  of  a  brush,  using  enough  to  wet 
the  surface  well ;  will  completely  remove 
the  scale  if  allowed  to  stand  for  eight  or 
ten  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  a  simple  washing  with  water  wdll 
have  the  surface  clean  and  clear. 

The  principle  of  the  Montejus  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  wash  bottle, 
high  pressure  air  entering  by  a  small  pipe 
at  the  top,  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the 
pulp,  and  forcing  it  up  a  large  outlet  pipe, 
which  reaches  almost  to  the  bottom.  When 
full  the  valve  from  agitator  to  Montejus 
is  closed,  and  that  from  the  latter  to  the 
filter  press  opened,  the  air  at  90  lb.  to  the 
square  inch  is  turned  on,  and  the  slime 
is  forced  into  the  presses  on  the  floor 
above. 

In  plate-girder  design  that  section  is 
most  economical  which  has  the  area  of  the 
web  plate  equal  to  the  area  of  the  flanges ; 
i.  e.,  the  weight  of  the  two  flanges,  in¬ 
cluding  cover  plates,  should  equal  the 
weight  of  the  web  plate,  including  stiffen¬ 
ers  or  reinforcing  plates.  Of  course,  in 
building  work,  restrictions  of  floor  depth 
will  largely  govern  the  depth  of  the  gir¬ 


ders  ;  but  in  open  situations,  such  as 
bridges  and  trestles,  this  principle  can  be 
advantageously  used. 

Channeling  is  usually  due  to  hard  and 
soft  spots  in  the  castings,  which  result 
from  imperfect  mixtures  of  the  constit¬ 
uents.  The  more  tin  in  the  mixture  the 
greater  tendency  to  segregation.  This 
may  be  prevented  to  some  extent  by 
running  a  mixture  made  from  all  new 
metal  into  ingots  and  re-melting  it,  using 
at  least  1/3  remelt  in  the  mixture.  The 
alloy  should  not  be  poured  too  hot  A 
mixture  which  is  used  successfully  by  a 
firm  of  valve  makers  who  have  to  deal 
with  very  sandy  and  gritty  water,  con¬ 
sists  of:  Copper,  100;  tin,  17;  lead,  3. 

Government  specifications  for  white¬ 
washing  require  the  wash  to  be  made  as 
follows :  Slack  half  a  bushel  of  lime  in 
boiling  water,  covering  to  keep  in  the 
steam.  Strain  the  liquid,  and  add  a  peck 
of  salt  previously  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  3  lbs.  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste  and  stirred  in  while  hot,  V2  lb. 
Spanish  whiting,  and  i  lb.  of  glue  dis¬ 
solved  by  soaking  in  cold  water  which 
has  been  hung  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  glue 
pot.  To  this  mixture  add  5  gal.  of  hot 
water,  stir  well  and  let  stand  for  several 
days  covered  from  dust.  It  is  better 
when  applied  hot. 

Of  the  products  resulting  from  the 
refining  of  crude  petroleum,  10  per  cent, 
are  gasolene  and  substances  of  that  general 
character.  These  oils  are  all  highly 
volatile,  the  gases  are  readily  explosive, 
and  their  handling  is  attended  by  danger. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  products  of  petrol¬ 
eum  refining  is  lubricating  oil  of  various 
kinds.  About  17  per  cent,  is  “export 
oil”  which  is  a  low  grade  of  kerosene, 
unmarketable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  About  25  per  cent,  is 
commercial  kerosene  as  used  in  this 
country.  About  5  per  cent,  is  lost  in 
refining. 

In  detailing  structural  steel  work  a 
great  mass  of  cover  plates  is  sometimes 
added  to  the  flanges  of  plate  girders.  This 
often  is  done  to  the  extent  where  it  be¬ 
comes  bad  practice,  for  the  rivets  are  so 
long  that  a  bending  strain  is  put  upon 
them.  Six  ^-in.  cover  plates  are  about 
the  limit  of  good  practice,  and,  in  fact, 
when  plates  of  this  thickness  are  added 
to  the  flanges  of  a  girder,  the  holes  should 
always  be  drilled  or  reamed  rather  than 
punched.  With  thick  plates  a  point  is 
soon  reached  where  a  punch  is  broken  so 
often  that  it  becomes  cheaper  to  use  the 
more  expensive  process  of  drilling.  This 
is  especially  true  where  the  holes  are  of 
about  the  same  diameter  as,  or  of  less 
diameter  than,  the  thickness  of  the  plates. 

The  phonographic  record,  made  upon  a 
continuous  wire  by  electromagnetism  in¬ 
stead  of  upon  a  w’ax  cylinder  by  the  in¬ 
dentations  of  a  stylus,  is  now  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  commercial  form  and  for  com¬ 


mercial  purposes.  In  operation,  the  vary¬ 
ing  magnetic  intensity,  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  the  voice  of  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  the  record,  is  registered  upon  a  wire 
of  iron  or  other  magnetically  permeable 
material.  This  wire,  by  its  inductive  ef¬ 
fect,  upon  being  run  through  the  repro¬ 
ducing  mechanism,  reproduces  the  words 
recorded  upon  it.  The  action  is  stated  to 
be  even  and  smooth,  and  the  character  of 
the  record  is  said  to  have  none  of  the 
metallic  sound  which  is  so  often  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  phonographic  records  made  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

In  the  case  of  foundations  built  upon  a 
yielding  stratum  such  as  the  mud  and  soft 
material  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
many  Western  cities,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  consider  the  foundation  as  a  floating 
structure  rather  than  one  which  carries 
the  load  directly  to  the  soil.  In  these 
cases  it  is  quite  often  possible  to  build  the 
structure  as  a  mat,  almost  a  boat,  for  it  is 
raft-like  when  in  place  and  is  largely  sup¬ 
ported  by  its  own  buoyancy.  This  brings 
up  the  question — often  in  ridicule — as 
to  whether  the  upward  pressure  (which 
has  to  be  figured  upon  in  these  cases)  is 
not  sufficient  to  cause  the  building  to  fly 
up  into  the  air.  Engineers  who  use  this 
method  of  figuring  are  too  prone  to  act 
as  though  such  were  the  actual  case,  which 
of  course  reduces  an  otherwise  ingenious 
and  well-considered  method  of  designing 
to  an  absurdity. 

Much  of  the  steelwork  construction 
about  metallurgical  plants  is  in  the  nature 
of  shed  buildings.  These  are  best  de¬ 
signed  with  a  monitor  over  the  peak  of 
the  roof  if  it  is  of  gable  form.  The  best 
proportions  for  the  width  of  a  monitor  of 
this  type  are  determined  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  number  of  panel  points  in  the 
upper  chord  of  the  roof  trusses.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  width  equal  to  one-fourth 
the  total  span  is  best  so  far  as  appear¬ 
ances  go.  Even  if  made  as  wide  as  one- 
third  the  span,  the  appearance  is*  much 
better  than  when  made  comparatively 
narrow ;  and  with  either  of  these  propor¬ 
tions  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  side 
members  of  the  monitor  construction  to 
come  at  panel  points,  which  of  course  is 
where  they  should  be.  The  added  width 
of  monitor  is  obtained  at  an  increase  of 
cost  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  negligible, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  ends 
only  require  additional  material.  The 
area  of  the  sides  and  of  the  roof  needed 
is  the  same  no  matter  what  the  width. 
Low,  flat,  roofs  of  the  lean-to  type,  having 
a  slight  pitch,  may  be  arranged  for  ven¬ 
tilation  by  leaving  the  high  end  open  and 
building  in  saw-tooth  form.  This,  if  a 
gutter  is  provided  under  the  eaves  at  each 
step,  will  give  excellent  results,  especially 
over  wide  buildings  put  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  furnaces.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  usually  important  that  the 
roof  water  be  kept  away  from  the 
furnace. 
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Colliery  Notes. 

Ammonia  diluted  in  water,  or  “strych¬ 
nine  pills,”  are  both  powerful  reviving 
agents  for  restoring  anyone  who  is  faint 
from  the  effects  of  afterdamp.  Rescue 
parties  are  often  supplied  with  these  medi¬ 
cines  when  they  undertake  to  enter  a  dan¬ 
gerous  mine. 

The  disadvantage  of  using  alcohol  in 
the  safety  lamp  is  that  it  does  not  give 
much  light  and  consequently  another 
lamp  must  be  carried  to  light  the  way. 
The  alcohol  flame,  however,  is  very  sen¬ 
sitive  and  shows  a  cap  when  the  per¬ 
centage  of  gas  is  very  small. 

Only  under  exceptional  circumstances 
should  the  ventilating  system  of  a  mine  be 
changed  after  an  explosion.  The  en¬ 
tombed  miners  always  rely  on  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  direction  in  which  the  air  cur¬ 
rent  is  moving;  so  that  any  reversal  of 
the  normal  system  will  drive  the  gases 
upon  them  with  disastrous  results. 

In  a  mine  where  the  roof  is  bad,  it 
is  criminal  negligence  on  the  part  of 
a  superintendent  to  allow  short-grained 
timber,  such  as  oak  or  beech,  to  be  taken 
underground  for  prop  use.  Such  timber 
besides  being  heavy,  is  not  elastic  and 
will  snap  without  warning,  allowing  the 
roof  to  catch  the  miners  before  they  can 
get  away. 

It  is  advisable  that  every  colliery  should 
organize  and  train  a  corps  of  experienced 
and  intelligent  miners  into  a  rescue  party, 
to  be  used  in  case  of  an  explosion.  Each 
man  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  safety  lamp  and  provided 
with  all  necessary  equipment,  such  as  life¬ 
saving  apparatus,  medicine  for  reviving 
those  overcome,  etc.  Everything  should 
be  kept  in  readiness  at  a  point  convenient 
to  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

Flat'  steel  ropes  from  present  outlook 
are  not  likely  to  supersede  the  round  steel 
rope  for  hoisting  purposes.  The  first  cost 
of  the  flat  rope  is  greater,  it  wears  faster, 
weighs  more  and  is  harder  to  repair.  The 
advantage  of  the  flat  rope  is  that  it  pre¬ 
vents  fleeting,  and  that  it  is  generally  built 
to  taper,  so  that  the  smallest  end  is  at  the 
cage,  where  the  load  is  least.  Also  when 
the  rope  is  out  and  the  cage  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  giving  the  maximum  load  to 
be  hoisted,  the  drum,  or  rather  reel,  is  of 
a  minimum  diameter,  and  the  engine  has 
its  greatest  leverage  to  start  the  load,  thus 
increasing  the  mechanical  efficiency. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  build  dams  or 
heavy  walls  in  mines  so  as  to  isolate  a 
portion  of  the  workings  to  protect  from 
water  or  fire.  In  building  the  dam  to  hold 
back  a  column  of  water,  it  is  best  to  arch 
the  dam  toward  the  direction  from  which 
the  pressure  comes,  and  firmly  toe  it  in  to 
the  bottom,  roof,  and  side  of  the  entry. 
A  brick  wall  is  considered  preferable  to 
stone,  especially  when  two  or  more  separ¬ 
ate  walls  can  be  built  and  good  concrete 
filling  placed  between  them.  If  a  stone  wall 


is  built,  it  should  have  a  brick  facing.  In 
one  case  where  leakage  occurred,  the 
water  was  pumped  out  and  horse  manure 
placed  against  the  side  of  the  dam,  being 
held  there  by  planks.  This  proved  an 
effectual  stopping  and  the  leakage  ceased. 

It  is  believed  that  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  of  coal  is  principally  due  to  the 
condensation  and  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  which  by  heating,  causes  the 
volatile  hydrocarbons,  and  often  the  car¬ 
bon  itself,  to  combine  chemically  with  the 
condensed  oxygen.  If  there  is  sufficient 
air,  a  high  external  temperature,  and  the 
coal  so  broken  that  fresh  faces  are  ex¬ 
posed  and  afford  a  ready  surface  for  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  then  the  conditions 
are  favorable  for  stimulating  the  process. 
Another  condition  that  tends  to  cause  th^ 
spontaneous  ignition  of  coal  is  due  to 
the  action  of  moisture  on  the  sulphur  in 
the  form  of  iron  pyrites.  In  both  of  these 
cases,  a  strong  current  of  air  will  remove 
the  heat,  and  consequently  the  danger 
from  either  of  these  causes  is  lessened. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  for 
many  years  as  to  what  rules  are  accept¬ 
able  for  the  correct  classification  of  the 
various  coals.  Up  until  recently  the  dif¬ 
ferent  coals  were  classed  according  to 
their  fuel  ratio,  this  ratio  being  the 
quotient  of  the  fixed  carbon  divided  by 
the  volatile  combustible  •  matter.  This 
method  was  fairly  good,  but  did  not  draw 
the  line  beween  anthracite,  semi-anthra¬ 
cite,  semi-bituminous,  lignite,  etc.,  as 
closely  as  was  desired.  The  Government 
in  its  testing  plant  at  St.  Louis,  found 
by  a  series  of  experiments  that  it  was 
better  to  classify  fuels  according  to  their 
“carbon-hydrogen  ratio.”  It  is  not 
claimed  that  this  classification  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  accurate  for  final  acceptance,  but 
rather  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  any 
scheme  heretofore  used. 

The  various  safety  lamps  now  used 
w'ith  oil  as  the  illuminating  medium,  will 
usually  not  show  a  cap  when  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  gas  in  the  air  is  less  than  2  per 
cent,  and  often  as  high  as  254  per  cent. 
The  same  lamp,  it  has  been  proven,  will 
show  a  clear  cap  down  as  low  as  0.15  per 
cent,  when  hydrogen  is  used  as  the  test¬ 
ing  flame.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  lamp 
can  also  be  increased  by  using  a  certain 
portion  of  petroleum  with  the  oil,  or  by 
the  use  of  alcohol  to  produce  a  testing 
flame.  If  we  introduce  a  dead  black  back¬ 
ground  behind  the  flame,  the  cap  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  visible.  Since  our  present 
safety  lamps,  when  using  oil,  will  not  de¬ 
tect  gas  when  it  forms  less  than  2  per  cent, 
of  the  air,  it  is  readily  seen  that,  as  the 
mine  has  been  considered  non-gaseous, 
the  addition  of  an  extra  small  precentage, 
to  the  2  per  cent,  already  present,  would 
be  sufficient  to  bring  the  atmosphere  up  to 
its  lowest  explosive  point.  Safety  lamps 
with  increased  sensitiveness  are  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
such  lamps  are  now  being  perfected. 


A  recent  compilation  of  statistics  with 
reference  to  the  cost  of  diamond  drilling, 
goes  to  prove  how  variable  is  the 
cost  of  such  work,  and  how  utterly  im¬ 
possible  it  is  to  fix  anything  more  than 
general  rules  from  which  an  approxi¬ 
mate  figure  of  cost  can  be  deduced.  Out 
of  20  holes,  drilled  through  jasper, 
marble,  and  iron  slate,  and  varying  in 
depth  from  no  to  1100  ft.,  the  average 
cost  was  $3.14  per  ft.  Of  this  cost,  39 
per  cent,  went  for  labor,  22  per  cent,  for 
carbon,  and  the  remainder  for  fuel,  re¬ 
pairs,  supplies,  etc.  Another  series  of  16 
holes  varying  in  depth  from  94  to  390  ft., 
with  an  average  of  314  ft.,  showed  an 
average  cost  of  $2.70  per  ft.  Of  this 
amount,  38  per  cent,  went  for  labor,  and 
13  per  cent,  for  carbons.  The  cost  of 
drilling  in  soft  schist  rock  was  as  low  as 
$i  per  ft.,  of  which  labor  formed  66  per 
cent,  and  diamonds  30  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  drilling  in  hard  syenite  rock,  was 
twice  that  of  drilling  in  tough  diorite, 
the  cost  of  the  diamonds  in  drilling  the 
syenite  rock,  approximated  63  per  cent, 
and  the  labor  33  per  cent.;  in  the  diorite 
rock,  the  carbon  cost  30  per  cent,  and  the 
labor  66  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The 
speed  of  drilling  varied  from  6  to  25  ft. 
per  day,  and  the  holes  had  a  mean 
diameter  of  inches. 

Both  blower  and  exhaust-fan  systems 
of  ventilation  have  their  advocates,  and 
each  class  is  ready  to  substantiate  its  the¬ 
ory  by  advancing  plausible  arguments. 
Blower  fans  dam  the  gas  back  in  the 
strata,  and  any  slackening  of  the  fan  les¬ 
sens  the  pressure,  causing  the  accumulated 
gas  to  spring  out  into  the  airways.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  exhaust  fan  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking  off  pressure,  and  when  any¬ 
thing  happens  to  block  the  intake  airway, 
the  pressure  is  so  diminished  that  the  gas 
responds  on  the  same  principle.  If  the 
trouble,  however,  is  at  the  ventilating  mo¬ 
tor  and  the  fan  stops,  then  the  exhaust 
system  has  the  advantage,  for  the  mine 
pressure  rises  and  the  gases  are  driven 
back  into  the  crevices.  A  stoppage  of  the 
blower  fan  reduces  the  pressure  in  the 
mine,  and  the  mine  gases  expand  into  the 
workings  at  a  time  when  the  results  may 
be  most  dangerous.  Barometric  changes 
affect  the  mine  air  less  where  a  force  fan 
is  used  than  where  the  vacuum  system 
is  employed;  but  so  far  as  we  know  this 
advantage  is  very  small.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  reason  that  has  caused  the  general 
adoption  of  exhaust  fans  is  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  making  the  intake  airway  the 
haulage  road,  and  consequently  having  it 
unobstructed  by  doors.  Also  in  this  case 
the  men  do  not  have  to  work  in  the  gas¬ 
laden  return  air.  In  the  rare  case  where 
the  mine  workings  have  openings  or  crev¬ 
ices  reaching  to  the  surface,  the  blower 
or  plenum  system  of  ventilation  is  essen¬ 
tially  best,  for  in  this  case  each  crevice 
becomes  a  discharge  vent  for  the  gases. 
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The  Handling  of  Colored  Labor. 

BV  C.  S.  HERZIG.* 

The  handling  of  colored  labor  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  confronts  the  mining  man  in 
many  parts  of  the  world;  ranging  from 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  negro  speaks  the  language  of 
his  employer,  to  South  Africa,  where  the 
different  dialects  have  necessitated  the  use 
of  a  bastard,  Anglo- Ethiopian  jargon,  so 
that  conversation  between  boss  and  men  is 
restricted  to  a  very  limited  number  of  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  introduction  of  Chinese  on  the 
Rand  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  necessi¬ 
tate  the  constant  use  of  an  interpreter 
until  the  Chinaman  learns  pidgin  English. 
Where  there  is  no  common  language  be¬ 
tween  the  boss  and  employees  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  labor  is  certainly  not  so  great 
as  in  cases  where  the  boss  can  personally 
make  his  wishes  known  to  each  individual. 
Either  the  white  man  must  learn  the  col¬ 
ored  man’s  langpiage,  or  vice  versa.  In 
most  cases  the  colored  man  cannot  speak, 
or  will  not  learn  a  European  language,  so 
that  the  employer  is  forced  to  learn 
enough  of  the  native  language  to  make  his 
orders  intelligible  to  the  natives.  In  Ma¬ 
laya,  that  is  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Archipelago,  in  India,  in  Spanish  America, 
and  in  handling  the  Kafir  in  South  Africa, 
the  white  man  usually  acquires  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  native  language,  al¬ 
though  the  white  boss  does  not  usually 
learn  Chinese  or  kindred  languages. 

The  handling  of  large  numbers  of  men, 
so  as  to  secure  their  greatest  efficiency,  is 
always  a  serious  problem,  and  the  first  es¬ 
sential  is  a  means  of  verbal  inter-commu¬ 
nication,  because  instructions  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  carried  out,  must  be  properly  under¬ 
stood,  and  any  interpretation  through  a 
third  person  makes  mistakes  likely.  I  re¬ 
call  several  instances  where  the  stupidity 
and  ignorance  of  the  best  interpreters  avail¬ 
able  increased  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
out  a  certain  piece  of  work  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  require  almost  constant  personal 
supervision,  w'hich  should  not  have  been 
necessary. 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting  good 
work  out  of  workmen.  However,  the  av¬ 
erage  day  laborer  released  to  any  extent 
from  supervision,  will  do  as  little  work  as 
he  thinks  his  boss  will  stand  for.  This 
is  more  true  of  colored  labor  than  of 
white,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
where  the  white  man  lacks  the  same  sense 
of  loyalty,  he  is  very  artful  in  his  dodges. 
On  the  other  hand  the  hight  of  a  negro’s 
ambition  is  to  have  plenty  of  food  and 
nothing  to  do  but  lie  on  his  back  and  con¬ 
template  the  heavens  through  the  medium 
of  a  shady  treetop.  If  you  do  not  set  him 
a  task,  he  will  “lie  down”  on  you,  whether 
he  be  a  nigger  with  a  couple  of  centuries 
of  American  or  Spanish  civilization  at  his 
back,  or  one  just  from  the  bush.  There  is 
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no  one  else  who  can  be  so  contented  doing 
nothing,  so  satisfied  to  be  idle,  as  a  negro ; 
and  this  is  true  of  him  the  world  over. 
The  American  “darky”  cannot  understand 
why  the  police  move  him  on  when  he  is 
“jes  doin’  nuthin.” 

Colored  labor  may  be  sub-divided  into 
several  general  types  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  arbitrary  classification,  viz. : 
I.  The  North  American  negro;  2.  The 
Indian  coolie;  3.  The  African  negro;  4. 
The  Chinaman ;  5.  The  Malayan ;  6.  Other 
colored  races.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Mexican  and  the  mixed  races  of  Span¬ 
ish  America,  who  are  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  colored  people,  but  yet  present  some  of 
the  same  difficulties  of  management. 

This  classification  aims  at  a  broad  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  the  colored  races 
employed  in  mining,  and  while  a  great 
many  rules  have  a  common  application  to 
all,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  separ¬ 
ated  geographically  and  by  difference  in 
language  renders  it  impossible  to  consider 
them  as  a  whole. 

Although  I  have  had  a  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  I  do 
not  feel  qualified  to  discuss  the  question 
in  minute  detail,  but  hope  by  this  intro¬ 
duction  to  open  a  discussion  by  mining 
men  in  different  countries  with  the  end  of 
leading  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
methods  adopted  for  the  successful  hand¬ 
ling  of  colored  labor.  I  will  therefore  not 
attempt  to  go  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  each  of  these  types,  but  will  rather  cite 
a  few  instances  from  my  own  experience, 
as  a  text  from  which  to  draw  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  follow. 

.4n  out-of-the-way  corner  in  which  I 
have  spent  some  time  is  German  South¬ 
west  Africa,  a  rather  desolate  region,  sit¬ 
uate  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  just 
north  of  Cape  Colony.  There  the  German 
carries  a  whip  when  he  goes  among  his 
employees.  Plenty  of  licking  and  an  empty 
belly  does  not  make  a  willing  workman, 
nor  does  it  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  all  aboriginal  races  are  proud.  It 
is  their  particular  brand  of  pride,  but  it 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  German  industrial  system  is  based 
on  the  initial  proposition  of  master  and 
man.  This  idea  is  ingrained  in  every  Ger¬ 
man,  from  his  youth  up,  and  together 
with  the  military  system,  the  bureaucratic 
methods  of  the  country  and  the  great  class 
distinction,  often  brings  it  about  that  the 
masters  are  not  always  considerate  of  their 
employees.  Evils  arising  from  such  a  con¬ 
dition  furnish  the  true  element  of  a  native 
uprising  such  as  is  now  costing  Germany 
so  much  in  men,  money  and  prestige  in 
Southwest  Africa.  The  Germans,  despite 
their  philosophy,  forget  that  the -weak  can 
be  tyrannized  to  such  an  extent,  that  out 
of  their  despair  grows  the  courage  for  re¬ 
sistance. 

In  Southwest  Africa  wages  paid  to  the 
native  range  from  8  to  10  marks  per 
month,  plus  food.  The  food  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  liberality  of  the  native’s  em¬ 


ployer.  Usually  it  consists  of  a  scant 
pound  of  rice  daily,  and  in  some  cases  an 
allowance  of  milk.  Besides  this  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  get  a  small  weekly  allowance  of 
coffee,  sugar,  tobacco  and  schnapps  (gin). 
The  wages  are  rarely  paid  in  cash.  Un¬ 
der  ordinary  circumstances  the  native  must 
take  it  out  in  trade,  and  as  the  employer 
makes  a  profit  on  what  he  sells,  the  buying 
power  of  the  wages  is  greatly  reduced. 
Very  often  a  boy  gets  an  old  coat  or 
trousers  in  lieu  of  wages.  The  pound  of 
rice  daily  is  not  sufficient  food  for  a  man 
who  is  on  duty  12  to  15  hours,  usually 
from  sun  up  until  dark;  much  less  is  it 
sufficient  to  feed  a  family  on.  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  the  German  has  not  succeeded 
with  the  colored  labor  problem? 

The  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  American 
Indian  have  been  a  much  discussed  ques¬ 
tion.  The  aboriginal  of  Southwest 
Africa  presents  a  different  problem,  but 
he  has  suffered  great  wrongs  at  the  hands 
of  the  German.  The  red  man  will  not 
work.  His  pride  forbids  it.  His  squaw 
is  the  laboring  man  of  the  family.  On 
the  other  hand  the  natives  of  Southwest 
Africa,  i.e.,  the  Herrero,  Damara,  Nama- 
qua,  and  Ovambo,  will  work.  Even  the 
Hottentots  and  bastard  races  enter  into 
certain  occupations ;  yet  the  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  of  Southwest  Africa  are  such 
that  there  is  little  or  no  work  for  the 
native,  and  as  the  German  has  taken  his 
land  and  confiscated  his  cattle,  he  has  no 
hope  of  getting  food  without  work,  and  as 
there  is  none  to  be  had  otherwise,  starva¬ 
tion  is  staring  him  in  the  face.  As  long 
as  the  women  and  children  were  able  to 
dig  roots  and  gather  gums  and  nuts  to 
supplement  the  pound  of  rice  the  Herrero 
stood  it.  But  when  a  series  of  dry  years 
made  field  food  scarce  and  he  and  his 
family  began  to  starve  and  die  of  hunger 
and  e.xposure,  he  could  remember  that 
before  the  German  occupation  he  owned 
cattle  and  sheep.  He  was  still  proud 
despite  his  poverty,  and  much  whipping 
and  an  empty  belly  did  not  make  his  life 
an  easy  one  to  bear.  The  German  con¬ 
siders  the  nigger  of  no  consequence  and 
treats  him  with  brutality,  so  that  the  na¬ 
tive,  fearing  and  distrusting  him,  per¬ 
forms  his  work,  not  willingly  or  loyally, 
but  in  a  half-hearted  sort  of  way. 

My  own  experience  in  handling  these 
same  natives  in  Southwest  Africa  was 
somewhat  different.  I  took  advantage  of 
what  I  saw  and,  despite  a  very  short  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  country,  determined 
to  adopt  methods  other  than  those 
practiced  by  my  German  friends.  The 
object  of  my  visit  was  the  investigation 
of  an  old  mine  that  had  been  shut  down 
for  40  years  or  more  and  the  boys  (na¬ 
tives)  I  employed  were  Herreros  and  Da- 
maras,  many  of  whom  came  to  me  right 
from  the  bush  clothed  only  with  skins  of 
animals  over  their  loins.  They  had  never 
even  seen  miner’s  tools,  much  less  used 
them.  The  advice  I  received  from  all 
sides  was  to  keep  wages  low  and  not  to 
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feed  them  too  well,  as  they  could  not 
stand  being  generously  treated.  My  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  methods  of  the  colonists 
led  me  to  believe  that  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  upon  and  the  first  principle  I  laid 
down  was  that  the  natives,  if  they  worked 
hard,  required  ample  food.  You  cannot 
raise  steam  in  a  boiler  without  fuel,  nor 
can  you  expect  great  physical  exertion 
without  nourishing  the  body.  Further, 
aboriginals  being  simple-minded  must  be 
treated  frankly  and  honestly  and  all 
promises  kept,  so  as  to  gain  their  confi¬ 
dence  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  outcome  more  than  justified  my  ex¬ 
pectations.  As  a  food  allowance,  each 
boy  that  worked  his  shift  received  one 
pound  of  rice,  ship  biscuits  and  fresh 
meat.  Sometimes  meal  was  substituted 
for  one  of  these.  At  the  end  of  the  week, 
providing  they  had  worked  four  shifts, 
they  received  an  allowance  of  coffee,  salt, 
sugar,  tobacco,  matches,  and  schnapps 
(diluted  gin).  I  scrupulously  kept  all 
promises  I  made  to  them,  with  the  result 
that  they  trusted  me  and  my  word  was 
sufficient.  There  was  no  whip  about  the 
place;  they  were  punished,  when  they 
transgressed,  by  having  a  portion  of  their 
food  allowance  cut  off.  This  affected 
them  in  their  most  vulnerable  spot  and 
acted  like  a  charm.  I  also  instituted  a 
system  of  rewards  which  instilled  a  very 
active  spirit  of  rivalry  among  different 
boys.  In  order  to  carry  this  out  several 
grades  were  made  with  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  pay;  the  best  boys  were  then 
selected  as  leaders  and  received  an  extra 
amount  of  tobacco  and  sugar.  Others  who 
did  some  special  service  on  any  day  were 
rewarded  with  a  piece  of  tobacco  or  other 
similar  thing  of  value.  As  these  favorites 
remained  in  favor  only  as  long  as  they 
showed  their  superiority,  there  was  a 
great  straining  to  keep  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  boss,  as  any  slackening  off  was 
followed  by  immediate  withdrawal  of  ex¬ 
tras  and  a  reduction  in  grade.  My  boys 
were  always  happy,  were  exceedingly 
faithful  and  willing,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  they  became  proficient  with 
hammer  and  drill.  The  head  boys  vied 
with  each  other  as  to  who  could  get  the 
most  work  done.  They  were  nearly  al¬ 
ways  on  hand  long  before  it  was  time 
to  go  on  shift  and  they  certainly  seemed 
to  appreciate  honest  treatment. 

The  way  that  Great  Britain  has  treated 
the  labor  problem  in  India  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  immense  success.  The  key¬ 
note  of  this  success  is  that  the  native  has 
been  freed  from  the  exactions  of  the  Ra¬ 
jahs,  that  his  life  and  property  are  se¬ 
cure,  and  he  has  learned  that  the  “Sahibs” 
keep  their  promises.  No  unimportant 
matter  is  that  his  mode  of  life  has  not 
been  interfered  with.  The  Government 
has  stepped  in  like  a  big  brother,  who 
protects  the  weaklings  and  fights  their  bat¬ 
tles  for  them.  It  has  set  in  motion  a  far- 
seeing  and  just  Government  that  admin¬ 


isters  wisely  and  well,  and  works  so 
smoothly,  that  the  native  respects  it  and 
will  fight  for  it. 

In  the  Malay  archipelago,  the  English, 
Germans,  and  Portuguese  have  colonies  in 
the  extreme  east;  the  remainder  belongs 
to  the  Dutch,  and  outside  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  the  islands  are  for  the  most 
part  very  little  under  the  influence  of  the 
whites.  The  Dutch  have  attained  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  success  in  handling 
the  labor  of  the  islands,  though  curiously 
enough  the  only  dividend-paying  gold 
mine  in  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  Indies  is 
managed  by  an  Englishman. 

The  Dutch  treatment  of  the  natives  is 
a  queer  mixture  of  broadmindedness  and 
the  reverse.  They  have  followed  in  the 
foot-steps  of  the  British  and  freed  the 
natives  from  the  imposition  of  his  rulers ; 
they  have  established  law  and  order  and 
they  have  allowed  the  native  freedom  of 
religion  and  custom.  The  Dutch  believe 
that  christianizing  natives  does  not  make 
better  citizens  of  them,  and  hence  mis¬ 
sions  are  not  encouraged.  Even  in  re¬ 
mote  districts  they  send  a  representative 
of  the  Government,  who  stands  for  law 
and  order,  who  acts  as  magistrate,  and 
who  in  his  way  is  quite  an  autocrat.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  strive  to  crush  out 
any  individuality  a  native  possesses.  He 
must  not  presume  to  address  a  white  man 
in  Dutch,  and  included  among  the  whites 
are  all  grades  of  Eurasians  (mixed- 
breeds).  If  instead  of  the  native  sarong 
(skirt)  he  wears  European  costume,  he 
must  in  addition  wear  a  cloth  draped 
over  his  trousers  from  his  waist,  and  un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  is  a  native  allow’ed 
to  wear  a  hat  without  also  wearing  a  head- 
cloth.  This  sort  of  thing  wounds  the 
pride  of  the  better  class  of  native  and  the 
remainder  follow  their  leaders.  Where 
they  are  strong  enough  they  offer  resis¬ 
tance  as  they  have  in  Acheen,  the  west 
end  of  Sumatra,  in  which  district  a 
war  has  been  going  on  for  over  30 
years.  Yet  I  am  sure  if  the  British  took 
possession  of  Acheen  the  natives  would 
lay  dowm  their  arms.  This  may  sound 
like  international  politics  and  as  such  out 
of  place  in  a  paper  on  mining,  but  what 
I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  the  whole 
matter  rests  on  the  greater  liberality  of 
the  British  treatment  of  the  native  races; 
and  that  therefore  the  Englishman  gets 
more  willing  workers  than  his  Dutch 
neighbors. 

In  old  times  in  Java  the  common  people 
meeting  one  of  the  ruling  class  on  the 
road  would  have  to  squat  down  on  the 
side  of  the  road  till  the  aristocrat  had 
passed.  The  Dutch  have  insisted  on  this 
obeisance  being  accorded  to  all  whites. 
Nowadays  the  native  is  beginning  to  see 
and  learn  that  a  great  many  of  the  white 
men  are  no  better  than  he  is,  and  he  does 
not  pay  his  homage  as  willingly  as  in 
former  times. 

In  a  number  of  instance  in  Malaya  I 
have  seen  a  slackness  among  the  workers 


that  could  only  come  from  a  total  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  native  character  on 
the  part  of  the  bosses.  The  average 
Malay  is  willing  and  tractable,  yet  I 
know  of  a  mine  where  the  white  men 
were  afraid  to  go  about  without  firearms. 
They  had  treated  the  coolies  so  brutally 
that  they  stood  in  fear  of  an  uprising. 
The  treatment  they  had  meted  out  was 
done  in  accord  with  their  policy  of  crush¬ 
ing  out  the  native’s  individuality.  The 
French  say  “That  it  is  ridicule  that 
kills”  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  people 
who  are  more  susceptible  to  sarcasm  than 
the  Malay  races ;  and  it  is  a  more  potent 
form  of  rebuke  for  them  than  the  lash. 

The  island  of  Java  furnishes  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  coolies  to  the  other 
islands,  although  the  Chinese  from  Sing¬ 
apore  and  Indian  coolies  are  employed  to 
some  extent.  The  Dutch  do  not  like  the 
coolie  from  British  possessions,  and  the 
latter  have  very  little  love  for  the  Dutch. 
The  Dutch  insist  on  even  English  speak¬ 
ing  coolies  speaking  nothing  but  Malay 
to  them,  as  all  languages  are  barred 
between  master  and  his  men,  except 
Malay.  Besides  having  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  they  find  that  they  are 
not  so  well  treated  by  their  Teutonic  as 
by  their  Anglo-Saxon  masters.  The  min¬ 
eral  production  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
is  at  a  low  point  now,  but  there  are  many 
indications  of  mineral  wealth ;  petroleum, 
tin,  gold,  coal,  and  copper.  These  will 
eventually  be  developed  and  the  labor 
question  of  the  islands  will  assume  more 
serious  proportions. 

It  is  interesting  to  draw  a  comparison 
hetween  the  methods  of  the  Dutch  and 
British,  handling  the  same  class  of  labor. 
The  Dutchman,  with  more  severe  methods, 
does  not  get  more  work  out  of  the  coolie 
than  does  the  British  boss,  so  that  the 
preference  of  the  coolie  cannot  be  laid 
to  that  account.  The  gist  of  the  thing 
seems  to  me  that  under  Anglo-Saxon 
authority  he  gets  more  freedom,  better 
pay,  better  food  and  less  harsh  treat¬ 
ment,  than  he  gets  from  the  Dutch. 

Considering  some  of  the  general  ques¬ 
tions  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  white  man 
naturally  considers  himself  the  superior 
of  the  colored  man.  This  often  leads  to 
a  total  disregard  of  any  feelngs  on  the 
part  of  the  niggers.  The  only  way  that 
good,  results  can  be  obtained  is  in  each 
case  to  study  the  characteristics  of  the 
people  to  be  dealt  with,  and  to  give  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  similar  conditions  of 
life  and  food  to  what  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  at  home.  Try  to  make 
them  eat  food  they  do  not  like  and  they 
will  resent  it.  If  they  are  used  to  eating 
mealies  they  will  object  to  the  complete 
substitution  of  rice.  A  Chinaman  wants 
his  rice  and  green  vegetables;  the  Malay 
lives  on  rice  and  dried  fish ;  the  Mexican 
wants  his  frijoles  and  any  amount  of 
white  man’s  food  will  not  content  him, 
without  his  daily  portion  of  beans,  nor 
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will  any  of  the  races  under  discussion  be 
satisfied  if  their  chief  article  of  diet  is 
missing. 

In  no  country  will  the  colored  races 
perform  manual  labor  if  a  living  is  to  be 
obtained  otherwise.  In  the  desert  country 
of  Northern  Mexico  nearly  the  whole 
population  are  miners  because  the  region 
itself  is  not  fruitful  except  for  minerals, 
and  supplies  must  be  imported.  As  they 
must  have  money  to  purchase  food  and 
clothing  they  work  for  it.  In  Southern 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  where  the 
natural  products  of  the  country  (easily 
obtained)  form  the  main  food  supplies  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  where  little  clothing 
is  required,  the  native  is  lazy  and  labor 
is  scarce.  The  native  does  not  have  to 
work.  His  simple  wants  are  easily  sat¬ 
isfied  and  he  has  no  thought  of  laying 
up  money.  All  he  desires  is  a  living  and 
if  he  gets  it,  he  is  contented  and  the  mor¬ 
row  will  take  care  of  itself.  Under  such 
conditions  you  cannot  attempt  to  coerce 
labor.  The  men  w'ill  walk  out  if  you 
do.  I  can  recall  an  instance  on  a  mine  in 
South  America  some  years  ago,  under 
similar  conditions  of  natural  abundance 
of  food.  There  was  plenty  of  bananas, 
sugar-cane,  and  cocoanuts,  and  on  these 
the  native  lived.  There  had  never  been 
any  white  men  in  the  district  before  the 
starting  of  the  mining  company,  and  the 
native  was  used  to  one  long  round  of 
holidays;  I  believe  they  had  155  or  160 
holidays  per  annum.  One  of  our  pros¬ 
pectors  always  had  boys  in  plenty,  who 
worked  wdienever  he  wanted  them  to.  An¬ 
other  of  our  men  was  alw'ays  having 
trouble.  The  latter  was  used  to  handling 
white  labor,  but  could  not  adapt  himself 
to  the  conditions  of  the  country.  He  had 
not  studied  the  native’s  character  and 
wanted  to  mold  them  after  his  own 
fashion.  They  were  independent  and 
proud,  and  would  not  w'ork  unless  it 
suited  them.  They  could  be  led  but  not 
forced. 

In  Africa,  among  the  negroes,  corpu¬ 
lency  is  a  sign  of  aristocracy.  Some  of 
the  native  kings  and  queens  are  so  fat 
that  they  can  scarcely  w’alk.  Yet  in  other 
respects  they  live  very  little  better  than 
any  of  their  subjects.  The  mainspring  of 
their  desire  is  food,  plenty  of  it,  and 
nothing  to  do.  Witness  the  Kafirs  of 
South  Africa,  who  go  to  the  mines,  work 
for  a  few’  years,  and  go  back  to  their 
native  villages,  get  two  or  three  wives 
to  work  for  them,  and  they  can  dream 
away  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  idle¬ 
ness  and  comfort ;  the  hight  of  their 
ambition  fulfilled.  In  America  the  negro 
has  the  same  feeling.  Many  of  them,  in 
the  South,  do  not  work  more  than  two 
or  three  days  a  week,  and  one  can  see 
them  lying  on  their  backs  with  their  hats 
shading  their  eyes  and  sunning  them¬ 
selves  like  so  many  alligators,  without 
evincing  a  sign  of  life. 

I  could  possibly  cite  numerous  other 
incidents  of  a  similar  character,  and 


despite  all  I  have  written  it  may  still  be 
said  that  I  have  not  touched  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  efficiency  of  colored  labor  versus 
white,  but  this  is  a  field  so  broad  that  no 
one  man  could  do  justice  to  it;  and  I 
hope  that  this  article  will  stimulate  others 
to  give  specific  details  of  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  this  direction. 

As  a  result  of  my  experience  I  should 
say  that  the  following  seven  conclusions 
are  necessary  for  the  successful  handling 
of  colored  labor: 

1.  A  common  language  so  as  to  render 
inter-communication  easy  between  the 
boss  and  his  men. 

2.  The  important  question  of  the 
proper  kind  of  food  and  plenty  of  it. 

3.  The  non-prostitution  of  native 
women  by  the  w’hites. 

4.  Freedom  of  native  custom  and 
religion. 

5.  Honest  and  just  treatment  of  the 
natives  and  keeping  of  promises. 

6.  The  use  of  a  reward  system  and 
grading  with  special  privileges  based  on 
merit. 

7.  The  stimulating  of  the  native  to 
work  by  enabling  him  to  secure  w’hat  he 
considers  luxuries  as  the  result  of  his 
labors. 


Mineral  Production  of  Norway. 

Edward  F.  Gray,  acting  British  consul 
at  Christiania,  in  a  report,  dated  March 
22,  communicates  the  following: 

Co/^per — The  exports  of  pyrites  and 
copper  ore  increased  considerably  in  1905, 
the  former  by  some  31,000  tons  and  the 
latter  by  about  700  tons.  Trondhjem  and 
Bodo  are  the  chief  ports  for  shipping 
pyrites,  the  copper  ore  being  mainly  ex¬ 
ported  via  Bergen,  Haugesund,  and 
Tromso.  The  Sulitjelma  copper  works, 
east  of  Bodd,  are  still  being  extended,  and 
treated  87,000  tons  of  ore  in  1905.  A  new 
smelting  furnace  is  to  be  erected,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  manager,  Herr  Knud«en, 
which  is  said  to  effect  a  saving  of  80c.  per 
ton  of  ore.  The  copper  production  at 
Sulitjelma  in  1905  was  about  456  tons.  • 

The  follow’ing  figures  represent  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  other  mines :  Alten.  940  tons 
export  pyrites,  with  3.4  per  cent  copper 
and  1.310  tons  copper  ore  with  7.7  per 
cent,  copper ;  a  Knudsen  furnace  is  under 
construction.  Rdros,  30.000  tons,  of  which 
18.000  tons  were  smelting  ore  and  12,000 ex¬ 
port  pyrites :  706  tons  copper  produced  at 
the  smelting  works.  The  Lyrgen  copper 
works  (Birtavarre)  in  the  prefecture  of 
Tromso.  were  destroyed  by  fire;  the  works 
are  now  rebuilt  and  will  be  opened  shortly. 
Bosmo  works,  near  Mo..  25.000  tons  of 
pyrites.  Kjoli  mine.  27,000  tons  of  pyrites. 
Killingdal  mine.  11,600  tons  of  pyrites.  At 
the  Meldalen  deposits  a  railway  is  under 
construction,  and  in  two  years  time  it  is 
hoped  to  be  able  to  export  60.000  to-is  of 
pyrites  and  copper  ore  annually,  and  con¬ 
siderable  works  are  expected  near  Ro't- 
vangen,  when  means  of  transport  are  c^'m- 


pleted.  Norwegian  sulphite-cellulose  fac¬ 
tories  have  now  begun  to  use  Norwegian 
pyrites  instead  of  importing  Italian  sul¬ 
phur.  In  1905  the  consumption  of  five 
Norwegian  sulphite  mills  was  about  20,000 
tons,  and  seven  mills  have  contracted  fer 
32,000  tons  from  the  autumn  of  1906. 
About  equal  quantities  are  said  to  have 
been  ordered  by  Swedish  sulphite  fac¬ 
tories,  besides  about  30,000  tons  pyrites 
for  sulphuric  acid  works. 

Nickel — At  Evje  nickel  works  4639 
tons  of  ore  were  smelted,  producing  190 
tons  nickel-copper  matte,  containing  78.6 
tons  of  nickel  and  51.1  tons  of  copper,  or 
rather  more  than  in  1904. 

Sih’cr — The  production  of  silver  at  the 
Kongsberg  mines  in  1904-05  was  about 
7)4  tons  as  compared  with  about  8  tons 
in  1903-4,  and  an  average  of  some  6  tons 
per  annum  in  the  immediately  preceding 
years. 

Iron — About  44,000  tors  of  iron  ore 
were  exported  from  Fehns  mines  near 
Ulefos,  and  about  14,000  tons  out  of  17,- 
000  tons  produced  at  Melo  mine  in 
T'romso  prefecture  were  also  exported. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  Swedish  ore  from 
the  Kirunavara  Company  exported  from 
Narvik  in  1905—1,452,778  tons— 923,350 
tons  went  to  Germany,  399,884  tons  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  73,915  tons  to  Belgium, 
45,766  tons  to  France,  and  9,863  tons  to 
.America.  In  1905,  63  per  cent,  of  the  total 
export  went  to  Germany,  which  is  the 
chief  consumer  of  phosphorus  ore,  and  27 
per  cent,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  chiefly 
bessemer  ore.:  The  Tulloavara  company 
also  shipped  35.047  tons  iron  ore  from 
Narvik  in  1905,  mostly  to  south  Sweden. 

Molybdenite  is  now  being  exported  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  deposits  near 
Flekkefjord  having  been  sold  to  a  British 
company.  The  production  in  1905  was 
a’oout  29  tons  ore  with  about  95  per  cent, 
molybdenite.  A  deposit  is  also  said  to 
have  been  worked  above  Egersund  during 
the  year. 


Coal  in  Indo-China. 

The  most  important  coal  mines  in  Indo- 
China  are  those  at  Hongay,  owned  by  the 
Societe  Francaise  des  Charbonnages  du 
Tonkin,  which  employs  about  3000  work¬ 
men,  Chinese  and  Annamites.  The 
financial  position  of  the  Societe  is  very 
flourishing.  During  1904  the  coal  ex¬ 
tracted  was  230,980  tons,  of  which  106,289 
tons  were  manufactured  into  briquets, 
some  of  which  were  shipped  to  Hong 
Kong.  Another  mine,  the  Kebao,  is 
worked  by  Chinese  and  Annamite  con¬ 
tractors.  The  output  of  the  Kebao  mine 
is  about  6000  tons  yearly.  The  Schoedelin 
mine  has  been  worked  by  contract  since 
October,  1902,  by  the  Heritiers  Sarran. 
The  approximate  output  is  5000  tons  a 
year.  The  coal  is  of  fair  quality,  but 
friable,  and  will  not  stand  handling  or 
storage. 
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New  Publications. 


“Types  and  Details  of  Bridge  Construc¬ 
tion,  Part  II.”  By  Frank  W.  Skinner. 
Pp.  412 ;  illustrated.  6x9  in. ;  cloth,  $4. 
New  York,  1906:  McGraw  Publishing 
Company. 

Contents :  General  features  of  design, 
construction  and  service.  Examples  of 
railroad  plate  girder  spans.  Details  of 
bearings  and  splices.  Multiple  railroad 
spans  on  steel  towers.  Highway  and 
special  spans.  Discussion  of  plate 
girders. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  modern  bridge  practice.  Much 
of  the  matter  contained  is  reprinted 
from  the  pages  of  the  Engineering  Rec¬ 
ord;  other  material  has  not  heretofore 
appeared  in  print.  The  book  is  good, 
though  it  deals  rather  more  with  actual 
practice  than  with  the  calculation  and 
design  of  such  structures.  Herein  is 
where  its  principal  value  lies;  in  the 
descriptive  articles  much  attention  is  giv¬ 
en  to  detail,  and  the  book  is,  practically, 
a  record  of  progress. 

“Clays,  Limestones,  and  Cements.”  By 
G.  P.  Grimsley,  Assistant  State  Geologist. 
Pp-  565;  illustrated.  6x9  in.;  cloth,  $1.50. 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  1906;  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Geological  Survey. 

Contents — The  origin  of  clays.  Chemical 
properties.  Classification  and  uses.  Technol¬ 
ogy  of  the  clay  industry.  Topography  and 
geology  of  West  Virginia.  Description  of 
the  West  Virginia  clay  industry  and  the 
geological  horizon  of  the  beds.  The  river 
clay  industries  of  West  Virginia.  Physi¬ 
cal  tests  on  West  Virginia  building  and 
paving  brick.  Sand-lime  brick.  Statistics. 
Distribution  and  properties  of  lime  in  min¬ 
erals  and  rocks.  Limestones  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Technology  of  lime  manufacture. 
Uses  of  limestone  and  lime.  Classifica¬ 
tion,  history  and  composition  of  cement. 
Progress  of  manufacture  of  Portland  ce¬ 
ment.  Testing  of  cement  and  cement 
specifications.  Cement  mills  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  Portland  cement  resources  of 
West  Virginia.  The  uses  of  Portland 
cement. 

Professor  Grimsley  has  devoted  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  this  work,  since  he  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  West  Virginia  Geological 
Survey,  in  September,  1904.  His  work  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  very  well  done,  and  the 
report  is  especially  valuable,  because  of  the 
great  extent  to  which  it  goes  into  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  the  industries  to  which  it  relates. 
It  may  well  be  considered  a  technical  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  manufacture  of  clay  products, 
lime,  and  cement,  with  especial  reference 
to  these  products  in  West  Virginia,  and  as 
such  it  will  be  a  useful  work  for  reference. 


The  plant  (silver-lead  smelting)  of  the 
Tasmanian  Smelting  Company,  in  Tas¬ 
mania,  is  being  increased.  A  third  blast 
furnace,  capable  of  treating  too  tons  of  ore 
per  day,  is  in  course  of  erection. 


Professional  Papers. 

Blast  vs.  Reverberatory  Furnaces.  E.  P. 
Mathewson.  Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  Mar. 
24,  1906.  Pp.  197. 

Pig  Iron,  The  constitution  of.  P. 
Goerens.  Stahl  u.  Risen,  Apr.  i,  1906. 
Pp-  397-400;  illustrated. 

Aerial  Transport,  in  Mine  and  Smelter 
Practice.  G.  Dieterich.  Stahl  u.  Risen, 
Apr.  I,  1906.  Pp.  380-388. 

Phosphorus  and  Sulpho-Phosphor 
Compounds..  A  Siemens.  Chem.  Zeit., 
Mar.  24,  1906.  Pp.  263-264. 

Calcium  Borate,  The  Argentine  De¬ 
posits  of.  Fr.  Reichert.  Chem.  Zeitung, 
Feb.  21,  1906.  Pp.  150-152. 

Electric  Transmission  Lines,  Voltage 
and  costs  of.  Alton  D.  Adams.  CassiePs 
Mag.,  Mch.,  1906.  Pp.  430-432. 

E.vplosions,  The  pressure  of.  J.  E. 
Petavel.  Engineering  (London),  Mar.  30, 
1906.  Pp.  429-433;  illustrated. 

Engineering,  Geology  in  relation  to. 
Stanley  C.  Bailey,  Engineer  (London), 
Mar.  30,  1906.  Pp.  313-314;  illustrated. 

Aberdare  Collieries,  Electrical  Equip¬ 
ment  of.  Charles  P.  Sparks.  Elec¬ 
trician  (London),  Mar.  30,  1906.  Pp. 
962-966;  illustrated. 

Alluvial  Gold  Deposits,  of  the  Amgun 
District,  in  the  Coast  Province  of  Eastern 
Siberia.  Ernst  Maier.  Zeit  f.  Prak. 
GeoL,  Apr.  1906.  Pp.  101-129;  illustrated. 


Abstracts  of  Official  Reports. 

Anaconda  Mining  Company. 

The  profits  for  the  year  1905  were 
$5,718,828,  equal  to  19.06  per  cent,  on  the 
$30,000,000  capital  stock;  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $23,734,203,  and  the  surplus 
now  stands  at  $7,240,572,  equal  to  24.13 
per  cent,  on  the  company’s  stock. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  year 
ended  December  31  is  as  follows : 


Sales  of  copper,  silver  and  gold .  $17,129,098 

Royalties .  66,141 

Dividends  on  Investments .  32,100 

Rental  of  water  rights .  60,000 

Miscellaneous  receipts .  96,285 

Net  profits  subsidiary  departments,  de¬ 
ducting  depreciation .  300,171 

Copper,  silver  and  gold  on  band .  6,761,106 


Total  receipts .  $23,731,203 

Copper,  silver  and  gold  on  hana  be¬ 
ginning  year .  ...  $6,336,127 

Mining  expenses,  development  and  de¬ 
preciation  .  5,103,685 

Ore,  matte  and  copper  purchases,  trans¬ 
portation  and  purchasing  expenses. .  319,268 

Transportation  ore  from  mines  to  re¬ 
duction  works .  226,616 

Reduction  expenses  at  Anaconda,  in¬ 
cluding  depreciation .  1,016,822 

Transportation  of  metals  from  West  to 
East,  refining  and  selling  expenses. . .  1,729,176 

Administration  expenses .  61,699 


Total .  $18,116,481 


Balance .  $5,687,722 

Add  interest .  131,106 


Balance  profit .  $5,718,828 


The  mines  were  developed  during  the 
year  to  greater  depths  than  have  been 
reached  heretofore  in  the  Butte  district, 
and  with  the  increased  depths  the  life  of 
the  mines  and  grade  of  the  ore  are  as¬ 


sured  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
Anaconda  mine  is  now  opened  on  the 
2400-ft.  level  and  the  Never  Sweat  and 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  2200,  and  at  these 
depths  the  veins  show  fully  as  well  in 
size  and  in  value  of  ores  as  in  any  of  the 
levels  below  the  looo-ft.  The  mining 
properties  owned  by  the  company  outside 
of  the  working  mines  have  been  developed 
to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  year 
with  satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  management  to  continue, 
especially  during  prosperous  times,  active 
work  in  developing  the  large  holdings  of 
the  company  that  are  not  now  productive. 

The  arrangement  under  which  the  com¬ 
pany  leased  the  new  reduction  works  of 
the  Washoe  Copper  Company  and 
abandoned  and  dismantled  its  own  re¬ 
duction  works  at  Anaconda  has  been  in 
effect  long  enough  now  to  demonstrate 
fully  its  wisdom.  During  the  year  1905, 
1,626,306  tons  of  ore  from  the  company’s 
mines  and  slags,  slimes  and  flue-dust 
taken  from  the  old  works  were  treated 
at  the  new  reduction  works,  at  a  differ¬ 
ence,  after  paying  rental,  of  $1.5886  per 
ton  in  increased  savings  of  metal  values 
and  decreased  costs  as  compared  with 
the  old  works  in  the  last  year  of  their 
operation.  This  saving  amounts  to 
$2,583,549  on  the  ore  treated  for  the 
Anaconda  company  during  1905.  In 
addition  to  the  advantage  of  increased 
savings  and  decreased  costs  realized 
under  the  new  arrangement  there  has 
been  recovered  in  salvage  and  from  metal 
values  in  the  dumps  at  the  old  works 
since  they  were  abandoned  $3,645,625  net 
profit  to  March  i,  1906,  and  the  cupreous 
material  yet  in  sight  at  the  old  works  is 
estimated  at  about  $1,750,000,  or,  with  net 
profits  already  realized,  about  85  per  cent, 
of  the  book  value  of  the  old  works  when 
they  were  in  operation.  Included  in  the 
book  value  of  the  old  works  is  the  re¬ 
finery  plant,  which  still  stands  intact  and 
ready  for  operation,  but  the  company 
does  not  continue  its  operation,  as  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  made  with  refineries  at 
the  seaboard  that  make  it  more  profitable 
to  ship  the  product  and  have  it  refined  at 
the  seaboard  than  to  refine  it  at  Ana¬ 
conda. 

The  mines  in  operation  during  the  year 
were  the  Anaconda,  Never  Sweat,  St. 
Lawrence,  Mountain  Consolidated,  Bell, 
Diamond  and  High  Ore.  The  Gallatin 
and  J.  I.  C.  were  opened  and  operated 
and  a  limited  tonnage  taken  from  them 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  The  mines 
of  the  company  produced  1,543,316  wet 
tons  of  ore,  of  which  61,149  dry  tons  of 
smelting  ore  remained  on  hand  at  the 
reduction  works  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
1,470,694  dry  tons  having  been  treated  at 
the  works.  The  use  of  electrical  power 
will  continue  to  increase  at  the  mines, 
effecting  a  very  considerable  saving  over 
power  generated  with  coal.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  works  treated  for  all  companies  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  2,650,868  tons  of  ore  and 
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other  cupreous  material;  of  this,  1,470,694 
tons  of  ore  from  the  mines,  44,566  tons  of 
slimes,  23,900  tons  of  flue  dust,  82,789 
tons  of  slag  and  4357  tons  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  cleanings  from  the  old  works 
were  treated  for  the  Anaconda  company, 
from  which  was  produced  95,443,730  lb. 
of  fine  copper,  3,116,881  oz.  of  silver 
and  19,165  oz.  of  gold  in  the  form  of 
anodes,  which  were  shipped  to  Eastern 
refineries. 

During  the  year  the  Washoe  Copper 
Company  added  to  the  blast  furnace  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  works  by  making  connec¬ 
tions  between  furnaces  and  reconstruct¬ 
ing  the  plant,  so  that  three  large  fur¬ 
naces  and  one  small  one  are  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  with  a  daily  capacity  of  4700  tons 
of  all  material,  as  against  seven  small 
furnaces  with  a  daily  capacity  of  2700 
tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Eight 
new  McDougall  roasting  furnaces  were 
added  in  the  calcining  plant  and  it  is 
intended  by  the  Washoe  company  to  add 
still  more  roasters,  as  the  present  product 
of  the  concentrator  is  greater  than  can 
be  satisfactorily  handled  with  the  present 
capacity.  The  small  reverberatory  fur¬ 
naces  have  all  been  replaced  by  large  ones, 
and  the  reverberatory  plant  now  consists 
of  two  furnaces  100  ft.,  four  112  ft.,  and 
one  1 15  ft.  long,  with  boilers  in  flues  of 
all  the  furnaces,  furnishing  steam  about 
•  sufficient  to  operate  the  smelter  power 
house.  The  concentrator  is  being 
equipped  with  electric  power,  which  will 
show  a  material  decrease  in  the  costs  of 
operating  when  installed.  These  exten¬ 
sions  and  improvements  are  being  made 
by  the  Washoe  Copper  Company,  and  the 
Anaconda  company  will  pay  increased 
rental  based  on  the  increased  cost  of  the 
plant. 

The  general  balance  sheet  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1905,  shows  assets,  including 
lands,  mines,  etc.,  $20,430,757;  invested  in 
other  companies,  buildings,  machinery, 
etc.,  $4,799,076;  supplies,  water,  etc., 
$1,508,761:  Deferred  assets,  $1,564,840; 
prepaid  insurance,  $56,079;  copper,  gold, 
silver  and  merchandise  on  hand,  $6,389,- 
596;  cash  and  accounts  receivable,  $6,749,- 
605;  total.  $39,933,874.  Accounts  payable 
amount  to  $1,626,286,  and  $1,067,106  was 
distributed  in  dividends  from  the  year’s 
profits. 

Wallaroo  &  Moonta. 

The  i6th  annual  report  of  the  Wallaroo 
&  Moonta  Mining  and  Smelting  Company, 
Lid.,  South  Australia,  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1906,  states  that  the  profit  for  the 
year,  was  £30,708.  The  expenditure  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  the  fire  has  been  much 
greater  than  was  anticipated,  and,  so  far 
as  repairs  to  levels  and  slopes  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  will  be 
fully  completed  before  the  end  of  1906. 
A  good  profit  was  realized  from  the  cem¬ 
entation  works  at  Moonta  mines,  and  the 
alterations  to  the  sulphuric  acid  works 
resulted  in  a  largely  increased  production. 


and  a  correspondingly  increased  profit. 

The  total  ore  produced  from  veinstuff 
by  separation  and  by  dressing  was  as 
follows : 

WALLAROO  SIINES. 


1905.  1904. 

Ore  produced .  36,189  tons  net  21.766  tons  net 

Fine  copper  in  ore  3,283  tons  2,330  tons 
Percentage  of 

dressed  ore .  9.33  10.71 

MOONTA  MINES. 

Ore  produced .  8,161  tons  net  -0,686  tons  net 

Fine  copper  In  ore  1,187  tons  1,780  tons 
Percentage  of 

dressed  ore .  14.52  16.66 


The  cementation  process  produced  as 
follows : 

AT  MOONTA  MINE.S. 

1906.  1904. 

Precipitate  produced...  869  tons  net  922  iols  net 
Fine  copper  in  same...  668  tons  730  tons 
Percentage  of  precipi¬ 
tate  .  76.84  79.18 

AT  WALLAROO  MINES. 

Precipitate  produced...  61  tons  net  27  tons  net 
Fine  copper  in  same...  44  tons  21  tons 

Percentage  of  precipi¬ 
tate  .  73.15  78.60 

The  following  is  the  result  of  operations 
(apart  from  cementation)  at  each  mine, 
and  at  both  combined: 

Wallaroo  Moonta  Both 

Mining  cost  per  ton 

of  copper . £40  4  6  £49  6  0  £42  12  8 

Smelting  cost  per 

ton  of  copper .  18  2  4  15  4  2  17  6  8 

Shipping  charges  p. 

ton  of  copper .  0  15  6  0  15  6  0  16  6 

Interest  per  ton  of 

copper .  0  8  6  0  8  6  0  8  6 

Adelaide  expenses 

per  ton  of  copper  078  078  078 


£59  18  6  £66  1  10  £66  11  0 
Average  acet.  sales 
realization  of  cop¬ 
per  for  the  year..  73  9  9  73  9  9  73  9  9 


Profit . £13  11  3  £  7  7  11  £11  18  9 

On  On  On 

3283  tons,  1187  tons,  4470  tons, 
=  £44,.528  =  £8,779  =  £53,360 

The  increased  cost  per  ton  of  copper 
was  largely  due  to  the  higher  wages  paid 
to  the  men  in  accordance  with  the  sliding 
scale  established  in  June,  1903,  under 
which  they  were  paid,  during  1905,  a  bonus 
of  10  per  cent,  on  their  earnings  for  the 
month  of  January,  and  15  per  cent,  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  668  tons  of  fine  copper  at  Moonta 
mines  by  the  cementation  process  w'as  as 
follows :  Working  costs  per  ton  of  copper, 
£23  3s.  3d. ;  smelting  and  shipping  costs, 
£7  2s.  id. ;  cost  per  ton  of  copper  f.  o.  b. 
steamer,  £30  5s.  4d. 

At  the  Moonta  mines  the  workings  on 
the  w'estern  lodes  have  been  abandoned 
as  unprofitable,  and  the  water  allowed  tc 
rise.  The  North  Yelta  mine,  after  having 
being  long  closed  down,  is  now  being  un¬ 
watered  with  a  view  to  testing  its  value 
under  the  improved  conditions  of  ore 
treatment  and  a  higher  price  for  copper. 

The  smelting  works  treated  during  the 
year  the  following  quantities:  Wallaroo 
ore,  35,452  tons;  Moonta  ore,  8.425  tons; 
Hamley  ore,  1,200  tons ;  sundry  ore, 
1,673  tons;  copper  matte.  2,278  tons; 
Moonta  precipitate,  872  tons;  Wallaroo 
precipitate,  61  tons;  total  49,961  tons;  and 
the  following  metals  were  produced:  Re¬ 
fined  copper,  6.501  tons;  gold,  1,646  oz. ; 
silver,  4,781  oz.  There  were  also  pro¬ 
duced  :  15  tons  blister  copper,  contain¬ 


ing  14  tons  fine  copper,  loi  oz.  gold,  and 
838  oz.  silver.  ITie  quantity  of  blue- 
stone  made  was  340  tons.  The  production 
of  sulphuric  acid  was  5>3I2  tons;  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  exclusive  of  the  usual 
10  per  cent,  depreciation  written  off,  was 
los.  10. 7d.  per  ton. 


Patents  Relating  to  Mining  and 
Metallurgy. 


UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  relating 
to  mining  and  metallurgy  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects,  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  A  copy  of  the  specifications  of  any  of 
these  will  be  mailed  by  Thh  Enginbbrinq 
AND  Mining  Journal  upon  the  receipt  of  25 
cents.  In  ordering  specifications,  correspoim- 
ents  are  requested  to  name  the  issue  of  the 
Journal  in  which  notice  of  the  patent  ap¬ 
peared. 


Week  Ended  May  22,  1906. 

821,163.  TUMBLER  FOR  BUCKET  ELE¬ 
VATORS. — James  H.  Gray,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Filed  March  22,  1905. 

821.189.  PROCESS  OF  SMELTING  OR^.-- 
John  A.  Potter,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Filed 
June  27,  1905. 

821.190.  APPARATUS  FOR  SMELTING 
ORES. — John  A.  Potter,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Filed  June  27,  1905. 

821,325.  BEARING  FOR  ROCK  DRILLS.— 
Thomas  B.  Adams,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Filed 
June  7,  1905. 

821,330.  PROCESS  OF  SMELTING  LEAD 
SULPHIDE  ORES. — Anson  G.  Betts,  Troy, 
N.  Y.  B'iled  May  20,  1904. 

821,372.  APPARATUS  FOR  MOVING  AND 
MINING  MATERIAL  OF  A  GRANULAR 
AND  COMMINUTED  NATURE.— Aexander 
McDougall,  Duluth,  Minn.  Filed  July  25, 
1902. 

821,413.  EXCAVATING  MACHINE,— John 
Helm,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Filed  April  10,  1905. 

821,430.  ORE  SEPARATOR. — Albert  Perry, 
Caribou,  Colo.  Filed  July  14,  1904. 

821,489.  SMOKE  MACHINE.  —  George  W. 
Heiland,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Filed  April  10, 
1905. 

821,500.  WATER-COOLED  GRATE.— Alfred 
E.  Johnson,  Denver,  Colo.,  assignor  to  The 
Johnson  Furnace  and  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Filed  r>ec.  2, 
1904. 

821,514.  ORE  VESSEL. — Alexander  Leslie, 
Walkervllle,  Canada,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
George  E.  Tltcomb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Filed 
Dec.  7,  1904. 

821,516.  PROCESS  OF  RECOVERING  COP¬ 
PER  AND  OTHER  VALUES  FROM  CER¬ 
TAIN  ORES. — Thomas  J.  Lovett,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Filed  Jan.  16,  1906. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  pubiished 
by  the  British  Patent  Office  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  mining  and  metallurgy. 


Week  ended  May  12,  1906. 

7916  of  1905.  PURIFICATION  OF  SUL¬ 
PHURIC  ACID. — The  United  Alkali  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Liverpool.  Removing  arsenic 
from  sulphuric  acid  by  adding  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  blowing  air  through. 

8382  of  1905.  COAL  CUTTER. — H.  Badde- 
ley,  G.  E.  Stringer  and  J.  Dugdale,  Wake¬ 
field.  In  coal-cutting  machines  of  the  disk 
type.  Improvements  in  the  method  of  fixing, 
reversing  and  re-fixing  the  cutters  in  the 
periphery  of  the  disk. 

22,224  of  1905.  FURNACE  VALVE.  —  R. 
Schneider,  Sharon,  Pennsylvania.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  reversible  valves  used  in  smeiting 
furnaces,  regenerative  gas  furnaces,  etc. 

24,486  of  1905.  REPINING  MATTE. — N.  V. 
Hybinette,  New  York.  For  separating  cop¬ 
per  and  nickel  from  matte,  grinding  and 
roasting  to  remove  sulphur,  and  then  al¬ 
ternately  leaching  several  times  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  heating  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  anhydrous  sulphates  decom¬ 
pose,  thus  gradually  removing  the  copper 
and  leaving  nickel  behind. 

24,733  of  1905.  PRODUCTION  OF  HYDRO¬ 
CHLORIC  ACID. — I.  L.  Roberts.  New  York. 
The  production  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  the 
union  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  given  off  at 
the  poles,  when  solutions  of  sodium  chlor¬ 
ides  are  electrolysed. 
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Personal. 


Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  keep  The  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  informed  of  their  movements  and 
appointments. 


F.  J.  Schafer,  of  Chimbote,  Peru,  is 
visiting  New  York. 

R.  Gilman  Brown  is  making  a  visit  of 
inspection  at  Ymir,  B.  C. 

Leo  Von  Rosenberg  returned  to  New 
York  from  Arizona  this  week. 

O.  H.  Fairchild  is  at  present  making 
some  examinations  in  eastern  Nevada. 

James  J.  Brown  has  returned  to  Den¬ 
ver  and  Leadville,  Colo.,  from  New  York. 

Edwin  E.  Chase,  of  Denver,  is  at 
present  on  professional  business  in 
Montana. 

Wilbur  E.  Sanders,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  is 
investigating  mines  in  Washington  and 
British  Columbia. 

Henry  G.  Heffron,  manager  of  the  Gold 
Roads  mine  near  Kingman.  Arizona,  was 
in  Salt  Lake  recently. 

D.  C.  Tobin,  superintendent  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  gold  mines  at  Vulcan,  Colo.,  was 
a  recent  visitor  to  Denver. 

R.  C.  Shaw  has  gone  to  Miramar,  Costa 
Rica,  to  take  charge  of  the  Montezuma 
mines  as  general  manager. 

J.  Langeloth  has  returned  to  New 
York,  after  a  long  trip,  chiefly  in  Mex¬ 
ico  and  British  Columbia. 

H.  G.  Shuck,  of  Central  City,  Colo.,  is 
making  a  visit  to  Boston  and  other  East¬ 
ern  cities,  on  mining  business. 

J.  Lippman.  of  New  York,  has  been  at 
Central  City,  Colb.,  looking  after  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Gold  Leaf  Company. 

H.  DeC.  Richards,  whose  address  is 
still  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  San  Francisco, 
is  in  New  York  on  a  brief  visit. 

H.  G.  Murray  left  San  Francisco  May 
25  for  Java,  to  take  charge  of  mining  op¬ 
erations  for  an  English  company. 

Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  a  director  of  the 
Boston  Consolidated,  visited  the  mines  of 
that  corporation  in  Bingham  this  week. 

A.  H.  Wethey,  manager  of  the  Clark 
mines  and  smelter  in  Butte,  is  visiting 
the  mining  districts  of  southern  Nevada. 

B.  V.  Nordberg,  vice-president  of  the 
Nordberg  Machinery  Company,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  spent  a  few  days  in  Butte  re¬ 
cently. 

W.  W.  Barton,  manager  of  the  Great 
Boulder  Main  Reef  mine  in  Western 
Australia,  has  resigned  and  is  expected  in 
Mexico. 

P.  P.  Rooney,  of  New  York,  has  been 
examining  mining  property  in  Gilpin 
county  in  the  interests  of  Eastern  stock¬ 
holders. 

Qarence  K.  McCornick,  of  Salt  Lake, 
has  gone  to  Paris  to  confer  with  the 
French  interests  in  the  Gold  Roads  mine 
in  Arizona. 


Homer  Hudson,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  has 
been  in  Gilpin  county,  Colorado,  looking 
after  interests  in  the  Black  Hills  &  Den¬ 
ver  Company. 

Charles  E.  Dinkey,  general  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Bessemer, 
Penn.,  has  sailed  for  Europe. 

Albert  Frank,  chief  engineer  for  the 
Heinze  interests,  has  returned  to  Butte 
from  Bingham,  Utah,  where  he  spent  a 
few  weeks  inspecting  property. 

Reginald  W.  Petre,  of  Baltimore,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Colonial 
Copper  Company’s  mines  at  Cape  0‘Or, 
Cumberland  county.  Nova  Scotia. 

G.  W.  Huddleston,  of  New  York,  and 
J.  H.  Brandes,  of  Denver,  have  gone  to 
London  in  the  interest  of  the  Continental 
gold  mines,  of  Vulcan,  Colorado. 

James  P.  Colp,  formerly  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  is  now  at  Monumental  Fall.s,  Cal., 
having  been  appointed  superintendent  for 
the  Arden  Falls  Mining  Company. 

E.  H.  Nutter  has  resigned  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  the  Standard  Consolidated 
mine  at  Bodie,  Cal.,  and  has  gone  to  the 
Liberty  Bell  mine  near  Telluride,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

G.  D.  Doveton,  of  Doveton  &  Puring- 
ton,  is  at  present  engaged  at  Vantrent, 
California,  upon  metallurgical  examina¬ 
tions  on  behalf  of  the  American  Smelters’ 
Securities  Company. 

J.  C.  Ralston,  mining  engineer,  who  has 
been  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  since  the  recent 
calamity  at  San  Francisco,  has  returned 
to  the  Coast,  and  has  opened  an  office  at 
464  Eleventh  street,  Oakland. 

John  C.  Fleschhutz,  of  Central  City, 
Colo.,  manager  of  the  Pewabic  Consol¬ 
idated  Gold  Mines  Company,  has  gone  to 
California  to  examine  mines  in  the 
interests  of  Eastern  people. 

George  F.  Knapp,  for  a  number  of 
years  manager  of  the  sales  department  of 
Oglebay,  Norton  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
dealers  in  iron  ores,  has  resigned  to  open 
an  office  in  Cleveland  as  consulting  en¬ 
gineer. 

George  K.  Fischer,  mechanical  and  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  for  the  United  States 
Smelting,  Refining  and  Mining  Company, 
was  in  Salt  Lake  recently  after  a  visit  to 
the  Nevada  properties  of  that  corpora¬ 
tion. 

J.  A.  Durfee,  superintendent  of  the  Ens- 
ley,  Ala.,  plant  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  will  succeed 

C.  S.  Robinson  as  general  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at 
Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Walter  McDermott,  of  London,  was 
married  to  Miss  Hilda  McEwen  on  April 
26.  Some  time  ago  the  American  friends 
of  Mr.  McDermott,  whose  name  is  legion, 
sent  him  formal  congratulations  upon  the 
approaching  event. 

David  T.  Croxton,  who  has  been  gen¬ 


eral  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Furnace 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  since  its  or¬ 
ganization,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  company,  succeeding  D.  B. 
Meacham,  of  Cincinnati,  who  becomes 
vice-president. 

D.  P.  Van  Fleet,  of  Denver,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  D.  H.  Moffat  mining 
interests  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  Black  Hills  &  Denver  Gold  Mining 
Company  property  at  Tolland  in  Gilpin 
county,  Colorado. 

Warner  Shook,  superintendent  of  blast 
furnaces  at  Ensley,  Ala.,  for  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  has 
been  elected  general  manager  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  which  has  a 
blast  furnace  at  Holt,  in  Tuscaloosa 
county,  Alabama. 

C.  S.  Herzig,  who  during  the  last  three 
years  has  been  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.’s 
representative  in  Eastern  Australia,  is  now 
proceeding  to  London  after  spending  three 
weeks  in  the  West  Australian  goldfields, 
and  will  in  future  be  connected  with  the 
London  office  of  his  firm. 

F.  H.  Mason,  who  until  lately  carried 
on  a  consulting  mining  and  metallurgical 
business  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  has 
sold  the  goodwill  of  the  same  to  A.  L. 
McCallum,  late  of  the  Dominion  Steel 
Company.  Mr.  Mason  is  now  at  Johns- 
ville,  Plumas  county,  California. 

Osmond  E.  LeRoy,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  Department  of  Canada,  is  at  Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia,  outfitting  for  a 
geological  and  topographical  examination 
of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast 
line  from  Burrard  inlet  northwards;  and 
of  neighboring  islands.  Mr.  LeRoy  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  China. 

Jacob  Langeloth,  of  New  York,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Metal  Company, 
lately  paid  another  visit  to  the  mines  and 
smelter,  in  the  Boundary  district  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  of  the  Granby  Consolidated 
Mining.  Smelting  and  Power  Company,  of 
which  he  is  president.  Mr.  Langeloth  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  British  Columbia  from  Cananea, 
Mexico,  where  he  had  been  looking  over 
mining  properties. 


Obituary. 


G.  A.  Wentworth,  the  author  of  many 
successful  mathematical  textbooks,  and  a 
teacher  of  long  service,  died  suddenly  on 
May  24.  He  was  formerly  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter, 
N.  H.  He  is  known,  among  other  achieve¬ 
ments,  for  his  reform  in  teaching  geometry 
by  the  wise  use  of  the  new  symbolism 
which  did  away  with  the  cumbrous  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  older  testbooks.  He  was  71 
years  of  age. 

Nathaniel  Witherill,  of  New  York,  died 
at  Bad  Nauheim,  Germany,  on  May  22, 
in  his  64th  year.  He  was  bom  in 
Brooklyn,  being  a  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
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William  Witherill,  who  settled  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1634.  Mr.  Witherill  organized 
the  Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  in  1880  and  was  president  of 
the  International  Metal  Company  until  it 
was  consolidated  with  the  American 
Smelting  Company,  of  which  he  was  a 
director  at  the  time  of  death.  A  few 
years  ago  he  retired  from  active  business. 

Colonel  W.  J.  Engledue  was  found 
dead  at  Tavistock,  England,  May  15,  shot 
through  the  head,  the  circumstances  un¬ 
doubtedly  pointing  to  suicide.  The 
colonel  had  been  for  many  years,  since 
his  retirement  from  the  Royal  Artillery, 
identified  with  mining.  He  was  connected 
with  West  African  mining  operations, 
long  before  that  district  became  fashion¬ 
able  on  the  London  Stock  E.xchange.  In 
America  he  was  kn6wn  chiefly  from  his 
interests  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  dis¬ 
trict,  Canada,  of  which  the  Mikado  mine 
was  the  most  important.  Unfortunately 
most  of  his  speculations  turned  out  badly. 
In  fact,  he  was  an  example  of  the  type  of 
director  often  referred  to  in  our  columns, 
a  man  successful  in  his  own  profession, 
but  at  sea  in  mining  matters.  In  spite  oi 
these  shortcomings,  he  was  an  “officer 
and  a  gentleman,”  and  in  his  financial 
failures  he  was  alw'ays  the  heaviest  loser 
himself.  Broken  fortunes  and  ill  health 
account  for  the  manner  of  his  death. 

The  Australian  Mining  Standard  says: 
“An  old  Victorian  Minister  for  Mines, 
and  a  still  older  political  identity,  passed 
on  April  23,  in  the  person  of  Wm.  Mc- 
Lellan,  who  for  nearly  40  years  sat  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  as  member  for  the 
mining  constituency  of  Ararat.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lellan  was  a  digger  himself  when  he  was 
first  elected  in  1859,  the  time  when  the 
Canton,  the  Deep  Lead,  the  White  Patch, 
and  the  Mullock-bank,  were  returning  gold 
in  such  large  quantities.  Mining  had  not 
then  passed  the  whip,  windlass,  whim,  tub, 
cradle  and  tin  dish  stage,  and  the  coach 
journey  to  Melbourne  extended  over  two 
days.  During  his  long  term  of  political 
service,  Mr.  McLellan  was  twice  Minister 
for  Mines,  and  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  industry  materially  helped  him  in 
administering  his  department,  and  in 
meeting  the  expanding  requirements  of 
mining  life.  He  was  a  man  highly 
respected  in  private  and  political  life  for 
his  honesty  and  straightforwardness.” 


Societies  and  Technical  Schools. 


American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers — 
The  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  will 
be  held  at  the  Frontenac,  Thousand  Islands, 
Frontenac,  N.  Y.,  June  26-29.  There  will 
be  sessions  for  reading  of  papers,  discus¬ 
sion,  etc.  Charles  S.  Gowen  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis — In 
view  of  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
coal-testing  plant,  established  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  from  Forest  Park  in 


St.  Louis,  Washington  University,  in  that 
city,  has  offered  seven  acres  of  land  as  a 
site  for  the  plant.  This  will  give  plenty 
of  room  for  storage,  as  well  as  for  the 
plant  itself.  The  decision  rests  with  the 
Geological  Survey. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines — 
Charles  H.  Bowman,  Professor  of  Math¬ 
ematics  in  this  school  at  Butte,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  institution,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Nathan  R.  Leonard,  who  re¬ 
signed  the  position  last  January.  Presi¬ 
dent  Bowman  was  graduated  in  1894 
from  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  He 
has  been  not  only  a  teacher,  but  has  also 
had  the  benefit  of  practical  experience, 
having  served  several  years  with  the 
Morgan-Gardner  Electrical  Company,  of 
Chicago. 

American  Foundrymen’s  Association — 
The  eleventh  annual  convention  will  be 
held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  5,  6  and  7. 
Elaborate  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
working  exhibit  of  foundry  specialties,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  foundrymens’  sup¬ 
ply  houses.  The  official  program  issued  in 
Cleveland  at  the  time  of  the  convention 
will  give  this  more  fully. 

The  follow'ing  topics  for  discussion  have 
been  suggested  during  the  various  ses¬ 
sions,  if  time  allows : 

(1)  Have  you  any  suggestions  regarding 
needed  improvements  in  appliances  for 
tempering,  riddling  and  conveying  of  sand 
in  the  foundry? 

(2)  What  is  the  best  sand  for  heavy, 
medium,  and  light  green  sand  castings, 
and  where  do  you  obtain  it? 

(3)  What  brand  and  grade  of  fire¬ 
brick  have  you  found  best  to  withstand 
the  temperature  of  the  cupola  as  well  as 
the  abrasion  by  the  stock? 

(4)  What  proportion  of  your  appren¬ 
tices  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
perfect  themselves  in  their  art?  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
those  that  have  not? 

(5)  Are  there  radical  differences  re¬ 
quired  in  the  skill,  and  ability  to  success¬ 
fully  manage  specialty  shops  or  those  mak¬ 
ing  strictly  one  kind  of  casting;  as 
against  the  regular  jobbing  shop? 


Industrial. 


Charles  T.  Allen  has  retired  from  the 
position  of  treasurer  of  the  Union  Steam 
Pump  Company  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  company. 
L.  B.  Anderson  is  now  treasurer. 

The  Merralls  Machinery  Company  has 
established  a  branch  office  in  London  to 
take  care  of  a  growing  demand  abroad. 
The  office  is  at  Salisbury  House,  London 
Wall,  and  is  in  charge  of  Charles  B. 
Woodrow. 

The  Stanley-G.  1.  Electric  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company’s  San  Francisco  office,  which 
is  now  occupying  temporary  quarters  in 
the  Blake  block,  will  be  removed  next 
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week  into  the  Atlas  building.  Mission 
street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Penn  Hardware  Company,  Read¬ 
ing,  Penn.,  is  installing  a  150-h.p.  Koert- 
ing  gas  engine  to  be  run  on  producer  gas 
furnished  by  a  Koerting  suction  producer. 
The  entire  plant  is  supplied  by  the  De  La 
Vergne  Machine  Company,  New  York. 

A  500-ton  per  day  capacity  cyanide  gold 
mill  is  reported  sold  by  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.  The  entire  plant  will  be  operated 
by  Fairbanks-Morse  direct-current  dyna¬ 
mos  and  motors,  driven  by  w'ater  power ; 
a  240-ft.  head  of  water  being  available  at 
this  point.  The  mill  will  be  near  Boulder, 
Colorado,  and  will  contain  features  of 
novelty  and  interest. 

In  the  recent  Courrieres  mine  disaster, 
the  Westphalian  rescue  party  under  direct¬ 
ors  Meyer  and  Koch  used  the  “Ever- 
trusty”  shamrock  oxygen  rescue  appa¬ 
ratus,  with  much  success.  The  apparatus 
is  light  and  compact,  and  requires  no  hood 
or  helmet.  It  is  largely  used  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  The  manufacturers  are 
Wallach  Brothers,  57  Gracechurch  street, 
London. 

The  engineering  firm  of  W.  S.  Barstow 
&  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  with  offices 
at  56  Pine  street.  New  York,  and  Failing 
building,  Portland,  Oregon.  Mr.  Bar- 
stovv  has  now'  secured  the  co-operation  in 
the  new  company  of  J.  B.  Taylor,  late 
with  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co., 
and  R.  L.  Donald,  late  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  company 
will  undertake  the  designing  and  con¬ 
struction  of  electric  lighting,  railway  and 
power  plants  and  distributing  systems ; 
the  designing  and  construction  of  indus¬ 
trial  plants ;  supervision  and  management 
of  electrical  properties;  special  reports 
and  examinations. 

The  Abner  Doble  Company,  engineer 
and  water-wheel  manufacturer,  of  San 
Francisco,  announces  that  temporary  of¬ 
fices  have  been  opened  up  at  the  residence 
of  President  W.  A.  Doble,  Broadway,  be¬ 
tween  Scott  and  Devisadero  streets,  San 
Francisco.  Immediately  after  the  fire 
steps  w'ere  taken  to  erect  the  permanent 
shops  of  the  company  on  the  block 
bounded  by  Seventh,  Hubbell,  South  and 
Sixteenth  streets,  in  the  Potrero  District, 
where  the  company  had  planned  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  fire  to  erect  large  shops  and 
w'arehouses.  Work  on  the  new  shops  has 
already  been  started,  and  the  company  is 
rapidly  getting  into  shape  to  carry  to  com¬ 
pletion  the  large  contracts  which  it  has  on 
hand.  Prominent  among  these  orders  is 
that  with  the  Government  of  Kashmir, 
British  India,  for  the  complete  hydraulic 
installation  of  the  Jhelum  river  pow^r 
plant. 


Trade  Catalogs. 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  trade  catalogs  and  circulars: 

The  Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwau- 
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kee,  Wis.  Pp.  10,  illustrated;  paper,  5x8 
in.  1905. 

The  Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.  Placer  dredge  machinery.  Pp. 
47,  illustrated:  cloth,  8x12  inches. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York. 
Air  appliances  for  railway  ser\'ice.  Pp. 
19,  illustrated:  paper,  3x5  inches. 

Murray  Iron  Works,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Catalog  No.  56,  Murray  Corliss  Engines; 
Pp.  72,  illustrated;  paper,  9  by  12  in. 

Milton  L.  Hughes  &  Co.,  324  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Catalog,  Little 
Economies ;  Pp.  16.  paper,  4  by  9  in. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  34  West  Twenty- 
sixth  street.  New  York.  Repeat  orders. 
Fp.  19,  illustrated;  paper,  7x9  inches. 

The  Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.  Catalog  No.  2.  Dipper  dredges. 
Pp.  45,  illustrated  ;  cloth,  8x12  inches. 

The  Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.  Catalog  No.  i.  Steam  shov¬ 
els.  Pp.  29,  illustrated;  cloth,  8x12  in. 

1905- 

American  Locomotive  Company,  New 
York  City.  Pacific  type  passenger  loco¬ 
motives.  Pp.  48,  illustrated;  paper,  6x9 
inches. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York. 
Bulletin  No.  2006.  Imperial  pneumatic 
hammers.  Pp.  15,  illustrated;  paper,  6x9 
inches. 

,  John  A.  Traylor  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Pamphlet,  The  Traylor  Centrifugal 
Pumps ;  Pp.  4,  illustrated ;  paper, 

9  by  II  in. 

Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Bulletin  No.  1412,  Crushing  Rolls; 
Pp.  52,  illustrated;  paper,  8  by  ii  in. 
Mar.,  1906. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Catalog  No.  55.  Walschaert’s 
valve  gear.  Pp.  27,  illustrated;  paper, 
6x9  in.  1906. 

Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  Ampere, 
N.  J.  Bulletin  No.  65.  Core  type  trans¬ 
formers.  Pp.  7,  illustrated;  paper,  7x10 
in.  April,  1906. 

Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  Ampere, 
N.  J.  Bulletin  64,  Motors  and  Gener¬ 
ators;  Pp.  16,  illustrated;  paper,  8  by 

10  in.  Apr.,  1906. 

Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Bulletin  48-F.  Sullivan  continuous 
coal  cutter.  Pp.  16,  illustrated ;  paper, 
6x9  in.  April,  1906. 

Greenaway  Company,  100  William 
street,  New  York  City.  Catalog,  Green¬ 
away  Steam  Specialties ;  Pp.  78,  illus¬ 
trated  ;  paper,  7  by  8  in. 

Detroit  Leather  Specialty  Company,  25 
Beecher  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  Catalog, 
Wear  Well  Leather  Packings;  Pp.  32, 
illustrated;  paper,  7  by  10  in. 

Sprague  Electric  Company,  527-531 
West  34th  street.  New  York  City.  Cat¬ 
alog,  No.  312,  Electric  Fans;  Pp.  31, 
illustrated;  paper,  7  by  10  in. 


Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  in 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Catalog  No. 
12,  Progress  Reporter;  Pp.  19,  illustrated; 
paper,  9  by  12  in.  May,  1906. 

Bristol  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Bulletin  No.  38,  Bristol  Portable  Record¬ 
ing  Pressure  Gage ;  Pp.  4,  illustrated ; 
paper,  8  by  ii  in.  April,  1906.  Bulletin 
39,  Price  List ;  Pp.  2,  illustrated ;  paper, 
4  by  7  in. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  ii  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Form  74-A,  Compressed 
Air  Pumping  System ;  Pp.  24,  illustrated ; 
paper,  4  by  6  in.  Form  35-D,  Air  and 
Gas  Compressors;  Pp.  19,  illustrated; 
paper,  6  by  4  in.  Catalog  R.  10  A,  Im¬ 
perial  Type  X  Air  Compressors;  Pp.  32, 
illustrated ;  paper,  6  by  9  in. 


Construction  News. 


Gadsden,  Alabama — The  Costello  Min¬ 
ing  Company  proposes  to  begin  work  at 
the  old  Citico  iron  mine,  and  will  need 
machinery.  Frank  Costello,  Gadsden,  is 
manager. 

Pennsboro,  West  Virginia — The  Helen 
Coal  Company  is  preparing  to  open  a  coal 
mine,  and  will  need  machinery.  E.  B. 
Hill  is  general  manager,  with  office  at 
Pennsboro. 

Anniston,  Alabama — The  Central  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  is  preparing  to  open 
a  coal  mine  and  build  coke  ovens.  J.  A. 
Gaboury,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  project. 

Friendsville,  Maryland — The  Penn- 
Garrett  Coal  Company  is  opening  a  new 
mine,  and  will  need  equipment  and  power 
plant.  H.  M.  Van  Zandt  is  general  man¬ 
ager,  with  office  at  Friendsville. 

lola,  Montgomery  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina — At  the  Golconda  gold  mine  it  is 
proposed  to  put  in  additional  stamps  and 
other  machinery.  O.  M.  Allen,  Jr., 
Washing^ton,  D.  C.,  is  manager. 

Ruby  Camp,  Okanogan  County,  Wash¬ 
ington — The  Arlington  Mining  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  about  to  purchase  machinery  for 
the  Arlington  mine.  Address  Thomas 
Donan,  Ruby  Camp,  Washington. 

Malt,  Larue  County,  Kentucky — Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  to  open  a 
deposit  of  manganese  ore  lately  discov¬ 
ered.  Drills  and  other  machinery  will 
be  needed.  Vantyne  Pritchard,  Malt,  is 
owner. 

Myers  Creek  Mining  District,  Washing¬ 
ton — The  Saranac  Mining  Company,  J. 
W.  McCune,  Spokane,  Wash.,  secretary, 
has  given  a  contract  to  the  Russell-Fair- 
banks-Morse  Company,  for  a  sawmill  of 
5000-ft.  a  day  capacity  to  be  installed 
within  30  days.  This  company  will  in¬ 
stall  a  40-h.p.  hoist  and  three-drill  com¬ 
pressor  within  three  months.  Mine  near 
Chesaw  postoffice.  Wash. 

The  Mad  River  Mining  Company  will 
install  a  three-drill  compressor  and  hoist. 


Special  Correspondence. 

San  FrancUco.  May  23. 

Large  numbers  of  mining  men  have 
come  to  San  Francisco  since  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire  and  are  still  here.  They 
came  from  all  points  on  the  coast  and 
from  Mexico,  not  only  to  look  after  fam¬ 
ilies,  friends  and  property,  but  to  see  what 
is  to  be  done  in  a  business  way.  San 
Francisco,  as  a  center  of  finance  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  furnishes  the  capital  for 
numbers  of  mines  which  are  in  process  of 
development,  and  in  numbers  of  instances 
work  has  had  to  be  suspended  on  the 
properties  until  those  who  have  been  back¬ 
ing  the  enterprises  are  again  in  a  position 
to  furnish  the  necessary  money.  This  not 
only  caused  the  temporary  cessation  of 
work  in  many  cases,  but  in  numerous 
others  operations  have  had  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  stopped.  Thousands  of  the  weal¬ 
thy  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  had 
their  incomes  cut  off  entirely,  and  others 
have  had  theirs  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable 
to  finance  anything  at  all,  all  their  re¬ 
sources  being  utilized  in  re-establishing 
themselves  in  business  and  building  new 
quarters.  This  condition  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  proceed  with  work  on  numer¬ 
ous  properties  in  this  and  adjoining 
States. 

Of  course,  when  mines  were  self-sup¬ 
porting,  they  were  all  right;  but  where 
only  in  process  of  development,  miners 
have  had  to  be  discharged  and  work  en¬ 
tirely  suspended,  for  the  present,  at  least. 
Many  superintendents  and  other  officials 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  as 
well  as  the  working  miners.  People  who 
have  been  working  these  mines  under 
bond  have  thrown  up  the  bond  and  let 
the  claims  revert  to  the  original  owners. 
Certain  properties  too,  have  been  put  to 
temporary  inconvenience  in  not  being  able 
to  get  machinery  and  supplies  at  the  time 
needed,  so  many  foundries,  machine  and 
supply  shops  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  fire. 

Aside  from  these  features,  however,  the 
mines  of  this  State  have  not  been  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  earthquake,  and  great 
conflagration.  The  mines,  quarries,  etc., 
of  California,  continue  steadily  to  pro¬ 
duce  without  interruption  by  convulsions 
of  nature  or  fury  of  the  elements.  Of  the 
total  mineral  product  of  $45,000,000  fully 
$20,000,000  is  from  the  gold  mines  alone. 
This  is  an  asset  of  the  State  which,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  has  not  been  considered 
or  mentioned  by  the  various  committees 
working  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  de¬ 
stroyed  city.  Yet  this  city  was  origin¬ 
ally  built  from  the  proceeds  of  the  mines, 
was  founded  by  them  and  fostered  by 
them  more  than  from  any  other  source. 
The  talk  is  all,  however,  on  the  building 
up  of  the  business  houses  and  firms,  the 
re-establishment  of  manufacturers  and  in¬ 
dustries,  the  construction  of  “sky-scrap¬ 
ers,”  of  hotels,  theaters,  restaurants,  etc., 
the  enlargement  of  trade  and  commerce — 
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or  its  retention  at  least — with  no  word 
whatever  of  the  industry  which  has  been 
and  is  the  largest  factor  in  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  all  these  things.  Since 
the  days  of  the  lamented  Ralston  of  the 
Bank  of  California,  no  bank  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  assisted  mining  operations  pure 
and  simple.  No  miner  can  obtain  money 
from  them,  to  open  and  develop  his  prop¬ 
erty,  no  matter  how  good  the  prospects 
or  sure  the  result.  They  have  confined 
themselves  mainly  to  operations  in  San 
Francisco  with  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  interior  of  the  State. 

Possibly  this  lesson  to  the  banks  in  San 
Francisco  may  eventually  result  in  benefit 
to  the  mining  industry  of  the  State.  In  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  catastrophe  in  the 
world’s  hisory,  where  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property  are 
swept  away  in  a  brief  time,  the  mines, 
which  were  all  outside  of  the  stricken  dis¬ 
trict,  though  largely  owned  in  it,  continue 
to  produce  as  before,  and  there  was  no 
loss  among  them  whatever.  The  bank 
managers  may  perhaps  look  outside  of  San 
Francisco  a  little  and  interest  themselves 
in  an  industry  which  is  so  productive  and 
safe.  There  are  gold  mines,  like  the  Key¬ 
stone  in  Amador  county,  which  have  been 
productive  for  over  half  a  century;  and 
there  are  others,  like  the  Kennedy,  Em¬ 
pire,  North  Star,  Gwin,  Utica,  Zeila,  Ar¬ 
gonaut,  South  Eureka,  Standard  Consoli¬ 
dated,  Angels,  Rawhide,  Yellow  Aster, 
Mountain  Copper,  Hidden  Treasure  and 
many  others  which  might  be  named,  that 
have  been  paying  since  they  were  opened 
or  reopened.  And  there  are  hundreds  of 
others  which  could  do  as  well  did  they 
have  the  capital  for  development  and 
equipment.  But  not  a  cent  can  any  of  the 
mines,  good  or  bad,  get  from  the  San 
Francisco  banks. 

The  machinery  dealers  and  iron  manu¬ 
facturers  of  San  Francisco,  after  pre¬ 
paring  a  preliminary  organization,  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  the  iron  industries  in  one  place  in  the 
city,  after  the  fashion  of  the  banks,  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  wholesalers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  This  would  facilitate  business  on 
their  part;  and  as  most  of  the  streets  are 
bare  of  buildings,  sites  may  be  obtained 
in  large  tracts  ,by  purchase  or  lease.  In 
fact,  the  owners  of  land  will  be  glad  to 
lease  to  men  who  will  build  and  remain 
indefinitely.  The  only  trouble  seems  to 
be  the  proposed  restrictions  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  buildings  in  the  new  city.  Foun¬ 
dry  and  iron  men  do  not  want  to  put  up 
Class  A  buildings  or  sky-scrapers.  They 
need  low  buildings  covering  large  areas; 
and  the  restrictions  applicable  to  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  settled  districts  should  not 
apply  to  them. 

The  commencement  of  building  the  new 
smelter  plant  at  Point  San  Bruno  on  the 
bay  shore  by  the  Guggenheims  will  not  be 
made  at  once,  as  expected.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  that  a  large  tract  of  tide-land 
.should  be  filled  in  to  make  necessary 


room,  but  it  is  now  found  that  the  estab¬ 
lished  harbor  lines  will  prevent  this  being 
done.  As  a  result  the  ground  plans  must 
be  revised  and  the  plant  set  further  back 
from  the  bay  shore  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  This  will  cause  a  material  delay 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  some  months  be¬ 
fore  any  active  steps  will  be  taken.  There 
will  have  to  b^  much  more  grading  done 
before  the  buildings  can  be  started  than 
was  the  original  intention. 

When  the  shot-tower  building  in  San 
Francisco,  owned  by  the  Selby  Smelting 
and  Lead  Company,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
there  was  stored  therein  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  metal,  main¬ 
ly  lead,  copper  and  zinc.  This  has  all 
melted  into  a  mass  of  alloy  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ruins.  It  is  going  to  be  a  big  job  to 
get  this  mass  out  and  separate  the  metals. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Oil  Companies  and  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  California  Refineries,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Union  Oil  Company  have  gone  to  Japan 
to  see  about  selling  large  quantities  of 
California  fuel  oil.  Japanese  naval  autho¬ 
rities  and  the  owners  of  the  several 
steamship  lines,  including  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha,  whose  steamers  sail  in  and  out 
of  this  port,  have  invited  them  to  present 
bids  for  supplying  millions  of  barrels  of 
oil  as  a  fuel  substitute  for  the  coal  they 
now  use.  There  will  be  keen  rivalry  in 
submitting  bids  for  their  companies  and 
their  success  will  be  watched  with 
interest  in  shipping  and  naval  circles,  as 
well  as  in  oil  and  financial  circles.  Aside 
from  the  Standard  and  its  local  adjunct, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company,  the  three 
concerns  mentioned  are  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  and  sellers  of  California  oil.  It  is 
known  that  they  expect  to  bid  for  con¬ 
tracts  calling  for  2,000,000  bbl.  a  year  for 
a  period  of  10  years,  or  a  total  of  20,000,- 
000  bbl.  Once  a  contract  of  this  kind  is 
signed,  it  will  constitute  the  first  big  for¬ 
eign  outlet  for  the  California  fuel  oil  and 
mean  the  entering  wedge  for  a  remark¬ 
able  market  for  oil  in  the  Orient. 


Loomis,  Wash.  May  24. 

A  good  deal  of  work  is  being  done  in 
the  Myers  Creek  district  in  Okanogan 
county.  The  Saranac  Mining  Company  is 
making  preparation  for  extensive  opera¬ 
tions.  At  present  only  four  men  are  em¬ 
ployed,  but  the  force  will  be  largely  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  expected  there  will  be  a 
large  tonnage  of  ore  ready  for  shipment 
by  the  time  the  Vancouver,  Victoria  & 
Eastern  Railway  will  be  ready  to  receive 
it  for  transportation  to  the  smelters. 

The  Mad  River  Mining  Company,  own¬ 
ing  a  group  adjoining  the  Saranac,  has 
ore  ready  to  ship  and  will  install  new  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  body  of  zinc-blende,  carrying 
gold  and  silver,  has  recently  been  opened 
at  a  depth  of  400  ft.  nearly. 

At  the  Olentanzy,  the  vein  is  opened  by 
a  shaft  now  down  80  ft.,  and  a  tunnel  in 
over  50  ft.,  with  ore  assaying  well  in  gold 
and  silver,  the  former  predominating. 


Light  hoisting  machinery  will  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

At  the  Bimetallic,  a  new  shaft  will  be 
sunk.  The  company  will  venture  $10,000 
for  development,  and  add  more,  if  the 
prospects  will  justify  it. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Ben  Harrison 
Company  has  paid  up  its  indebtedness  and 
will  start  up  its  mill  June  15;  that  there 
is  enough  ore  on  the  dump  to  keep  it 
running  steadily.  The  principal  work  in 
hand  is  driving  500  ft.  of  tunnel. 

At  Grant,  the  British  Columbia  Copper 
Company,  of  Greenwood,  B.  C.,  has  ii 
claims  bonded  for  $82,500.  It  is  believed 
the  bond  will  be  taken  up  shortly,  and 
work  be  resumed. 

At  the  Crystal  Butte,  work  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  as  soon  as  railway  transportation 
for  the  ore  is  available.  There  are  about 
2000  ft.  of  tunnel  and  shaft  workings  on 
this  property,  that  cost  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $100,000. 

The  Butcher  Boy  Group  has  a  shaft 
down  80  ft.  on  ore  from  5  to  20  in.  wide, 
which  assays  w^ell,  principally  in  gold. 
There  is  enough  ore  mined  to  pay  six 
months  expenses.  It  is  expected  that  the 
bond  will  be  taken  up  immediately,  and 
the  ore  will  be  shipped;  also  that  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  installed  as  soon  as  the 
loo-ft.  level  is  reached. 


Butte.  May  27. 

La  France  Copper  has  begun  unwater¬ 
ing  the  old  workings  on  the  Lexington 
property.  It  is  using  two  tanks  of  1000 
gal.  each  and  an  electric  pump  having  a 
capacity  of  380  gal.  a  minute.  The  shaft 
is  1465  ft.  deep  and  the  water  is  up  to  the 
550.  In  addition  to  the  shaft,  there  are 
miles  of  drifts  and  crosscuts  to  be  drained. 
One  crosscut  extends  from  tha  600-ft, 
station  to  the  Alice  mine,  half  a  mile 
iLorth,  and  the  latter  must  be  drained  to 
that  level.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
six  months,  and  possibly  eight,  will  be 
consumed  in  the  work  of  emptying  the 
openings.  La  France  is  mining  ore  on  the 
200-,  300-,  400-,  and  500-ft.  levels  and  will 
work  downward  as  the  water  lowers. 
Its  present  output  is  not  more  than  100 
tons  a  day.  One  compartment  of  the  shaft 
has  been  reserved  for  ore  production.  A 
separate  engine  will  do  the  work. 

The  Original  Company  expects  to  begin 
operating  one  of  its  converters  soon  and 
to  place  the  other  in  commission  a  little 
later.  Only  blister  copper  has  been  turned 
out  of  this  plant  heretofore.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  still  shipping  between  200  and  300 
tons  of  ore  a  day  to  the  Washoe.  During 
April  and  so  far  this  month  the  company 
has  not  made  much  copper,  but  expects  to 
be  running  full  blast  early  in  June. 

Reins  Copper  is  crosscutting  for  its 
north  and  south  veins  on  the  1200  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  strike  the  former  in  a  few  days. 
This  vein  was  only  40  ft.  from  the  shaft 
at  the  800-ft.  level  and  seemed  to  have  an 
almost  perpendicular  course.  Two  pumps 
have  been  instated  on  the  lower  station. 
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Raven  Copper  is  preparing  to  double  its 
output  of  too  tons  a  day.  It  has  broken 
down  about  1000  tons  of  first-class  ore 
in  the  east  drift  of  the  Snoozer  vein  on 
the  1200  preparatory  to  putting  in  chutes 
in  order  that  the  ore  can  be  handled  more 
economically.  On  the  1500  it  has  doubled 
the  width  of  the  tramway  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  the  20-ft.  vein  of  4  per  cent,  ore 
and  is  preparing  to  stope.  It  is  also  drift¬ 
ing  to  catch  the  shoot  opened  on  the  1200 
and  is  now  in  the  narrow  end  of  it.  This 
shoot  is  about  300  ft.  long  and  has  an 
average  width  of  6  ft.  Manager  Berkin 
says  he  can  extract  300  tons  a  day  as  soon 
as  the  preliminary  work  is  finished.  The 
merits  of  this  property  have  not  been 
overrated. 

Butte  &  Boston  is  preparing  to  mine  the 
ore  of  the  Snohomish  and  Tramway  mines 
through  the  Berkley  shaft.  An  ore  bin  is 
building  at  the  Berkley.  These  mines 
were  formerly  operated  by  a  receiver  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  United  States  court  on 
account  of  litigation  between  F.  A.  Heinze 
and  Amalgamated  and  were  good  pro¬ 
ducers.  Coalition  owns  half  of  the 
Snohomish  and  a  third  of  the  Tramway. 

North  Butte  is  making  rapid  progress 
in  the  adjustment  of  its  new  surface 
equipment.  The  engine  is  fast  assuming 
shape  and  the  head  frame  is  nearly  com¬ 
plete,  one  of  the  top  girders  having  been 
spliced  today.  Its  output  is  between  800 
and  900  tons  a  day,  but  it  intends  to  in¬ 
crease  it  to  1500  when  the  new  engine  is 
in  running  order. 

Salt  Lake  City.  May  26. 

The  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  op¬ 
erating  at  Park  City,  has  concluded  the 
purchase  of  additional  property,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Woodside  Mining  Company,  and 
all  the  holdings  of  the  Ferry  estate  on 
Treasure  hill.  The  deal,  so  far  as  the 
Woodside  Company  is  concerned,  will  be 
ratified  on  May  28.  The  Woodside  was, 
in  the  early  days  of  Park  City,  considered 
to  be  an  important  mine,  and  it  has  a 
record  of  production. 

Last  winter  coal  users  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  other  places  suffered  a  shortage  of 
fuel,  and  at  one  time  the  situation  took 
on  a  serious  aspect,  mine  operators  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  To  pre¬ 
vent  a  recurrence  of  these  conditions  deal¬ 
ers  are  preparing  to  store  many  thousand 
tons.  Mine  owners  are  also  taking  steps 
to  increase  their  outputs.  The  Utah  Fuel 
Company,  which  makes  practically  all  the 
coke  used  by  the  smelting  concerns  in  the 
Salt  Lake  valley,  is  adding  250  ovens  to 
its  present  capacity,  increasing  it  about  30 
per  cent. 

Samuel  Newhouse  recently  secured  an 
option  on  the  Big  Indian  copper  mine  in 
the  La  Sal  mining  district.  The  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  examined  by  Auguste 
Mathez. 

The  management  of  the  Ohio  Copper 
Company,  operating  at  Bingham,  has  con¬ 
cluded  to  sink  a  new  triple-compartment 


shaft,  and  equipment  will  be  provided  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  shaft  is  to  be  dropped  to 
the  looo-ft.  point  without  delay,  to  de¬ 
velop  the  ore  deposits. 

The  filing  of  the  answer  of  the  Silver 
King  Mining  Company  in  the  trespass  and 
damage  suit  brought  by  the  Magnolia- 
St.  Louis  Company,  followed  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  injunction  suit  by  the 
latter  continues  to  absorb  public  interest. 

The  Wasatch  Copper  Company,  with 
$600,000  capital  stock,  has  been  organized 
at  Ogden.  D.  S.  Tracy  is  president,  and 
Leo  Harris  secretary. 

Development,  as  well  as  production,  at 
the  Starless  mine,  in  Bingham,  is  to  be 
pushed  upon  an  extensive  scale.  An  or¬ 
der  was  placed  with  the  Utah  Mining 
Machinery  &  Supply  Company  this  week 
for  Ingersoll-Sergeant  drills  and  com¬ 
pressor.  The  ores  of  the  mines  are  to  be 
treated  at  the  Wall  mill,  which,  like  the 
Starless  mine,  is  owned  by  Col.  E.  A. 
Wall,  of  Salt  Lake. 

After  considering  the  proposition  of 
raising  funds  for  further  development  and 
equipment  of  its  mine  in  the  Tintic  dis¬ 
trict,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  lower 
Mammoth  Mining  Company  has  levied 
an  assessment  of  $7,500  or  loc.  a  share. 

Manager  Lafayette  Hanchett,  of  the 
Boston  Consolidated  Mining  Company, 
has  placed  an  order  for  a  stamp  mill  of 
the  Nissen  variety  for  use  in  the  compa¬ 
ny's  new  mill,  now  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion,  at  Garfield.  The  company  is  ship¬ 
ping  regularly  from  200  to  500  tons  of  ore 
daily. 

Denver.  May  26. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress,  held  in 
this  city  May  24,  the  question  of  fees  for 
membership  and  initiation  was  discussed 
at  length  and  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  the  former  was  raised  from  $2  to  $10 
and  the  latter  from  $5  to  $15,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  mining  temple,  for  the  building  of 
which  some  large  donations  have  been 
promised  and  the  construction  of  which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  commence  before  long. 

The  report  that  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  has  acquired  the 
control  of  the  so-called  mill  trust  also, 
thus  securing  complete  control  of  the 
metallurgical  plants  of  this  State,  has  been 
received  here  and  the  deal  whereby  that 
company  virtually  eliminates  all  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  ore  treatment  seems 
to  have  gone  through. 

James  Kirwin,  acting  secretary  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  is  making 
arrangements  for  the  annual  convention  in 
this  city  commencing  May  28.  President 
Charles  H.  Moyer  and  Secretary  William 
D.  Haywood  are  still  in  jail  at  Boise  City, 
Idaho.  At  the  opening  of  the  May  term 
of  the  District  Court  at  Caldwell,  next 
week,  their  attorneys  expect  to  file  ap¬ 
plications  for  a  change  of  venue,  claiming 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 


secure  an  impartial  trial  there.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  that  if  the  charge  of 
venue  is  denied,  cases  of  minor  import¬ 
ance  will  be  disposed  of  first,  so  that  it 
would  in  that  case  be  June  10  or  later, 
before  their  trial  will  begin.  Beside 
the  troops  stationed  at  Boise  City  there 
will  be  United  States  cavalry  sent  to 
Caldwell  while  two  companies  of  State 
militia  have  been  notified  to  prepare  for 
field  duty. 

The  Mine  Owners’  Association  has  re¬ 
tained  Congressman  H.  M.  Hogg  for 
the  prosecution  of  Vincent  St.  John,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Burke,  Idaho,  Miners’  Union, 
under  indictment  for  murder  at  Telluride. 

The  -  success  of  the  cement  works,  8 
miles  east  of  Florence,  at  Portland,  has 
induced  a  new  company  to  enter  the  field 
and  the  United  States  Portland  Cement 
Company,  owning  360  acres  of  shale  land 
a  mile  east  from  Portland,  will  erect  a 
SOO-barrel  mill  to  start  with.  The  plant 
will  be  built  for  a  capacity  of  2000  barrels. 
The  company  is  incorporated  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $800,000. 

One  of  the  most  important  transactions 
made  in  this  State  for  some  time  was  the 
sale  of  the  new  Contention  mill,  near 
Silverton.  to  the  .Arpad  Mining  and  Mill¬ 
ing  Company.  The  price  is  stated  to  be 
$60,000.  The  original  cost  was  much 
greater,  but  development  showed  that 
the  ores  of  the  North  Star  mine,  for  the 
treatment  of  which  it  was  built,  were 
smelting  ores,  which  the  mill  could  not 
treat  advantageously. 

From  indications  it  looks  as  if  a  new 
industry  will  be  added  to  those  in  this 
State  by  the  development  of  large  gypsum 
deposits,  situated  about  five  miles  north  of 
Florence,  by  the  .\merican  Gypsum  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Kansas. 

The  funeral  of  Edward  G.  Stoiber,  who 
w^as  for  the  past  25  years  identified  with 
the  mineral  development  of  southern 
Colorado,  and  who  died  in  Paris,  France, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  was  held  here  this  week 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
friends  and  the  remains  buried  in  Fair- 
mount  cemetery. 


Duluth,  Minn.  May  27. 

Iron-ore  shipments  have  been  very 
heavy  this  week,  and  the  shipping  inter¬ 
ests  have  about  recovered  from  the  con¬ 
gestion  caused  by  the  recent  strike.  Ore 
has  been  going  forward  from  the  docks, 
of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  at  the 
rate  of  from  60,000  to  80,000  tons  a  day; 
the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  and  the  Greai 
Northern  have  both  made  record  ship¬ 
ments.  The  month,  though  hindered  by 
the  strike,  will  show  a  total  nearly  as 
large  as  any  May  on  record,  while  it  is 
expected  that  June  will  beat  all  prior 
similar  periods. 

The  new  Monroe  mine  of  the  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Company,  on  the  western 
Mesabi,  will  ship  i. 000.000  tons  this  year 
from  its  B  and  C  shafts.  These  are  now 
both  milling  ore.  At  A  shaft  no  milling 
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will  be  done  this  year,  as  the  property  is 
not  stripped  sufficiently;  but  the  stripping 
contractors  are  working  three  shovels 
there,  with  a  large  force  of  men.  With 
the  two  shafts  in  order  and  a  demand  for 
ore  this  mine  will  be  able,  though  hoisting 
its  product  from  underground,  to  make  a 
tonnage  of  2,000,000  tons  per  annum.  B 
and  C  will  be  working  full  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks. 

Mayas  mine,  in  15-59-14,  is  now  ship¬ 
ping  a  large  tonnage  daily,  the  railway 
having  been  completed  to  the  mine.  It  is 
expected  that  shipments  this  year  will 
amount  to  100,000  tons.  Not  a  pound  of 
sleam  is  required,  nor  is  there  any  pump¬ 
ing,  for  the  ore  lies  under  a  light  capping 
on  a  side  hill  that  enables  the  tracks  to 
come  in  below  it,  so  that  mining  is  at 
about  as  low  cost  as  at  any  point  on  the 
range. 

It  looks  as  though  the  Shagawa  Iron 
Company  had  found  a  good  mine  on  Sec¬ 
tion  30-63-11,  Vermillion  range,  where  it 
has  been  at  work  since  last  October.  The 
shaft  is  now  down  290  ft.  and  is  again  in 
ore  of  high  grade.  This  shaft  cut  a  body 
of  ore  from  the  115-ft.  level  to  160,  then 
ran  into  Jasper  and  again  caught  ore  at 
248  ft.  At  290  it  is  still  in  this  ore,  which 
assays  up  to  67  and  68  per  cent,  and  is 
very  low  in  phosphorus.  There  are  350  ft. 
of  crosscuts  on  the  i6o-ft.  level  in  ore  and 
on  the  265-ft.  a  crosscut  45  ft.  north  is 
still  in  the  same  ore  that  was  cut  at  the 
shaft  at  248  ft.  Three  shifts  are  employed 
and  the  work  is  progressing  rapidly. 

The  Rhodes  Iron  Company,  which  is 
operating  the  LaRue,  Croxton,  Brunt 
and  Hobart  for  the  Cherry  Valley  Iron 
Company  is  to  open  mine  headquarters 
at  Hibbing,  on  the  Mesabi  range,  and 
will  erect  an  office  building  there.  In  the 
current  daily  publications  this  company 
and  the  Winnifred  Mining  Company  have 
become  mixed  up,  but  they  are  separate 
and  different  concerns,  with  no  interest 
in  common. 

The  Winnifred  Mining  Company  is  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  number  of  options  on  the  Me¬ 
nominee  range,  and  will  explore  there. 
It  had  two  or  three  small  options  there  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  has  now  added  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  list. 

The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company, 
which  owns  some  small  ore  deposits  in 
T  46-23,  Mesabi  range,  will,  it  is  reported, 
open  one  of  them  this  year.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  getting  its  Crosby  mine,  near 
Nashwauk,  into  shape  for  mining  a  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  this  year. 

H.  V.  Winchell,  who  became  head 
of  a  geological  department  for  the  Great 
Northern  road  recently,  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the 
road’s  ore  lands  on  the  western  Mesabi. 
These  lands  have  never  been  completely 
explored,  and  it  is  not  known  what  they 
contain.  For  some  miles  occasional  holes 
sunk  at  long  intervals,  have  cut  ore  de¬ 
posits  and  the  supposition  is  that  the  ore 
exists  in  large  quantities:  but  aside  from 


a  comparatively  few  bodies  they  have 
never  been  fully  shown  up.  Mr.  Win¬ 
chell  will  develop  these  lands.  From  this 
it  may  be  understood  that  the  much  talked 
of  sale  of  Great  Northern  lands  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  not 
been  closed,  and  that  there  is  at  present  no 
liability  of  any  such  deal.  Mr.  Winchell  will 
maintain  an  office  at  St.  Paul,  but  will 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  and  around  Du¬ 
luth.  He  is  familiar  with  the  Mesabi 
range,  and  with  northern  Minnesota  ore 
districts  in  general. 


Platteville,  Wis.  May  26. 

The  concentrating  plant  at  North  Bu¬ 
ena  Vista,  across  the  river  from  Cassville, 
Iowa,  is  about  completed;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that,  should  the  output  of  the  mine 
upon  which  it  is  located  be  such  as  to  put 
the  property  on  a  paying  basis,  there  will 
be  considerable  prospecting  done  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  as  the  locality 
at  one  time  produced  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  lead. 

The  Fox  Lead  and  Zinc  Company  let  a 
contract  during  the  week  for  a  five-drill 
compressor  outfit,  two  direct-connected 
lo-in.  crosshead  lift  pumps,  hoist  and  80- 
h.p.  boiler.  The  Fox  people  have  been 
drilling  on  240  acres  for  the  last  nine 
months  and  have  only  had  four  blank 
holes. 

The  known  mineral-bearing  ranges  are 
continually  extending  their  limits  to  the 
east.  The  strike  reported  in  the  Journal 
some  weeks  ago  as  having  been  made  near 
Darlington  is  proving  to  be  as  good  as  at 
first  predicted.  At  Blanchardville,  east  of 
Darlington,  a  drilling  company  reports 
good  ore  at  a  depth  of  130  feet. 

The  new  compressor  plant  at  the  Mur¬ 
phy  mine  at  Hazel  Green  has  started  up. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  properties  that 
has  been  thoroughly  prospected  before 
putting  on  top  machinery  of  any  conse¬ 
quence.  There  have  been  recently  installed 
an  additional  loo-h.p.  boiler,  larger  pumps, 
compressor  and  hoists. 

The  old  Waters  mine,  Galena  camp, 
has  been  worked  in  a  primitive  manner  all 
winter.  The  owner  has  piled  up  the  mine 
run  and  intends  to  clean  up  during  the 
summer.  This  mine  is  located  in  the 
city  of  Galena  and  a  few  years  ago  was 
equipped  with  a  large  modem  mill,  but 
owing  to  some  misunderstanding  between 
the  owner  and  promoter  this  mill  was 
moved  off. 

The  property  known  as  the  King  Solo¬ 
mon  has  been  recently  taken  over  by  Chi¬ 
cago  parties,  who  expect  to  install  the 
necessary  equipment  to  develop  the 
ground. 

Scranton.  May  28. 

Chief  Roderick,  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Mines,  has  issued  his  report  for  the  year 
1905,  which  shows  that  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  production  of  anthracite, 
making  it  the  banner  year  in  the  history 
of  the  industry.  The  increase  was  more 


than  5,000,000  tons.  The  production  for 
the  past  five  years  was  as  follows;  1905, 
78,647,020;  1904,  73,594,369;  1903,  75,232,- 
585;  1902,  41,340,935;  1901,  ^,094,665; 
1900,  57,363,396  tons. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  production 
showed  an  increase,  the  number  of  days 
worked  were  less  than  in  the  two  years 
previous.  In  1905  the  working  days 
were  208;  in  1904  they  were  218,  and  in 
1903  they  were  21 1.  The  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  show  a  substantial  increase,  being 
as  follows  for  the  past  six  years;  1905, 
168,254;  1904,  161,330;  1903,  151,827;  1902, 
148,141. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  also  shows 
an  increase,  being  as  follows;  1905,  644; 
1904,  595;  1903,  518;  1902,  300;  1901,  513; 
1900,  41 1.  During  the  year  there  were 
1,289  non-fatal  accidents,  while  1,902,820 
kegs  of  powder  and  8,353,594  lb.  of  dyna¬ 
mite  were  used. 

A  drainage  tunnel  about  two  miles  long 
is  practically  completed  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  its  mines  in  Dunmore,  and  to  re¬ 
place  the  various  pumping  stations  which 
have  been  a  source  of  great  expense  to 
the  company  for  many  years.  More  than 
600,000  cu.ft.  of  rock  and  coal  have 
been  removed  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000. 
Beginning  at  the  foot  of  No.  i  shaft  the 
tunnel  extends  on  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
Lackawanna  river  in  North  Scranton. 
The  opening  of  the  tunnel  in  the  mine  at 
the  highest  point  is  272  fc.  from  the  surface 
and  for  the  entire  distance  the  tunnel  is 
15  ft.  in  hight  and  7  ft.  in  width.  A  sec¬ 
tion  was  also  built  which  will  be  used  for 
hauling  coal  from  the  veins  branching  out 
of  the  tunnel  to  No.  i  colliery,  where  it 
will  be  prepared  for  market.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  the  tunnel  will  obviate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  building  a  costly  breaker,  as  was 
projected  at  one  time,  as  all  points  of  the 
company’s  property  will  now  be  reached 
by  means  of  the  tunnel.  The  power  for 
hauling  in  the  tunnel  will  be  derived  from 
a  $100,000  electric  plant  to  be  built  at  the 
colliery. 

William  Watkins,  of  Edwardsville,  has 
been  granted  a  Carnegie  silver  medal  and 
a  present  of  $1200  for  saving  the  lives  of 
three  miners  in  the  Kingston  mine,  in 
September,  1904,  following  an  explosion. 

Morgan  Morgans,  of  Carbon  county, 
who  has  been  acting  as  mine  inspector, 
without  the  authority  of  the  State  depart¬ 
ment,  will  resign  an  office  which,  it  is 
claimed  by  the  department,  he  never  held. 
Morgans,  who  passed  the  examination  be¬ 
fore  the  Lackawanna  board,  was  elected, 
while  Isaac  Davies,  who  passed  the-  ex¬ 
amination  before  the  Luzerne  county 
board,  was  the  second  at  the  polls.  While 
the  controversy  was  unsettled  the  chief  in¬ 
spector  appointed  D.  J.  Roderick  to  have 
supervision  of  the  district.  Davies  will 
be  aonointed  as  soon  as  Morgans’  resigna¬ 
tion  is  received. 

The  coroner’s  inquest  into  the  cause  of 
the  disaster  in  the  Shenandoah  Citv  col- 
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liery,  when  seven  men  lost  their  lives,  has 
attracted  great  attention.  The  State  in¬ 
spector  has  employed  counsel.  Two 
witnesses  have  sworn  that  it  was  caused 
by  a  gas  explosion,  while  12  others  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  due  to  a  dynamite  ex¬ 
plosion. 

John  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pur¬ 
chased  some  valuable  coal  lands  from  the 
Richardson  estate,  near  Pottsville,  in¬ 
cluding  700  acres  adjoining  the  Buck 
Mountain  Coal  Company’s  lands. 

The  story  sent  out  from  Philadelphia 
that  John  Mitchell  will  soon  resign  the 
leadership  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
is  denied  by  friends  who  have  been  in 
communication  with  him  during  the  past 
week. 

The  State  law  demands  that  no  person 
shall  be  employed  in  a  mine,  unless  he 
is  able  to  speak  English.  Last  week  a 
Hungarian,  who  had  been  in  the  country 
but  one  week  was  killed  in  a  mine  in 
Rappahannock. 

Work  on  the  new  Coal  Castle  shaft  of 
the  Reading  Company,  in  the  Heckscher- 
ville  valley,  is  proceeding  briskly,  and 
there  is  some  talk  of  using  the  shaft  to 
pump  out  the  water  in  the  entire  valley 
and  to  open  a  new  colliery  in  connection 
with  the  old  workings  in  Heckscherville 
and  Glen  Carbon.  There  is  some  coal, 
abandoned  for  the  present,  in  the  valley, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  great  body  of 
water. 

A  fire  of  mysterious  origin  threatens  the 
Centralia  colliery,  Pottsville.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  some  mischievous  boys  ignited 
a  coal  outcrop,  which  was  not  discovered 
for  some  hours  afterward.  Desperate 
efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent  the 
fire  reaching  the  interior  of  the  workings. 


Toronto,  Ont.  May  26. 

The  township  of  Coleman,  in  which 
the  Cobalt  mining  camp  is  situated,  has 
been  constituted  a  special  mining  division 
under  the  new  mining  act,  which  is  now 
in  force.  The  principal  effect  of  this 
change  is  that  the  maximum  size  of  min¬ 
ing  claims  to  be  hereafter  granted  will  be 
limited  to  20  acres. 

The  regulations  respecting  corundum 
mining  adopted  in  1898,  providing  special 
conditions  with  a  view  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  industry,  have  been  abrogated, 
and  corundum  mines  placed  under  the 
general  provisions  of  the  new  act. 

Major  Gordon,  w’ho  has  been  operating 
with  a  diamond  drill  on  Clear  Lake  at  a 
point  where  the  water  is  over  50  ft.  in 
depth,  has  struck  a  vein.  A  casing-pipe 
was  sunk  to  the  bottom  and  a  chopping 
bit  put  in  operation,  going  through  8  ft 
of  mud  and  boulders  before  striking  bed¬ 
rock.  After  drilling  in  the  rock,  a  core 
was  brought  to  the  surface  which  assayed 
high  in  silver,  and  contained  a  nugget  of 
native  silver.  The  locality  of  the  strike 
is  nearly  midway  between  the  eastern  and 
western  ends  of  the  lake.  On  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  mainland  to  the  south  a  shaft  has 


been  sunk  25  ft.  on  a  vein  of  graphitic 
schist  carrying  iron  pyrites,  the  last  5  ft. 
of  which  runs  through  calcite  assaying 
high  in  silver.  Clear  Lake  lies  about  a 
mile  west  of  the  town  of  Cobalt. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  actions  brought 
by  Attorney-General  Foy  of  the  Ontario 
Government  to  set  aside  mining  leases 
of  claims  in  the  Cobalt  area,  claimed  to 
have  been  wrongfully  obtained  by  means 
of  fraudulent  affidavits  of  discovery,  has 
been  progressing  for  several  days  before 
Justice  Boyd  in  the  High  Court  at  Tor¬ 
onto.  The  defendants  in  the  case  are 
Edward  C.  Hargreaves,  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  Frank  Rutherford,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  Charles  G.  Williams,  of  Montreal, 
and  the  White  Silver  Mining  Company, 
of  Toronto.  This  suit  involves  the  val¬ 
idity  of  leases  covering  200  acres  of  min¬ 
ing  lands.  The  defendants  claim  that  the 
discoveries  were  properly  made  by 
George  Haines,  a  student  of  the  School  of 
Practical  Science,  Toronto,  in  November, 
1904.  The  time  occupied  in  prospecting 
was  placed  at  four  days,  and  as  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  at  the 
time,  the  government  contention  is  that 
the  work  could  not  have  been  done. 
Professor  George  A.  Mickle,  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Science,  who  knows 
the  territory  in  dispute,  swore  that  he 
regarded  the  prospecting  of  the  lands  in 
four  days  as  practically  impossible.  The 
suit  is  still  in  progress  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  witnesses  remain  to  be  heard.  This 
case  and  others  involving  the  title  to 
large  areas  in  Coleman  township,now  held 
under  “blanket”  claims,  excites  great  in¬ 
terest  among  mining  men.  Should  the 
leases  be  set  aside  by  the  court,  the  lands 
will  be  thrown  open  again  to  prospectors. 


Victoria,  B.  C.  May  24. 

Cariboo — A  brief  report  of  last  season’s 
deep-drifting  operations  of  the  Slough 
Creek  Gravel  Gold,  Ltd.,  an  English  com¬ 
pany  owning  a  big  hydraulic  mine  situated 
on  Slough  creek.  Cariboo,  has  lately  been 
made  public.  The  manager  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  in  response  to  the  district  gold  com¬ 
missioner’s  request  for  information  for 
publication  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Minister  of  Mines  for  1905,  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “During  the  year  a  total  of  510  ft. 
of  drifting  was  done  in  schist  bedrock, 
chiefly  on  the  down-stream  side  of  the 
main  tunnel,  and  the  gravel  was  tapped  in 
five  fresh  places.  Several  boreholes  were 
also  put  up  from  the  drifts  to  the  gravel. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  workings  was  at  the  rate 
of  572,000  gal.  per  day,  and  was  gradually 
increased  by  fresh  openings  to  more  than 
1,000,000  gal.  per  day  by  the  beginning  of 
June.  During  the  last  four  months  the 
average  daily  flow  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
1,115.000  gal.,  and  this  has  kept  the  two 
duplex  steam  pumps  going  constantly  at 
a  moderate  speed.  There  is  still  a  free 
flow  of  water  from  the  ends  under  a  high 
pressure,  which  has  prevented  any  at¬ 


tempt  at  extraction  of  the  gravel,  beyond 
small  sample  lots,  and  the  drainage  of  the 
gravel  will  take  considerable  time.  The 
samples  taken  showed  a  good  gold  prospect 
at  all  points  and  confirmed  those  previously 
taken.  An  average  of  25  men  was  em¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  year,  and  13  men  in 
the  bush  cutting  and  hauling  fuel  and  mine 
timber.  The  mine  buildings  were  ex¬ 
tended,  but  there  were  no  additions  to 
plant  and  machinery,  all  of  which  kept 
running  in  good  order.”  Slough  creek  lies 
between  Williams  and  Lightening  creeks, 
which  together  produced  a  large  part  of 
the  gold  taken  years  ago  from  the  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  placer  ground  of  the  district. 
The  Slough  Creek  Gravel  Gold,  Ltd., 
owns  about  13  miles  of  old  channel  or 
deep  lead,  all  of  which  is  the  old  chan¬ 
nel  of  Williams  creek.  The  deep  gravels 
on  Slough  creek  were  not  worked  in  the 
early  Cariboo  days  owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  dealing  with  the  strong  flow  of 
water  met  with  in  the  deep  old  channels. 
The  former  Slough  Creek  Company,  after 
a  considerable  expenditure  of  money, 
succeeded  in  sinking  a  three-compartment 
shaft,  mostly  in  bed-rock,  to  a  depth  of 
about  362  ft.  From  the  bottom  of  this 
shaft  it  drove  an  8x7-ft.  tunnel,  also  in 
bedrock,  a  distance  of  about  1100  ft.  Near 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  branch  drifts  were 
run,  these  reaching  the  gravel  at  several 
points  and  tapping  a  large  volume  of 
water,  which  has  been  running  off  for 
between  two  and  three  years.  Pumping 
is  done  by  two  Worthington  pumps,  each 
having  a  capacity  of  500  gal.  per  min. 
Steam  for  pumps,  air  compressor,  ventilat¬ 
ing  fan,  hoist,  electric  lighting  plant,  etc., 
is  generated  in  four  boilers,  120-h.p.  in  all. 

Allin — Official  returns  published  last 
week  show  the  gold  recovered  during  1905 
in  the  Atlin  district,  Cassiar,  Northern 
British  Columbia,  to  have  been  22.832  oz. 
valued  at  $358,478.  Of  this  quantity  in¬ 
dividual  miners  recovered  9493  oz.  and 
companies  13,339  oz.  The  total  of  the 
royalty  on  this  gold  collected  on  behalf 
of  the  Provincial  Government  was  $5177. 
The  several  creeks  from  which  the  gold 
was  obtained  and  the  respective  quantities 
were  as  follows :  Pine  creek,  5894  oz. ; 
Birch  creek,  199  oz. ;  Boulder  creek,  8575 
oz. ;  Wright  creek,  250  oz. ;  Spruce  creek, 
6191  oz. ;  McKee  creek,  1723  oz.  More 
than  half  the  gold  recovered  by  individual 
miners  came  from  Spruce  creek,  which 
yielded  them  5943  oz. ;  with  Boulder  creek 
next,  1742.,  and  then  Pine  creek,  1210  oz. 
Of  the  recoveries  made  by  companies,  the 
Societe  Miniere  de  la  Colombie  Britan- 
nique,  of  Paris,  France,  made  returns  for 
royalty  purposes  of  a  recovery  of  about 
6450  oz.  valued  at  $103,000.  The  Pine 
Creek  Power  Company  and  the  North 
Columbia  Gold  Mining  Company,  jointly, 
under  the  management  of  J.  M.  Ruff- 
ner,  made  an  output  aggregating  more 
than  $50,000  in  value,  while  the  Atlin 
Willow  Creek  Gold  Mining  Company  re¬ 
covered  about  $14,000.  The  gold  commis- 
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sioner  at  Atlin  reported  that  the  British 
American  Dredging  Company  met  with 
but  indifferent  success  on  Gold  Run  creek 
last  season  for  “notwithstanding  the  use 
of  the  Keystone  drill  and  dynamite,  which 
certainly  assisted  very  much,  the  cemented 
material  with  which  the  dredge  had  to 
cope  proved  too  hard  for  that  style  and 
weight  of  boat  and  machinery,  and  did 
not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  amount  of  material  moved, 
although  very  fair  returns  were  realized 
from  this  material.”  The  same  company’s 
dredge  on  Blue  canon  appeared  to  work 
“smoothly  and  efficiently.”  Regarding  the 
“initial  venture  with  a  steam  shovel”  in 
Atlin  district,  viz.,  that  of  the  Northern 
Mines,  Ltd.,  the  commissioner  said: 
“Notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  and 
losses  that  almost  invariably  attend  initial 
and  experimental  ventures,  this  steam- 
shovel  worked  very  satisfactorily  and  con¬ 
vinced  the  management  that,  with  some 
additional  equipment  and  changes  in 
methods  of  operation,  this  style  of  plant 
can  be  made  to  pay  handsome  profits.” 


Mexico.  May  12. 

In  response  to  the  call  issued  about  a 
month  ago  by  Attorney  Jose  Luis  Re- 
quena,  president  of  the  Dos  Estrellas  mine 
of  El  Oro,  who  was  appointed  secretary 
at  the  meeting*  of  mining  men  held  last 
year  for  the  discussion  of  the  new  mone¬ 
tary  laws,  there  met  in  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  on  Tuesday,  May  15,  in  the  offices  of 
Attorney  Pablo  Martinez  del  Rio,  some 
90  or  too  of  the  representative  mining  men 
of  the  Republic,  both  native  and  foreign, 
to  organize  and  establish  a  mining  center 
in  the  Republic,  for  the  purpose  of  promo¬ 
ting  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
mining  industry  in  Mexico;  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  mining  concerns  before 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  and 
before  mining  men  and  societies  in 
Mexico  and  abroad.  It  is  known  as  the 
Junta  Central  de  Mineros,  or  Chamber  of 
Mines  of  Mexico.  After  an  enthusiastic 
gathering  the  Chamber  of  Mines  was  per¬ 
manently  established  by  the  adoption  of 
articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws,  and 
the  election  of  the  following  officers:  Lie. 
Pablo  Martinez  del  Rio,  president;  Lie. 
Jose  Luis  Requena,  first  vice-president; 
Ing.  Carlos  F.  de  Landero,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Ing.  Ignacio  Ibarguengoitia, 
third  vice-president.  Directors — Lie.  Car¬ 
los  Robles,  Ing.  Edmundo  Girault,  Jose 
Castellot,  Ing.  George  W.  Bryant,  Lie.  Ro¬ 
dolfo  Reyes,  Ing.  D.  R.  M.  Raymond,  Ing. 
Morril  B.  Spaulding,  Ing.  Gabriel  Mane- 
car,  C.  V.  Van  Law,  Guiellermo  Brock¬ 
man,  Ing.  Jose  J.  Reynoso,  Oscar  BranifF, 
J.  S.  Pattinson,  Pedro  Cordoba,  Ernesto 
DuBois,  Fernando  Sustersic,  Ramon  Al¬ 
cazar,  Lie.  Luis  Elguero,  Vicente  Iriza, 
W.  C.  Potter,  W.  A.  Pritchard,  Vicente 
Ferrara,  Lie.  Miguel  Lara,  Lie.  Agustin 
Lazo.  Twelve  of  these  men  (to  be  de¬ 
cided  later),  shall  serve  for  one  year,  and 
twelve  for  two  years,  so  that  henceforth 


twelve  directors  may  be  chosen  each  year. 
The  directors  elect  their  own  president 
and  vice-presidents,  and  in  the  boards  are 
vested  full  power  to  act  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

After  the  election  of  officers  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Pablo 
Martinez  del  Rio,  Jose  Luis  Requena, 
Carlos  Robles,  Ramon  Alcazar,  C.  W. 
Van  Law,  W.  S.  Pattison,  W.  A.  Pritch¬ 
ard,  Ignacio  Ibarguengoitia,  Rodolfo 
Reyes,  Augustin  Lazo  and  Ernesto  Du 
Bois,  to  wait  on  the  president  and  advise 
him  of  the  action  taken.  This  was  done 
at  an  audience  given  the  delegation  in  the 
National  Palace  at  noon  of  Thursday, 
May  17,  when  Sr.  del  Rio,  in  the  name  of 
the  chamber,  addressed  President  Por- 
firio  Diaz  in  substance  as  follows:  “About 
a  year  ago  prominent  mining  men  of 
Guanajuato  conceived  the  idea  of  calling 
representatives  of  the  most  important 
mining  companies  in  the  Republic  to  the 
capitol  to  review  the  mining  situation, 
and  the  relation  of  the  new  monetary  re¬ 
form  to  it,  and  discuss  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  effects  of  the  new  law  on  the 
mineral  industry.  Such  a  convention  was 
held,  met  your  honorable  self,  presented 
its  fears  and  wishes,  which  were  cordially 
received  and  justly  treated.  At  this  same 
convention  the  idea  of  a  permanent  cham¬ 
ber  of  mines  originated,  and  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Jose  Luis  Requena  has  resulted 
in  the  meeting  on  May  15  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  principal  mining  and 
metallurgical  companies  of  the  Republic. 
A  chamber  of  mines  was  organized,  an 
executive  committee  chosen  and  given  the 
management  and  power  of  direction,  and 
we  have  the  honor  to  appear  here  before 
you  that  you  may  be  given  the  first  official 
notice  of  such  organization,  its  policy  and 
purposes,  and  to  place  the  same  under 
your  just  and  powerful  protection.  There¬ 
fore  are  we  here  and  beg  to  inform  you 
that  the  sole  purpose  is  to  promote  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  in  Mexico,  and  we  trust  that  we 
may  have  your  valued  assistance. 

After  a  cordial  response  by  President 
Diaz,  in  which  he  congratulated  them  and 
expressed  his  pleasure  that  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  had  been  effected,  regretting 
only  that  it  had  been  so  long  delayed,  the 
committee  proceeded  to  inform  officially 
the  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

The  chamber  will  meet  every  six  months, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation  and  the  by-laws  are  being 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  secretary. 
Geo.  T.  Hilbert,  with  offices  at  Espalda 
de  la  Santa  Vera  Cruz  No.  2,  in  the  city 
of  Mexico. 


London.  May  19. 

As  mentioned  last  week,  tin  occupies 
the  chief  position  in  the  minds  of  mining 
men  here.  The  metal  went  as  high  a® 
£215  per  ton,  but  already  there  has  been  a 
set-back,  owing  to  the  entry  of  bears,  who 
had  a  strong  belief  that  the  rise  in  the 


metal  was  not  solely  due  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  There  are  signs  also 
that  the  price  has  become  prohibitive  to 
some  buyers,  for  many  of  the  tin-plate 
factories  in  South  Wales  are  having  to 
go  on  short  time  owing  to  their  inability 
to  advance  their  prices  any  further.  In 
the  meantime  promoters  are  casting  about 
for  properties  to  float,  and  more  re¬ 
sponsible  people  are  contemplating  opening 
up  known  properties  that  have  not  looked 
like  paying  propositions  at  other  times. 

An  example  of  the  reopening  of  an  old 
Cornish  mine  is  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  Wheal  Vor  which  is  about  10  miles 
south  of  the  Dolcoath,  and  in  the  same 
hands.  This,  in  days  gone  by,  was  one 
of  the  great  mines,  and  the  main  lodes 
were  exceptionally  rich.  Since  1875  it 
has  not  been  worked,  and  it  is  now  under 
water.  It  was  known  that  there  were 
many  side  lodes  and  another  parallel  lode 
that  were  worthy  of  exploration  and 
development,  but  they  were  lean  ores 
compared  to  those  in  the  lode  that  was 
exhausted.  The  exploitation  of  lean  ores 
had  not  arrived  at  the  stage  of  practical 
policy  in  those  days,  and  the  value  of 
black  tin  was  not  more  than  £40,  a  price 
which  was  not  encouraging.  The  time  is  now 
opportune  for  unwatering  and  reopening, 
and  the  London  and  Cornish  people  who 
supplied  new  capital  to  Dolcoath  10  years 
ago,  are  now  coming  forward  with  money 
for  Wheal  Vor.  Among  the  subscribers 
to  the  new  capital  are  to  be  found  many 
eminent  Cornish  names  such  as  Thomas, 
Harvey,  Holman  and  Pearce.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  presence  of  the 
name  of  Richard  Pearce,  of  Denver, 
among  them. 

Another  new  mining  property,  produc¬ 
ing  tin,  though  only  as  a  subsidiary  pro¬ 
duct,  that  has  recently  been  introduced  in 
London  is  the  Conrad  '  Stannite  mines, 
situated  at  Mayo,  New  South  Wales,  not 
far  from  Inverell.  These  mines  have 
well  defined  lodes  containing  argentifer¬ 
ous  galena,  copper  and  iron  pyrite,  sul¬ 
phide  of  tin,  and  a  little  blende.  The  ores 
are  quite  easy  to  treat.  Some  of  the 
galena  and  sulphide  of  tin  is  separated  by 
hand,  and  a  large  part  of  the  remaining 
galena  is  recovered  by  water  concentra¬ 
tion  on  Frue  vanners  and  Wilfley  tables. 
There  is  no  need  to  worry  about  removing 
the  blende,  as  the  quantity  is  small.  The 
pyrites  (iron,  copper  and  tin)  concen¬ 
trates  were  at  first  smelted  in  a  reverber¬ 
atory,  and  latterly  in  a  blast  furnace,  in 
which  a  copper  matte  was  obtained  and 
the  tin  thrown  into  the  slag,  the  latter 
being  subsequently  retreated  in  a  tin¬ 
smelting  furnace.  Some  proportion  of 
the  unseparated  lead  goes  into  the  copper 
matte  and  the  tin  slags.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  in  future  to  separate  the  tin  pyrites 
from  the  copper  pyrites  by  the  Wetherill 
concentrator,  and  to  treat  the  two  pro¬ 
ducts  independently.  The  argentiferous 
galena  is  sold  to  smelters,  as  also  is  the 
copper  matte. 
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General  Mining  News. 

Tennessee — This  company’s  statement 
of  production  for  1905  is  as  follows: 


Tons. 

Bed  ore  mined .  1,282,139 

Brown  ore  mined .  164,093 


Total  Iron  ore .  1,436,232 

Coal  converted  Into  coke .  1,286,922 

Coal  used  or  sold .  944,737 


Total  coal .  2,231  669 

Coke  made .  890,634 

Limestone  and  dolomite .  212  290 

Pig  Iron  made .  529,036 

Open-hearth  steel  Ingots .  246,66 


The  finished  product  from  the  Ensley 
steel  works  included'  34,961  tons  blooms 
and  billets  and  163,853  tons  rails;  a  total 
of  198,814  tons.  The  finished  material 
from  the  rolling  mills  at  Bessemer  was 
15,129  tons  bars  and  10,037  tons  plates; 
25,166  tons  in  all. 

ALABAMA. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

The  prospecting  which  has  recently 
been  done  by  H.  F.  DeBardeleben,  the 
pioneer  coal  developer  of  Alabama,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Jefferson  county,  a  few 
miles  from  Bessemer,  has  been  success¬ 
ful,  and  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
line  to  the  place. 

ARIZONA. 

MOHAVE  COUNTY. 

Chloride  Gold  Mining  Company — This 
company’s  Samoa  and  Fourth  of  March 
mines  are  producing  regularly  ore  of  good 
value,  which  is  being  shipped  to  the 
Needles  smelter.  The  ore  is  an  iron  and 
lead  sulphide,  carrying  gold  and  silver 
values.  The  property  is  equipped  with 
hoisting  plant,  two  air  compressors  and 
rock  drills.  Development  consists  of  one 
double-compartment  shaft  300  ft.  deep, 
and  4000  ft.  of  tunnels  and  drifts.  About 
$200,000  worth  of  ore  is  now  blocked  out 
and  more  is  being  added  as  development 
progresses.  There  are  25  men  employed 
at  the  mines.  L.  Hoffman  is  superinten¬ 
dent  and  manager. 

CALIFORNIA. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Del  Monte  Mining  Company — The  di¬ 
rectors  have  voted  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  from  $100,000  to  $300,000  and  at  a 
special  meeting  to  be  held  July  9  the 
stockholders  will  decide  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Kennedy  Mining  and  Milling  Company 
— ^The  placing  of  the  new  compressor  for 
this  property’  at  Jackson  is  delayed  for 
want  of  cement  for  the  foundation,  this 
being  a  very  scarce  article  at  present, 
notwithstanding  the  large  production  of 
California. 

Mitchell — The  lien-holders  are  operating 
this  mine,  having  obtained  judgment  for 
their  respective  claims.  Some  700  tons  of 
ore  which  were  on  the  dump  are  being 
•  milled. 


BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Overlooked — This  mine  in  the  West 
Branch,  near  Magalia,  it  to  be  extensively 
developed  this  summer.  Among  other  im¬ 
provements  a  large  concrete  dam  is  to  be 
built  across  the  river. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

San  Andreas  Blue  Gravel — This  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  bonded  to  Geo.  W.  Kim¬ 
ball,  of  Placerville,  together  with  the 
Rhoy  and  Salcedo  places  adjoining,  which 
will  give  3900  ft.  of  channel  to  work.  The 
main  shaft  will  be  sunk  to  the  channel 
bed  and  drifts  run  both  ways  along  the 
channel ;  crosscuts  will  also  be  run.  Work 
will  commence  at  once. 

EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

Roundout — This  mine,  Blair’s  district, 
has  been  bonded  by  Fairchild  and  Rich¬ 
ards  to  Bingham  and  King,  who  will  push 
the  work  of  opening  the  property. 

Cedar  Creek —  At  this  mine  Superin¬ 
tendent  F.  M.  Phelps  has  the  new  air 
compressor  in  operation  and  the  tunnel  is 
in  one-third  of  the  distance  necessary  to 
reach  the  channel. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

Piute  Canon — From  this  district  good 
ore  is  being  taken  out  of  the  Neylon 
group,  some  of  it  a  specimen  character. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Leidy  mine. 
There  are  large  bodies  of  fair-grade  ore 
in  both  these  claims. 

Argus  Range  Mining  Company — This 
company  has  been  organized  in  San  Diego 
by  Chas.  W.  and  M.  C.  Robinson,  of  San 
Diego,  and  H.  M.  Barstow,  E.  M.  Ward- 
well  and  L.  D.  Rich,  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
company  will  work  some  14  claims  located 
in  Death  Valley,  the  principal  one  of 
which  is  the  Rosetta  on  which  some  work 
has  been  done,  and  from  which  some  ore 
has  been  extracted. 

Furnace  Creek  Copper  Company — This 
company  was  incorporated  in  the  State 
of  Washington  on  May  15,  1905,  with 
$1,250,000  authorized  capital  stock,  in 
shares  of  $i  each,  all  full  paid  ($93,000 
thereof  being  now  in  the  treasury).  The 
property  is  located  in  the  Furnace  Creek 
mining  district,  about  125  miles  north  of 
Ludlow,  and  consists  of  22  claims  (400 
acres)  and  two  fractions.  The  Tonopah 
Sr.  Tidewater  Railroad,  which  is  building 
from  Ludlow,  Col.,  to  Bullfrog,  Nev.,  has 
offered  to  build  a  12-mile  line  to  the  Fur¬ 
nace  Creek  properties  and  the  Las  Vegas 
&  Tonopah  Railroad,  an  ally  of  the  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railway, 
has  also  offered  to  build  a  30-mile  line, 
reaching  the  mines,  both  upon  request. 

The  ore  carries  copper,  with  light 
values  of  gold  and  silver.  The  erection 
of  a  300-ton  smelter  is  in  contemplation. 
Trustees,  P.  Clark,  Philip  Greason,  Denis 
Clark,  Fred  Burney  and  W.  J.  C.  Wake¬ 
field. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

J.  H.  Hoff,  acting  for  the  Chloride  Gold 
Mining  Company,  of  Chloride,  Arizona, 


has  acquired  the  Iron  Gossan  group  of 
claims,  which  consists  of  ii  full  claims 
and  one  mill  site — 225  acres  in  all — situ¬ 
ated  in  the  northeast  part  of  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  county,  about  70  miles  south  of  Bull¬ 
frog,  Nevada,  and  in  the  mineral  belt. 
This  property  is  now  being  developed  by- 
sinking  a  shaft  in  order  to  reach  the  cop¬ 
per-sulphide  zone.  Sinking  was  begun  on 
May  I,  1906,  at  a  point  where  the  copper 
outcroppings  appeared  to  be  the  strongest. 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

Quimby  Gold  Mining  Company — This 
company  at  New  Rover,  J.  A.  Brent,  man¬ 
ager,  had  new  machinery  for  the  quartz 
mill  in  course  of  construction  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  at  the  time  of  the  fire  and  it  was 
destroyed.  A  Huntington  mill  at  the 
mine  will  be  operated  this  summer. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Golden  City — This  old  mine  in  Don 
Pedro  district,  formerly  known  as  the  Ol¬ 
son,  is  showing  a  steady  increase  of  cop¬ 
per  in  the  ore  and  it  may  be  eventually 
worked  for  that  purpose. 

Davidson — The  unwatering  of  the  Da¬ 
vidson  shaft  will  soon  be  finished,  when 
it  will  be  sunk  to  a  much  greater  depth. 

YUBA  COUNTY. 

Santa  Rosa — Machinery  for  this  mine 
at  Rackerby  is  arriving  and  the  mill  will 
start  up.  Some  very  good  ore  is  being 
taken  out.  F.  E.  Wright  is  superinten¬ 
dent. 


COLORADO. 

BOULDER  COUNTY. 

Highland  Mary — A  dam  is  being  built 
for  furnishing  w-ater  to  the  new-  power 
plant,  and  machine  drills  are  to  be  used. 
R.  E.  Thomas,  Eldora,  Colo.,  is  super¬ 
intendent. 

X-Ray  Group — Pittsburg  people,  through 
J.  .\.  Wilson,  of  Eldora,  have  secured  an 
option  on  this  property  and  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  start  up. 

Tillie  Buchtel — This  mine,  at  Sunshine, 
Colo.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Celura  Mining 
Company,  of  which  Mrs.  C.  C.  Thurman, 
of  Boulder,  is  president. 

CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY. 

Transcontinental  Mining,  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Tunnel  Company — A  big  strike  is 
reported  in  the  tunnel  in  East  Argentine, 
with  values  in  gold,  silver,  lead  and  zinc. 
R.  C.  Vidler,  Georgetown,  Colo.,  is 
manager. 

Gem — A  loo-h.p.  hoist,  to  be  operated 
by  electric  current,  has  been  ordered  for 
installation  in  the  lateral  from  the  New- 
house  tunnel  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gem 
shaft.  W.  E.  Renshaw,  Idaho  Springs, 
expects  to  leave  for  the  East  in  a  few 
days  to  complete  arrangements  for  the 
installation  of  a  cyanide  equipment  to  the 
Newton  Annex  mill  at  Idaho  Springs. 

St.  Regis  Gold  Mining  Company — This 
company,  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  and  Den- 
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ver  men  who  have  taken  over  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  Chicago  Gold  Mining  and 
Tunnel  Company.  Frank  Percy,  of  Idaho 
Springs,  has  been  appointed  superinten¬ 
dent. 

Gold  Fissure  Group — Massachusetts 
rnd  Rhode  Island  people  are  interested  in 
a  group  at  Empire.  G.  A.  Bristol,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company,  has  visited  the 
property  and  announced  that  capital  had 
been  subscribed  to  resume  active  oper¬ 
ations. 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

Imperial  Gold  Mining  and  Milling 
Company — Missouri  and  Indiana  capitalists 
are  interested,  having  purchased  for 
$100,000,  the  Cronje  and  Cyrene  groups  in 
Pine  and  Wisconsin  districts.  L.  H. 
Mountz,  Apex,  Colo.,  is  manager  and 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  power  plant. 

Only  Boy  Group — A  lease  and  bond  for 
two  years  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  has  been 
given  by  D.  Munday,  of  Denver,  to  W.  G. 
Sheldon  on  the  Only  Boy  group  of  claims 
in  the  Eureka  district. 

Camp  Grove — James  C.  Eagan,  of  New 
Jersey,  has  taken  a  two  years’  lease  and 
option  in  the  sum  of  $25,000  on  the  Camp 
Grove  mine  in  Nevada  district,  and  is 
expecting  to  start  it  up  in  conjunction 
with  his  Kansas  group. 

King  of  the  Ranch — Denver  people 
have  taken  a  two  years’  lease  and  bond  on 
this  property  in  Eureka  district,  and  are 
going  to  install  machinery  and  develop 
this  silver  property. 

LAS  ANIMAS  COUNTY. 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company — This 
company  is  opening  a  new  colliery,  which 
will  be  known  as  the  Sisto  mine.  It  is  24 
miles  above  Trinidad.  In  order  to  reach 
the  new  property  a  spur  from  the  Col¬ 
orado  &  Wyoming  line,  two  miles 
long,  will  be  built  by  the  company  through 
Zarcilla  canon.  Six  openings  will  be 
made  in  the  new  property.  All  the  slack 
from  the  mine  will  be  converted  into 
coke  at  the  Segundo  plant.  The  Quinto 
mine  of  the  company  was  opened  six 
months  ago.  It  is  understood  that 
another  coal  producer  will  be  opened  this 
year,  giving  the  company  seven  in  that 
district. 


MARYLAND. 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company — This 
company  is  making  preparations  to  reopen 
the  old  Spruce  Hill  mine,  near  Vale  Sum¬ 
mit.  The  company  will  spend  between 
$30,000  and  $40,000  in  making  the  new 
opening,  and  it  is  said  between  3,000,000 
and  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  can  be  taken 
out.  The  mine  was  closed  24  years  ago, 
on  account  of  a  fire  in  the  workings. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

MORRIS  COUNTY. 

Dickerson  Mine — Shipments  of  ore  are 
now  being  made  from  this  mine,  which 


has  been  worked  for  125  years.  A  new 
shaft  put  down  at  Mine  Hill  is  now  down 
100  ft.,  and  a  12-ft.  vein  of  ore  has  been 
struck.  The  mine  is  worked  under  lease 
by  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CATAWBA  COUNTY. 

Catawba  Gold  Mine — At  this  mine 
under  the  management  of-Capt.  A.  J.  Over- 
ton  they  are  now  washing  400  tons  daily 
with  a  steady  and  uniform  production 
which  has  been  maintained  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  mass  of  ore,  some  60 
to  100  ft.  in  width,  is  of  a  soft  decom¬ 
posed  nature,  and  is  simply  washed  in  a 
disintegrating  machine  where  the  gold  is 
caught. 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

Hercules  Gold  and  Copper  Company — 
This  company,  which  is  operating  at  Cid, 
has  reached  the  600- ft.  level  with  its 
main  shaft,  with  a  good  showing  of  cop¬ 
per.  The  company  has  also  another  shaft 
down  450  ft.  on  the  same  vein  in  good  ore. 
These  two  shafts  are  connected  at  the  200- 
ft.  level  and  nearly  connected  at  the  475 
ft.  level  with  several  stopes  already 
blocked  out  in  ore.  The  company  is  run¬ 
ning  its  lo-stamp  mill  regularly,  making 
a  high  grade  of  concentrates  which,  for 
the  present,  it  is  shipping  to  the  smelters 
at  West  Norfolk,  Va.  There  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  gage  railroad  being  built  up  to  this 
plant.  The  mine  can  now  be  classed 
among  the  producers  of  the  State.  W. 
Cockreham  is  in  charge  as  superintend¬ 
ent. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  expected  in  this 
county  within  a  few  days  to  inspect  de¬ 
posits  of  cobalt  he  has  had  opened.  He 
is  making  the  trip  in  his  automobile,  hav¬ 
ing  left  Orange,  New  Jersey  on  May  16. 

ROWAN  COUNTY. 

Salisbury  Copper  Mine — At  this  mine 
the  main  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  60 
feet.  ' 

Union  Copper  Mine — This  mine  under 
the  management  of  Captain  Griswold,  is 
paying  well.  The  mine  is  shipping  about 
100  tons  daily. 

Sapphire  Mining  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  composed  of  E.  L.  Hollyhead  &  Co., 
of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  struck  the  extension 
of  the  Gold  Hill  vein  at  that  place  and  has 
found  a  good  body  of  gold  ore  which  is 
being  treated  by  milling. 

Gold  Hill  Copper  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  has  struck  a  new  body  of  ore  on  the 
8(X)-ft.  level.  It  shows  well  in  gold  and 
copper. 

Southern  Copper  Company — ^This  is  the 
name  of  a  new  organization  formed  to 
work  mines  near  Gold  Hill.  The  capital 
is  $3,000,000.  A.  M.  A.  Richardson,  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  president ;  Otto 
Germer,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  W.  M.  Richardson,  of  New  York, 
secretary.  This  enterprise  is  backed  by 


Walter  George  Newman,  who  is  pushing 
it  in  his  usual  vigorous  manner. 

NEVADA. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Reports  from  Delamar  are  that  a  large 
and  promising  outrop  of  gold  ore  has 
been  discovered  about  two  miles  from 
there.  It  is  east  of  and  in  line  with  the 
Bamberger-Delamar  and  April  Fool 
mines. 


OREGON.  ‘  j 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

Virtue  Mine — This  old  mine,  which 
has  been  worked  by  several  owners  in  the 
past,  and  has  at  times  been  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer,  is  now  being  operaed  under  lease 
by  W.  L.  Vinson,  who  is  taking  out  some 
good  ore.  The  old  tailings  have  been 
sold  to  Mr.  Davy,  of  Baker  City,  who  is 
working  them  by  cyaniding,  and  i§  said 
to  be  getting  considerable  gold. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western — 
The  statement  of  this  company’s  Coal  De¬ 
partment  for  the  year  1905  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  production  and  sales,  in 
long  tons : 

1904.  1906.  Changes. 

Stocks,  Jan.  1 .  666,920  956,400  I.  299,480 

Production .  9,176,686  9,342,662  1. 166,976 


Total .  9,832,606  10,298,062  I.  466,466 

Sales .  8,877,206  9,642,138  I.  764,932 

St  DCkS,  Dec.  31 . 965,400  656,924  D.  299,476 

Production  includes  coal  mined  by  the 
company,  and  coal  bought  from  tenants 
and  other  small  operators.  The  details  of 
the  sales  in  1905  were  as  follows : 

Tons.  Receipts.  Per  ton. 

At  mines .  107,006  $  227,634  $2.13 

Company’s  supply...  1,409,133  1,639,442  1.09 

Local  agencies .  6.666.946  21,537,600  3.80 

Foreign  agencies _  2,460,064  16,237,774  6.19 

Total .  9,642,138  $38,642,450  $4  00 

Local  agencies  are  those  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  lines.  Foreign  agencies  are  those 
on  connecting  and  other  railroad  lines. 
The  total  earnings  and  expenses  are  given 
below,  the  averages  being  calculated  on 
the  number  of  tons  given  in  each  line : 


Tons.  Amount.  Per  ton. 


Total  sales . 

9,642,138 

$38  642,450 

$4  00 

Barge  earnings . 

899,396 

228,596 

'  0.26 

Total  earnings . 

9,642,138 

$38,771,046 

$4.02 

Dec.  in  coal  on  band , 

299,476 

$  187  821 

$0.63 

Coal  mined  &  bought , 

9,342,662 

16,826  651 

1  80 

Cost  of  coal . 

9,642,138 

$17,014,472 

$1.76 

Transp’n,  Co.’s  lines. 

7,998,220 

$13,719,201 

$1.72 

other . 

2,601,866 

1,950.342 

0.78 

Barge  transport . 

899,396 

323,989 

0.36 

Total  transport.... 

9,642,138 

$16,993,532 

$1.66 

Handling  at  agencies , 

,  7,781,666 

$  909,473 

$012 

Commissions . 

2,676,729 

616,045 

0.19 

Total  selling . 

9,642,139 

$  1,425,618 

$0.15 

General  expenses . 

$  118,447 

$0.01 

Improvements . 

923,660 

0.10 

Total  general . 

1,042,097 

$0.11 

Total  expenses . 

9,642,138 

$36,476,619 

$3.68 

Net  earnings . 

9,642,138 

$  3,295,426 

$0  34 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the 
expenses  were  91.5  per  cent,  of  the  earn-* 
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General  Mining  News. 

Tennessee — This  company’s  statement 
of  production  for  1905  is  as  follows : 


Tons. 

Bed  ore  mined .  1,282,139 

Brown  ore  mined .  154,093 


Total  iron  ore .  1,436,232 

Coal  converted  into  coke .  1,286,922 

Coal  used  or  sold .  944,737 


Total  coal .  3,231  669 

Coke  made .  890,634 

Limestone  and  dolomite .  212  290 

Pig  iron  made .  529,036 

Open-hearth  steel  ingots .  246,66 


The  finished  product  from  the  Ensley 
steel  works  included'  34,961  tons  blooms 
and  billets  and  163,853  tons  rails;  a  total 
of  198,814  tons.  The  finished  material 
from  the  rolling  mills  at  Bessemer  was 
15,129  tons  bars  and  10,037  tons  plates; 
25,166  tons  in  all. 

ALABAMA. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

The  prospecting  which  has  recently 
been  done  by  H.  F.  DeBardeleben,  the 
pioneer  coal  developer  of  Alabama,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Jefferson  county,  a  few 
miles  from  Bessemer,  has  been  success¬ 
ful,  and  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
line  to  the  place. 

ARIZONA. 

MOHAVE  COUNTY. 

Chloride  Gold  Mining  Company — This 
company’s  Samoa  and  Fourth  of  March 
mines  are  producing  regularly  ore  of  good 
value,  which  is  being  shipped  to  the 
Needles  smelter.  The  ore  is  an  iron  and 
lead  sulphide,  carrying  gold  and  silver 
values.  The  property  is  equipped  with 
hoisting  plant,  two  air  compressors  and 
rock  drills.  Development  consists  of  one 
double-compartment  shaft  300  ft.  deep, 
and  4000  ft.  of  tunnels  and  drifts.  About 
$200,000  worth  of  ore  is  now  blocked  out 
and  more  is  being  added  as  development 
progresses.  There  are  25  men  employed 
at  the  mines.  L.  Hoffman  is  superinten¬ 
dent  and  manager. 

CALIFORNIA. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Del  Monte  Mining  Company — The  di¬ 
rectors  have  voted  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  from  $100,000  to  $300,000  and  at  a 
special  meeting  to  be  held  July  9  the 
stockholders  will  decide  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Kennedy  Mining  and  Milling  Company 
— The  placing  of  the  new  compressor  for 
this  property  at  Jackson  is  delayed  for 
want  of  cement  for  the  foundation,  this 
being  a  very  scarce  article  at  present, 
notwithstanding  the  large  production  of 
California. 

Mitchell — The  lien-holders  are  operating 
this  mine,  having  obtained  judgment  for 
their  respective  claims.  Some  700  tons  of 
ore  which  were  on  the  dump  are  being 
•  milled. 


BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Overlooked — This  mine  in  the  West 
Branch,  near  Magalia,  it  to  be  extensively 
developed  this  summer.  Among  other  im¬ 
provements  a  large  concrete  dam  is  to  be 
built  across  the  river. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

San  Andreas  Blue  Gravel — This  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  bonded  to  Geo.  W.  Kim¬ 
ball,  of  Placerville,  together  with  the 
Rhoy  and  Salcedo  places  adjoining,  which 
will  give  3900  ft.  of  channel  to  work.  The 
main  shaft  will  be  sunk  to  the  channel 
bed  and  drifts  run  lx)th  ways  along  the 
channel;  crosscuts  will  also  be  run.  Work 
will  commence  at  once. 

EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

Roundout — This  mine,  Blair’s  district, 
has  been  bonded  by  Fairchild  and  Rich¬ 
ards  to  Bingham  and  King,  who  will  push 
the  work  of  opening  the  property. 

Cedar  Creek —  At  this  mine  Superin¬ 
tendent  F.  M.  Phelps  has  the  new  air 
compressor  in  operation  and  the  tunnel  is 
in  one-third  of  the  distance  necessary  to 
reach  the  channel. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

Piute  Canon — From  this  district  good 
ore  is  being  taken  out  of  the  Neylon 
group,  some  of  it  a  specimen  character. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Leidy  mine. 
There  are  large  bodies  of  fair-grade  ore 
in  both  these  claims. 

Argus  Range  Mining  Company — This 
company  has  been  organized  in  San  Diego 
by  Chas.  W.  and  M.  C.  Robinson,  of  San 
Diego,  and  H.  M.  Barstow,  E.  M.  Ward- 
well  and  L.  D.  Rich,  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
company  will  work  some  14  claims  located 
in  Death  Valley,  the  principal  one  of 
which  is  the  Rosetta  on  which  some  work 
has  been  done,  and  from  which  some  ore 
has  been  extracted. 

Furnace  Creek  Copper  Company — This 
company  was  incorporated  in  the  State 
of  Washington  on  May  15,  1905,  with 
$1,250,000  authorized  capital  stock,  in 
shares  of  $i  each,  all  full  paid  ($93,000 
thereof  being  now  in  the  treasury).  The 
property  is  located  in  the  Furnace  Creek 
mining  district,  about  125  miles  north  of 
Ludlow,  and  consists  of  22  claims  (400 
acres)  and  two  fractions.  The  Tonopah 
&  Tidewater  Railroad,  which  is  building 
from  Ludlow,  Col.,  to  Bullfrog,  Nev.,  has 
offered  to  build  a  12-mile  line  to  the  Fur¬ 
nace  Creek  properties  and  the  Las  Vegas 
&  Tonopah  Railroad,  an  ally  of  the  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railway, 
has  also  offered  to  build  a  30-mile  line, 
reaching  the  mines,  both  upon  request. 

The  ore  carries  copper,  with  light 
values  of  gold  and  silver.  The  erection 
of  a  300-ton  smelter  is  in  contemplation. 
Trustees,  P.  Clark,  Philip  Greason,  Denis 
Clark,  Fred  Burney  and  W.  J.  C.  Wake¬ 
field. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

J.  H.  Hoff,  acting  for  the  Chloride  Gold 
Mining  Company,  of  Chloride,  Arizona, 


has  acquired  the  Iron  Gossan  group  of 
claims,  which  consists  of  ii  full  claims 
and  one  mill  site — 225  acres  in  all — situ¬ 
ated  in  the  northeast  part  of  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  county,  about  70  miles  south  of  Bull¬ 
frog,  Nevada,  and  in  the  mineral  belt. 

I  his  property  is  now  being  developed  by 
sinking  a  shaft  in  order  to  reach  the  cop¬ 
per-sulphide  zone.  Sinking  was  begun  on 
May  I,  1906,  at  a  point  where  the  copper 
outcroppings  appeared  to  be  the  strongest. 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

Quimby  Gold  Mining  Company — This 
company  at  New  Rover,  J.  A.  Brent,  man¬ 
ager,  had  new  machinery  for  the  quartz 
mill  in  course  of  construction  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  at  the  time  of  the  fire  and  it  was 
destroyed.  A  Huntington  mill  at  the 
mine  will  be  operated  this  summer. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

Golden  City — This  old  mine  in  Don 
Pedro  district,  formerly  known  as  the  Ol¬ 
son,  is  showing  a  steady  increase  of  cop¬ 
per  in  the  ore  and  it  may  be  eventually 
worked  for  that  purpose. 

Davidson — The  unwatering  of  the  Da¬ 
vidson  shaft  will  soon  be  finished,  when 
it  will  be  sunk  to  a  much  greater  depth. 

YUBA  COUNTY. 

Santa  Rosa — Machinery  for  this  mine 
at  Rackerby  is  arriving  and  the  mill  will 
start  up.  Some  very  good  ore  is  being 
taken  out.  F.  E.  Wright  is  superinten¬ 
dent. 


COLORADO. 

BOULDER  COUNTY. 

Highland  Mary — A  dam  is  being  built 
for  furnishing  w'ater  to  the  new  power 
plant,  and  machine  drills  are  to  be  used. 
R.  E.  Thomas,  Eldora,  Colo.,  is  super¬ 
intendent. 

X-Ray  Group — Pittsburg  people,  through 
J.  A.  Wilson,  of  Eldora,  have  secured  an 
option  on  this  property  and  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  start  up. 

Tillie  Buchtel — This  mine,  at  Sunshine, 
Colo.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Celura  Mining 
Compaii}',  of  which  Mrs.  C.  C.  Thurman, 
of  Boulder,  is  president. 

CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY. 

Transcontinental  Mining,  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Tunnel  Company — A  big  strike  is 
reported  in  the  tunnel  in  East  Argentine, 
with  values  in  gold,  silver,  lead  and  zinc. 
R.  C.  Vidler,  Georgetown.  Colo.,  is 
manager. 

Gem — A  loo-h.p.  hoist,  to  be  operated 
by  electric  current,  has  been  ordered  for 
installation  in  the  lateral  from  the  New- 
house  tunnel  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gem 
shaft.  W.  E.  Renshaw,  Idaho  Springs, 
expects  to  leave  for  the  East  in  a  few 
days  to  complete  arrangements  for  the 
installation  of  a  cyanide  equipment  to  the 
Newton  Annex  mill  at  Idaho  Springs. 

St.  Regis  Gold  Mining  Company — This 
company,  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  and  Den- 
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ver  men  who  have  taken  over  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  Chicago  Gold  Mining  and 
Tunnel  Company.  Frank  Percy,  of  Idaho 
Springs,  has  been  appointed  superinten¬ 
dent. 

Gold  Fissure  Group — Massachusetts 
?nd  Rhode  Island  people  are  interested  in 
a  group  at  Empire.  G.  A.  Bristol,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company,  has  visited  the 
property  and  announced  that  capital  had 
been  subscribed  to  resume  active  oper¬ 
ations. 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

Imperial  Gold  Mining  and  Milling 
Company — Missouri  and  Indiana  capitalists 
are  interested,  having  purchased  for 
$100,000,  the  Cronje  and  Cyrene  groups  in 
Pine  and  Wisconsin  districts.  L.  H. 
Mountz,  Apex,  Colo.,  is  manager  and 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  power  plant. 

Only  Boy  Group — A  lease  and  bond  for 
two  years  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  has  been 
given  by  D.  Munday,  of  Denver,  to  W.  G. 
Sheldon  on  the  Only  Boy  group  of  claims 
in  the  Eureka  district. 

Camp  Grove — James  C.  Eagan,  of  New 
Jersey,  has  taken  a  two  years’  lease  and 
option  in  the  sum  of  $25,000  on  the  Camp 
Grove  mine  in  Nevada  district,  and  is 
expecting  to  start  it  up  in  conjunction 
with  his  Kansas  group. 

King  of  the  Ranch — Denver  people 
have  taken  a  tw'o  years’  lease  and  bond  on 
this  property  in  Eureka  district,  and  are 
going  to  install  machinery  and  develop 
this  silver  property. 

LAS  ANIMAS  COUNTY. 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company — This 
company  is  opening  a  new  colliery,  which 
will  be  known  as  the  Sisto  mine.  It  is  24 
miles  above  Trinidad.  In  order  to  reach 
the  new  property  a  spur  from  the  Col¬ 
orado  &  Wyoming  line,  two  miles 
long,  will  be  built  by  the  company  through 
Zarcilla  canon.  Six  openings  will  be 
made  in  the  new  property.  All  the  slack 
from  the  mine  will  be  converted  into 
coke  at  the  Segundo  plant.  The  Quinto 
mine  of  the  company  was  opened  six 
months  ago.  It  is  understood  that 
another  coal  producer  will  be  opened  this 
year,  giving  the  company  seven  in  that 
district. 


MARYLAND. 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company — This 
company  is  making  preparations  to  reopen 
the  old  Spruce  Hill  mine,  near  Vale  Sum¬ 
mit.  The  company  will  spend  between 
$30,000  and  $40,000  in  making  the  new 
opening,  and  it  is  said  between  3,000,000 
and  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  can  be  taken 
out.  The  mine  was  closed  24  years  ago, 
on  account  of  a  fire  in  the  workings. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

MORRIS  COUNTY. 

Dickerson  Mine — Shipments  of  ore  are 
now  being  made  from  this  mine,  which 


has  been  worked  for  125  years.  A  new 
shaft  put  down  at  Mine  Hill  is  now  down 
100  ft.,  and  a  12-ft.  vein  of  ore  has  been 
struck.  The  mine  is  worked  under  lease 
by  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CATAWBA  COUNTY. 

Catawba  Gold  Mine — At  this  mine 
under  the  management  of-  Capt.  A.  J.  Over- 
ton  they  are  now  washing  400  tons  daily 
with  a  steady  and  uniform  production 
which  has  been  maintained  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  mass  of  ore,  some  60 
to  100  ft.  in  width,  is  of  a  soft  decom¬ 
posed  nature,  and  is  simply  washed  in  a 
disintegrating  machine  where  the  gold  is 
caught. 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

Hercules  Gold  and  Copper  Company — 
This  company,  which  is  operating  at  Cid, 
has  reached  the  6oo-ft.  level  with  its 
main  shaft,  with  a  good  showing  of  cop¬ 
per.  The  company  has  also  another  shaft 
down  450  ft.  on  the  same  vein  in  good  ore. 
These  two  shafts  are  connected  at  the  200- 
ft.  level  and  nearly  connected  at  the  475 
ft.  level  with  several  stopes  already 
blocked  out  in  ore.  The  company  is  run¬ 
ning  its  lo-stamp  mill  regularly,  making 
a  high  grade  of  concentrates  which,  for 
the  present,  it  is  shipping  to  the  smelters 
at  West  Norfolk,  Va.  There  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  gage  railroad  being  built  up  to  this 
plant.  The  mine  can  now  be  classed 
among  the  producers  of  the  State.  W. 
Cockreham  is  in  charge  as  superintend¬ 
ent. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  expected  in  this 
county  within  a  few  days  to  inspect  de¬ 
posits  of  cobalt  he  has  had  opened.  He 
is  making  the  trip  in  his  automobile,  hav¬ 
ing  left  Orange,  New  Jersey  on  May  16. 

ROWAN  COUNTY. 

Salisbury  Copper  Mine — At  this  mine 
the  main  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  60 
feet.  ' 

Union  Copper  Mine — This  mine  under 
the  management  of  Captain  Griswold,  is 
paying  well.  The  mine  is  shipping  about 
100  tons  daily. 

Sapphire  Mining  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  composed  of  E.  L.  Hollyhead  &  Co., 
of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  struck  the  extension 
of  the  Gold  Hill  vein  at  that  place  and  has 
found  a  good  body  of  gold  ore  which  is 
being  treated  by  milling. 

Gold  Hill  Copper  Company — ^This  com¬ 
pany  has  struck  a  new  body  of  ore  on  the 
8oo-ft.  level.  It  shows  well  in  gold  and 
copper. 

Southern  Copper  Company — This  is  the 
name  of  a  new  organization  formed  to 
work  mines  near  Gold  Hill.  The  capital 
is  $3,000,000.  A.  M.  A.  Richardson,  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  president;  Otto 
Germer,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  W.  M.  Richardson,  of  New  York, 
secretary.  This  enterprise  is  backed  by 


Walter  George  Newman,  who  is  pushing 
it  in  his  usual  vigorous  manner. 

NEVADA. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

Reports  from  Delamar  are  that  a  large 
and  promising  outrop  of  gold  ore  has 
been  discovered  about  two  miles  from 
there.  It  is  east  of  and  in  line  with  the 
Bamberger-Delamar  and  April  Fool 
mines. 


OREGON.  '  1 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

Virtue  Mine — This  old  mine,  which 
has  been  worked  by  several  owners  in  the 
past,  and  has  at  times  been  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer,  is  now  being  operaed  under  lease 
by  W.  L.  Vinson,  who  is  taking  out  some 
good  ore.  The  old  tailings  have  been 
sold  to  Mr.  Davy,  of  Baker  City,  who  is 
working  them  by  cyaniding,  and  i§  said 
to  be  getting  considerable  gold. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western — 
The  statement  of  this  company’s  Coal  De¬ 
partment  for  the  year  1905  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  production  and  sales,  in 
long  tons : 

1904.  1906.  Changes. 


Stocks,  Jan.  1 .  656,920  956,400  I.  299,480 

Production .  9,176,686  9,342,662  1. 166,976 

Total .  9,832,606  10,298,062  I.  466,466 

Sales .  8,877  206  9,642,138  1.764,932 

StxikS,  Dec.  31 .  965.400  656.9-24  D.  299,476 


Production  includes  coal  mined  by  the 
company,  and  coal  bought  from  tenants 
and  other  small  operators.  The  details  of 
the  sales  in  1905  were  as  follows : 

Tons.  Receipts.  Per  ton. 

At  mines .  107.006  $  227,634  $2.13 

Company’s  supply...  1,409,133  1,639,442  1.09 

Local  agencies .  6.666.946  21,637,600  3.80 

Foreign  agencies _  2,460,064  16,237,774  6.19 

Total .  9,642,138  $38,642,460  $4  00 

Local  agencies  are  those  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  lines.  Foreign  agencies  are  those 
on  connecting  and  other  railroad  lines. 
The  total  earnings  and  expenses  are  given 
below,  the  averages  being  calculated  on 
the  number  of  tons  given  in  each  line : 


Tons.  Amount.  Per  ton. 


Total  sales . 

9,642,138 

$38  642,450 

$4  00 

Barge  earnings . 

899,396 

228,595 

•  0.26 

Total  earnings . 

9,642,138 

$38,771,046 

$4.02 

Dec.  In  coal  on  hand , 

299,476 

$  187  821 

$0.63 

Coal  mined  k  bought. 

9,342,662 

16,826  651 

1  80 

Cost  of  coal . 

9,642,1.38 

$17,014,472 

$1.76 

Transp’n,  Co.’s  lines. 

7,998,220 

$13,719,201 

$1.72 

••  other . 

2,601,866 

1,950,342 

0.78 

Barge  transport . 

899,396 

323,989 

0.36 

Total  transport.... 

9,642,138 

$16,993,532 

$1.66 

Handling  at  agencies , 

,  7,781,666 

$  909,473 

$012 

Commissions . 

2,676,729 

616,046 

0.19 

Total  selling . 

9,642,138 

$  1,426,618 

$0.15 

General  expenses. ... 

$  118,447 

$0.01 

Improvements . 

923,660 

0.10 

Total  general . 

1,042,097 

$0.11 

Total  expenses . 

9,642,138 

$36,476,619 

$3.68 

Net  earnings . 

9,642,138 

$  3,295,426 

$0  34 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the 
expenses  were  91.5  per  cent,  of  the  earn-' 
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ings.  The  expenses  were  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mining  and  preparing  coal,  47.8  per 
cent;  transportation,  45.1;  selling  ex¬ 
penses,  4.1 ;  general  expenses  and  col¬ 
liery  improvements,  3.0  per  cent.  The 
colliery  improvements  made  during  the 
year  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

“The  water  hoisting  plant  in  the  Key- 
ser  Valley  has  been  completed.  It  is 
operated  not  only  electrically  but  automati¬ 
cally  and  has  a  daily  hoisting  capacity  of 
6,000,000  gal.  Its  installation  has  resulted 
in  the  elimination  of  a  large  number  of 
pumps  and  pumping  stations.  The  Nan- 
ticoke  power  plant,  designed  to  furnish 
electric  power  for  the  mines  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  district,  was  completed  with  all  the 
modern  improvements  in  the  way  of 
water-tube  boilers,  steam  turbines  and 
electric  generators.  The  Truesdale 
breaker  and  washery  annex  were  put  in 
operation  during  the  year.  This  is  an 
electrically  operated  breaker  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  4000  tons  per  day.  The  opening  up 
of  this  new  mine  will  enable  the  com¬ 
pany  to  increase  still  further  its  produc¬ 
tion,  should  the  market  require.  Many 
other  improvements  of  a  substantial  and 
permanent  character  have  been  made, 
such  as  renewing  hoisting-shaft  towers 
with  steel  instead  of  wood ;  re-lining 
shafts  with  concrete;  building  washery 
annexes  to  breakers  in  order  to  reclaim 
the  smaller  sizes  of  coal;  and  installing 
fire  pumps,  fire  lines  and  hydrants,  also 
additional  equipment  to  protect -breakers 
and  other  properties  from  fires.  The 
company  has  continued  during  the  past 
year  its  policy  of  purchasing  leases  under 
which  it  has  been  heretofore  paying 
royalties,  and  has  acquired  in  this  way 
and  in  the  purchase  of  the  National 
colliery,  approximately  4290,000  tons  of 
coal  in  fee.” 

Freeman  Coal  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  has  bought  the  coal-mining  rights 
on  475  acres  of  land  owned  by  D.  C.  Vos- 
burg,  near  Mill  City,  in  Wyoming  county. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

Orient  Coke  Company — At  the  annual 
meeting  last  week  these  officers  were 
elected:  Julian  Kennedy,  president;  Rob¬ 
ert  Bentley,  vice-president ;  Reid  Ken¬ 
nedy,  secretary  and  treasurer;  O.  W. 
Kennedy,  general  manager. 

Waltersburg  Coke  Company — This  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  capitalization  of  $200,000, 
has  effected  an  organization  at  Union- 
town,  by  electing  W.  A.  Stone,  president; 
A.  Gaddis,  vice-president;  George  H. 
Bortz,  secretary;  W.  C.  Black,  treasurer. 
The  company  recently  purchased  150 
acres  of  coal  from  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company  and  will  build  115  ovens. 

Washington  County  Coal  Company — 
This  company  expects  to  have  its  mines 
in  operation  by  July.  The  company  is 
developing  13,000  acres  of  coal  land,  with 
a  SJ4-ft.  vein,  near  Patterson  Mills.  Two 
'  miles  of  railroad  sidings,  connected  with 


the  Wabash  railroad,  have  been  laid  and 
the  tipple  is  in  course  of  construction. 
An  output  of  2000  tons  per  day  is  being 
provided  for.  The  main  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  Park  building,  Pittsburg. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Globe — Work  has  commenced  on  the 
tunnel,  which  will  be  run  400  ft.  into  the 
hill  to  tap  the  orebody.  The  work  will  be 
done  by  machine  drills.  The  work  of  in¬ 
stalling  the  Ogden  process  in  the  mill  has 
also  beg;un.  The  main  workings  are  at 
present  full  of  water,  and  the  task  of 
pumping  it  out  will  not  be  beg;un  for  some 
time  yet. 

Imperial — The  drift  that  has  been  run 
between  the  Rudolph  claim  of  this  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  Gunnison,  of  the  Dakota,  has 
just  been  completed,  and  serves  as  a  good 
outlet  for  the  ore.  Another  tunnel  will 
now  be  driven  from  the  Gunnison  work¬ 
ings  to  the  Clinton.  When  completed  this 
will  give  the  Imperial  a  clear  passage  from 
Squaw  creek  to  the  head  of  Nevada  gulch. 

Aerial  Tramway  Company — There  is  a 
proposition  before  the  mining  men  of  this 
city  and  the  Business  Men’s  club,  of  Dead- 
wood,  to  construct  an  aerial  tramway  be¬ 
tween  Deadwood  and  Bald  mountain  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  ores  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  to  the  mills  in  Deadwood.  The 
distance  would  be  between  seven  and  eight 
miles,  and  the  cost  of  construction  from 
$13,000  to  $14,000  a  mile.  As  Bald  moun¬ 
tain  is  1800  ft.  higher  than  Deadwood,  the 
tramway  could  be  operated  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  At  present  the  Horseshoe,  Golden 
Reward,  Imperial  and  Dakota  companies, 
with  ground  at  Bald  mountain,  have  all 
their  mills  located  in  or  about  Deadwood. 
The  company  expects  to  handle  ore  for 
about  one-third  the  cost  of  handling  it 
now  by  rail.  A  central  station  would  be 
built  at  Whitetail  and  branch  lines  from 
the  various  mining  properties  would  come 
in  here. 


UTAH. 

BEA\"ER  COUNTY. 

Black  Rock — The  shaft  at  this  property, 
in  the  Beaver  Lake  district,  now  200  ft. 
deep,  is  to  be  sunk  100  ft.  further. 

SALT  LAKE  COUNTY. 

Columbus  Extension — The  driving  of  a 
long  tunnel  on  this  property  at  Alta  has 
commenced.  A  compressor  plant  and 
power  drills  will  be  installed  at  once. 

Shawmut  Consolidated  Copper  Com¬ 
pany — At  the  annual  meeting  in  Boston 
last  week,  the  following  directors  were 
chosen :  Edward  J.  Mayo,  Foxcroft, 

Me.;  B.  W.  Currier,  Robert  A.  Jackson, 
S.  L.  Powers,  Wm.  Rotch,  Leslie  C. 
Wead,  S.  Herbert  Williams,  Boston; 
John  R.  Thayer,  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
Alexander  Chandler,  New  York.  The 
board  elected  Leslie  C.  Wead;  president; 
Wm.  Rotch,  vice-president;  Robert  A. 
Jackson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Jupiter — Shipments  are  about  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  from  this  property. 

Odin — Developments  at  this  property 
continue  to  be  of  an  encouraging  char¬ 
acter.  Some  bodies  of  mill  ore  have  been 
opened. 

Ontario  Tunnel — The  work  of  drifting 
around  the  caved  section  of  this  adit  is 
progressing  slowly,  but  cautiously;  it  may 
be  many  months  yet  before  the  great 
avenue  is  cleared. 

TOOELE  COUNTY. 

Honerine — The  matter  of  resuming 
operations  at  this  company’s  mill  will  be 
considered  at  a  meeting  of  directors  next 
week.  The  drain  tunnel  is  now  10,200 
ft.  in  the  mountain. 

WASHINGTON. 

FERRY  COUNTY. 

Ben  Hur — ^The  smelter  returns  from 
three  carloads  of  ore  amounted  to  more 
than  all  of  last  month’s  expenses  of  the 
mine.  For  the  past  three  months  the  or¬ 
dinary  quantity  shipped  was  from  10  to  12 
carloads  a  month.  The  winze,  about  10 
ft.  south  of  the  shaft,  is  down  50  ft.,  and 
shows  the  vein  5  ft.  in  width.  There  are 
five  carloads  of  ore  from  the  winze  now  at 
the  smelter,  which  s  expected  to  run  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  previously  shipped  from  the 
mine. 

Hidden  Wealth — The  shaft  at  15  ft.  deep 
shows  the  vein  52  in.  wide,  with  about  6 
in.  of  talc  on  each  wall.  The  ore  carries 
5.4  per  cent,  copper,  besides  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver.  The  tunnel  work  will  shortly  be  re¬ 
sumed,  when  it  will  require  90  ft.  to  strike 
the  vein  150  ft.  down. 

STEVENS  COUNTY. 

Reports  from  Chewelah  district  show 
greater  activity  than  was  ever  before 
known.  Deals  are  being  negotiated  for 
five  or  six  mining  properties,  and  a  large 
amount  of  exploratory  work  is  expected 
to  be  started  this  summer. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

BARBOUR  COUNTY. 

Bardolf  Coal  and  Coke  Company — 
Charles  F.  Teter,  Clarence  E.  Robinson 
and  Samuel  A.  Moore,  of  Philippi,  W.  Va., 
and  Edwin  F.  Hartley  and  K.  T.  Deegan, 
of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  have  incorporated 
the  Bardolf  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  of 
Philippi,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  coal  mines 
and  manufacturing  coke. 

RITCHIE  COUNTY. 

Helen  Coal  Company — This  company 
has  been  organized  at  Pennsboro,  and 
will  begin  the  development  of  coal  prop¬ 
erty  during  the  summer.  Officers  of  the 
company  are  M.  K.  Doty,  president;  1.  L. 
Fordyce,  vice-president;  S.  M.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  secretary ;  C.  R.  Cunningham, 
treasurer;  E.  B.  Hill,  general  manager, 
and  J.  V.  Dutts,  superintendent. 
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Foreign  Mining  News. 

CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Hastings  County — Much  activity  pre¬ 
vails  this  season  in  the  Hastings  county 
mining  district.  At  El  Dorado  Copper 
mine  a  new  smelter  plant  is  being  in¬ 
stalled,  which  will  be  in  operation  next 
month.  A  lo-stamp  mill,  and  a  iio-h.p. 
return  tubular  boiler  have  been  ordered. 
The  depth  of  the  deposit  is  being  tested 
by  diamond  drill  and  should  the  result  be 
sufficiently  encouraging,  the  owners  of 
other  properties  in  the  neighborhood  with 
similar  surface  indications  will  begin  de¬ 
velopment  work.  W.  S.  Wellington, 
owner  of  the  Madoc  talc  mine,  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  New  York  for  650 
tons  of  talc.  He  will  shortly  put  in  a 
mill  to  grind  talc  for  the  home  market. 
The  mica  mines  are  being  actively  worked. 

A  crystal  of  rough  mica  weighing  32^2 
lb.  has  been  taken  from  Edward  Smith’s 
mine,  Burgess  township.  Wm.  Mc- 
Laren’s  mine  in  the  same  township  is 
yielding  well.  The  Benjamin  mine,  near 
Sydenham,  has  been  sold  to  a  British 
syndicate. 

QUEBEC. 

A  mining  boom  is  beginning  in  north¬ 
ern  Quebec,  which  has  a  continuation  of 
the  mineral  belt  of  northern  Ontario. 
The  whole  country  from  Lake  Timiskam- 
ing  on  the  western  boundary  as  far  east 
as  the  region  north  of  Lake  St.  John  is 
full  of  prospectors.  The  principal  center 
of  the  movement  is  the  mineral  district 
north  of  Lake  Chibogamoo,  and  toward 
James  bay.  Much  excitement  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  return  to  Montreal  of 
a  prospector  sent  out  in  that  direction  by 
the  Chibogamoo  Gold  and  Asbestos  Mining 
Company,  the  leading  members  of  which 
are  J.  A.  Jacobs  and  Peter  McKenzie  of 
Montreal,  bringing  with  him  gold  nug¬ 
gets  to  the  value  of  $4000.  Strict  se¬ 
crecy  is  observed  by  the  company  as  to 
the  immediate  locality  where  the  find  was 
made  and  it  is  actively  taking  steps  to 
secure  mining  locations.  Other  pros¬ 
pectors  have  reported  to  the  Chibogamoo 
Company,  the  discovery  of  extensive 
copper  deposits  between  the  Rupert  and 
Nottaway  rivers.  A  rush  to  the  Chiboga¬ 
moo  is  anticipated,  when  the  section  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  now  under  con¬ 
tract,  which  will  run  about  100  miles  to 
the  south  is  completed. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

More  than  20,000  tons  of  ore  were 
treated  at  the  Dominion  Copper  Com¬ 
pany’s  smelter  at  Boundary  Falls  during 
April,  which  was  the  largest  quantity  yet 
reduced  in  one  month  at  those  works. 
Shipments  of  ore  from  the  company’s 
Brooklyn,  Stemwinder  and  Rawhide 
mines  in  Phoenix  camp,  in  April  totalled 
15,671  tons  and  from  its  Sunset  mine  in 
Deadwood  camp  4331  tons,  together  20,- 
002  tons.  Some  custom  ore  was  also  re¬ 


ceived  at  its  smelter.  An  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  called  to  consider  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  be  submitted  by  the  directors  ap¬ 
proving  the  issuance  and  sale  of  $300,000 
par  value  of  the  company’s  first  mortgage 
bonds  (being  the  balance  of  an  authorized 
issue  of  $1,000,000),  and  228,000  shares  of 
its  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $10  each.  In 
a  circular  issued  by  the  directors  it  is 
stated  that  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  bonds 
and  stock  as  above,  will  be  devoted  to 
purchase  of  additional  mining  property, 
new  equipment,  development  work,  en¬ 
largement  of  smelting  plant,  making  rail¬ 
road  connections,  and  possibly  to  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  smelter. 

Tonnage  figures  compiled  by  the 
Phoenix  Pioneer  show  the  ore  output  for 
four  months  to  May  i  to  have  totalled 
430,243  tons.  The  monthly  totals  were: 

January .  104,378 

February .  105,429 

March .  112,638 

April .  107,798 

Total .  430,243 

Approximate  output  of  the  several  ship¬ 
pers  was  as  follows :  Granby  Company, 
285,000  tons;  Dominion  Copper  Company, 
77,000  tons ;  British  Columbia  Copper 
Company,  61,000  tons;  Oro  Denoro,  6000 
tons;  sundry  small  mines,  1200  tons. 

MEXICO. 

OAXACA. 

In  Oaxaca,  the  San  Juan  Taviche  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  which  Chas.  A.  Hamilton 
controls,  and  whose  properties  are  some 
seven  miles  from  Ocotlan,  has  encount¬ 
ered  a  body  of  ore,  carrying  both 
gold  and  silver.  In  this,  as  in  others  under 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  control,  shipments  are 
being  curtailed  and  the  ore  held  for  the 
new  Oaxaca  smelter,  in  which  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  is  also  interested.  For  this  plant, 
the  complete  outfit  and  machinery  has 
been  ordered  from  the  Power  and  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company,  of  Cudahy,  Wis.,  so 
that  it  is  expected  it  will  be  in  working 
order  before  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
railroad  of  28  km.,  between  Ocotlan  and 
San  Geronimo  Taviche,  is  also  being 
built  by  the  Hamilton  interests. 

MEXICO. 

In  the  State  of  Mexico,  Chas.  T.  Boehm 
and  associates,  of  Toluca,  are  opening  up 
the  old  Germania,  near  Sultepec,  and 
some  12  pertinencias  at  Santa  Cruz,  about 
25  miles  from  Sultepec.  At  the  camp  of 
El  Oro,  fine  ore  -has  been  encountered  in 
the  Chihuahua  mine,  and  in  El  Globo  or 
Panchito.  Engineers  are  making  exam¬ 
inations  of  the  Victoria  y  Anexas  for  a 
London  syndicate. 

SONORA. 

Cananea  Consolidated  Copper  Com¬ 
pany — The  new  ore-spreading  beds  of 
this  company  are  nearly  ready  for  use. 
They  will  be  sufficient  to  handle  al¬ 
most  the  entire  amount  of  ore 
smelted,  and  will  effect  a  great  saving  in 
labor  and  time. 


Buckeye  Mining  Company — Ore  run¬ 
ning  high  in  silver  is  being  taken  out  of 
the  mine  of  this  coqjpany  at  Ranchita  de 
Aguilar,  near  Cumpas,  Sonora.  Some 
1700  pack  animals  are  engaged  in  this 
work  and  1400  sacks  of  ore  are  being 
taken  out  daily.  These  are  taken  to  the 
smelter  of  the  company  a  few  miles  away. 

AFRICA. 

TRANSVAAL. 

Quite  a  heated  discussion  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  for  some  time  regarding  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  centralization  as  carried  out  on  the 
mines  of  the  Rand.  The  press  has  de¬ 
nounced  the  scheme  more  or  less,  holding 
that  in  a  group  of  mines  where  centraliza¬ 
tion  is  overdone,  the  managers  on  the 
mines  are  hampered  by  the  interference  of 
head  office  officials,  their  individuality  is 
crushed  out,  and  they  become  mere  auto¬ 
mata,  chiefly  interested  in  drawing  their 
checks  every  month.  The  best  managers 
leave  the  centralization  mines  when  a  bet¬ 
ter  opening  comes  along. 

After  this  heated  discussion  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  General  Mining 
and  Finance  Corporation,  under  the  tech¬ 
nical  control  of  Messrs.  G.  A.  and  H.  S. 
Denny,  have  decided  to  “decentralize” 
their  central  administration.  This  coi- 
poration  had  the  centralization  idea 
strongly,  and  the  determination  to  aban¬ 
don  the  scheme  after  a  long  trial,  speaks 
volumes  for  the  contentions  of  the  press. 

How  the  General  Mining  and  Finance 
Corporation  intends  running  its  mines  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  man¬ 
ager  on  the  mine  will  have  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  running  of  his  property. 

The  local  press  goes  further  in  its 
crusade  against  high  working  costs,  and 
recommends  that  a  system  of  bonuses 
should  be  instituted  on  the  mines;  that 
the  management  should  be  paid  on  in¬ 
creased  profits  and  reduced  working  costs 


BORNEO. 

The  British  North  Borneo  Company 
has  made  contracts  to  deliver  18,000  tons 
of  first-grade  manganese  ore  and  12,000 
tons  of  second-grade  during  1905.  The 
purchasers  also  have  the  option  of  taking 
additional  quantities  of  both  grades,  pro¬ 
vided  greater  output  can  be  secured  from 
the  mines. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Montezuma  Mine — At  this  mine  at 
Miramar,  work  is  to  be  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale.  A  new  mill  and  cyanide 
plant,  to  handle  250  to  300  tons  daily. 
R.  C.  Shaw,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
mine  for  four  years,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  for  the  new  company, 
and  has  assumed  charge. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

PERU. 

The  Northern  Railway  and  Coalfields 
Company,  of  Peru,  is  preparing  to  build 
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168  miles  of  railroad  from  Chimbote  to 
Recuay.  The  line  will  pass  through  the 
coal  field  of  the  Santa  Valley.  F.  J. 
Schafer,  of  Chimbote,  holds  the  conces¬ 
sion  for  the  railroad  and  also  owns  the 
coal  mirtes  and  the  pier  at  the  port  of 
Chimbote.  Sir  Westminster  Pearson,  of 
London,  is  contractor  for  the  road. 


Coal  Trade  Review. 


New  York,  May  30. 

The  main  point  of  discussion  in  the 
coal  trade  continues  to  be  the  evidence 
collected  as  to  the  dealings  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  with  the  coal  shippers  on  the 
line.  The  company  seems  disposed  to 
investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  and 
President  Cassatt  is  reported  to  be  on  his 
way  back  from  Europe,  in  order  to  give 
immediate  attention  to  the  proposed  in¬ 
quiry.  Much  of  what  has  been  brought 
out  is  not  really  new  to  the  trade,  though 
the  full  extent  of  the  trouble  was  hardly 
appreciated. 

In  the  West,  the  Ohio  operators  seem 
to  be  waiting  the  result  of  the  attempt  to 
open  some  mines  with  non-union  labor. 
The  Indiana  situation  is  explained  else¬ 
where.  In  Illinois  negotiations  still  con¬ 
tinue,  with  doubt  as  to  the  immediate 
result. 

The  Michigan  mines  and  operators  have 
failed  to  agree  in  conference.  Any  oper¬ 
ator,  however,  can  resume  by  signing  the 
1903  scale,  and  it  is  said  that  some  will 
do  so. 

A  despatch  from  Chicago,  May  29  says ; 
“In  convention  today,  the  coal  operators 
of  Illinois  decided  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  miners  for  the  scale  of  1903.  It 
is  declared  that  by  the  beginning  of  next 
week  mining  will  be  resumed  in  Illinois, 
with  union  men. 

“In  return  for  the  restoration  of  the 
1903  scale  the  Illinois  miners  have  agreed 
to  pay  the  wages  of  shot-firers  and  to 
ask  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  by  the  next 
Legislature.  They  have  agreed  also  to 
indemnify  the  operators  for  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  through  the  action  of  pit  commit¬ 
tees  in  calling  unauthorized  strikes.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  agreement  the  union  will  be 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  miners 
and  guarantees  that  no  such  strikes  will 
be  permitted  in  the  future.” 

COAL  TRAFFIC  NOTES. 

The  total  coal  and  coke  traffic  origin¬ 
ating  on  all  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  for  the 
year  to  May  19  was  as  follows,  in  short 
tons ; 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 


Anthracite .  1.770.628  1,506,684  D.  263,844 

Bituminous .  10,669,619  12,366,088  I.  1,796,469 

Coke .  4,217,807  4,877,880  I.  660,073 


Total .  16,547,954  18,740,662  I.  2,192,698 


Shipments  of  Broad  Top  coal  over  the 
Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  railroad  for  the 
week  ending  May  26  were  12,754  tons; 
for  the  year  to  May  26  they  were  324,551 
tons. 


Hew  York.  May  30. 

ANTHRACITE. 

The  hard-coal  market  has  recovered  its 
normal  condition  as  far  as  shipments  are 
concerned;  the  coal  that  is  now  coming 
forward  is,  however,  mainly  faken  from 
stock  piles,  with  very  little  fresh  coal. 
Mining  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  strike,  and  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  at  a  disadvantage  until  the  end  of 
the  month.  Many  of  the  hard-coal  miners 
went  into  the  bituminous  region  at  the 
approach  of  labor  trouble,  and  will  have  to 
spend  at  least  one  month  there  to  draw 
their  pay. 

Prices  on  the  domestic  sizes  will  ad¬ 
vance  by  IOC.  per  ton  this  week  and  will 
remain  throughout  June  at  the  following 
prices:  $4.45  for  broken  and  $4.70  for 
domestic  sizes.  For  steam  sizes ;  $3  for 
pea;  $2.25@2.5o  for  buckwheat;  $i.45@ 
1.50  for  rice  and  $i.30@i.35  for  barley 
f.o.b.  New  York  harbor  shipping  points. 

?  BITUMINOUS. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  soft-coal  trade  is 
quieting  down  rapidly.  Orders  for  cur¬ 
rent  business  seem  to  be  scarce  and  even 
contract  business  is  being  curtailed  to 
such  an  extent  that  most  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  are  running  their  mines  on  part  time. 
Consumers  appear  anxious  to  use  up  some 
of  the  surplus  stocks  that  they  were  at 
such  pains  to  accumulate  when  trouble 
was  threatened. 

Trade  in  the  far  East  is  quiet  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  taking  on  coal  as  fast  as 
producers  would  like,  even  with  the  in¬ 
ducement  of  the  present  low  ocean  freight 
rates.  The  Sound  is  delaying  shipments 
and  the  small  sizes  of  anthracite  are  also 
having  a  retarding  effect  on  the  soft-coal 
business  of  this  territory.  New  York 
harbor  is  receiving  only  comparatively 
small  amounts  of  coal. 

All-rail  trade  is  not  active,  although 
more  orders  for  this  kind  of  business  are 
forthcoming  than  for  tidewater  business. 
Car  supply  is  up  to  demands  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sudden  demand  from  the 
anthracite  districts.  Transportation  is 
slow,  but  nobody  complains. 

Vessels  in  the  coastwise  market  are  in 
fair  supply  at  the  following  quoted  rates 
from  Philadelphia:  To  Boston,  Salem  and 
Portland,  65c. ;  to  Lynn,  Newburyport  and 
Gardiner,  75c. ;  to  Portsmouth  and  Bath, 
70c. ;  to  the  Sound,  60c.  per  ton. 


Birmingham.  May  28. 

Coal  operations  in  Alabama  are  not 
slacking  up.  There  is  a  demand  for  every 
ton  of  coal  that  can  be  mined.  Good  prices 
obtain.  The  railroads  are  furnishing  cars 
better  now  than  for  some  time  and  the 
output  at  the  mines  as  a  consequence  is 
improving. 

The  Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Company 
expects  to  increase  its  production  in  a 
few  weeks  by  some  2500  tons  a  day.  This 
company  is  producing  10,000  tons  of  coal 
a  day  and  a  large  amount  of  development 
is  under  way. 


Coke  is  in  good  demand,  but  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  little  off  for  the  present 


Chicago.  May  28. 

Though  prices  of  western  bituminous 
continue  high,  there  is  little  coal  being 
disposed  of  in  the  open  market,  the  usual 
summer  dullness  being  at  hand,  while  there 
are  still  stores  of  steam  grades  in  many 
railroad  and  factory  yards.  Consumers 
are  hopeful  of  a  speedy  ending  of  labor 
troubles  at  the  mines  and  will  use  up  their 
last  supplies  before  ordering  more.  An¬ 
thracite  is  dull,  and  probably  cannot  re¬ 
vive  before  September,  the  times  being  too 
prosperous  to  make  consumers  feel  that 
they  should  buy  before  they  need  the 
coal  for  immediate  consumption. 

Illinois  coal  is  somewhat  scarcer,  ship¬ 
ments  being  restricted  from  the  stocks  at 
the  mines  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  which  have  been  sending  in  com¬ 
paratively  large  supplies.  Run-of-mine 
from  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  brings 
about  $2.50  and  screenings  practically  the 
same  price,  though  the  quotations  are 
speculative  and  the  amount  paid  is  de¬ 
pendant  on  who  has  the  coal  and  how  it 
is  needed  by  the  consumer. 

Hocking  is  not  in  large  supply  or  de¬ 
mand;  the  trade  is  normally  light  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  with  the  standard 
price,  $3.40,  probably  obtained  on  most 
sales.  Smokeless,  while  the  total  volume 
of  sales  is  increasing  steadily,  is  quiet, 
the  standard  price  of  $3.30  representing 
sales  under  ordinary  conditions.  Youghio- 
gheny  brings  $3@3.35  and  as  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  not  in  heavy  de¬ 
mand.  Fairmont  is  quoted  at  $3@3.I5, 
though  the  price  has  been  cut  10  or  15c. 
under  the  influence  of  heavy  shipments. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  lessening  de¬ 
mand  due  to  the  season  and  an  increase 
of  supplies  from  eastern  mines,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  there  will  not  be  any  hardship  to 
manufacturing  or  railroad  interests  for 
several  weeks  to  come,  even  should  there 
be  no  settlement  of  the  strike  at  western 
mines. 


Cleveland.  May  28. 

The  movement  of  coal  up  the  lakes  is 
still  hampered  by  the  shortage,  which 
depends  largely  upon  the  continued  strike 
in  the  middle  district,  which  has  now 
turned  into  a  lock-out.  The  mines  are 
trying  to  use  non-union  labor.  This  is 
shortening  the  supply  for  lake  shipment. 
Some  of  the  shippers  are  getting  ready 
for  a  heavier  movement  a  little  later  on, 
and  are  planning  to  make  contracts  with 
vessel  concerns,  on  the  old  basis  of  40c. 
to  Lake  Michigan  and  30c.  to  the  head  of 
the  lakes.  The  prospects  for  wild  rates 
are  not  sufficiently  inviting  to  cause  the 
shippers  to  depend  upon  that  class  of 
tonnage.  Wild  boats  now  are  over¬ 
abundant,  but  a  little  later  on  they  will  be 
scarce,  when  the  movement  is  in  full 
swing.  The  demands  of  the  lake  trade 
are  holding  domestic  prices  about  steady. 
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on  the  basis  of  $i@i.io  at  the  mines  for 
mine-run  coal,  with  slack  selling  about 
7S^8oc.  at  the  mines.  Lake  fuel  coal  is 
higher  by  10  per  cent,  than  it  was  last 
year.  Most  of  the  boats  are  compelled  to 
use  lake  three-quarters,  and  pay  $2.60 
f.o.b.  boats  for  their  supply.  The  Pitts¬ 
burg  Coal  Company  is  planning  to  erect 
a  big  fueling  dock  at  the  Soo.  This  will 
enable  boats  making  year  contracts  with 
that  concern  to  get  mine-run  coal  at  a 
lower  figure.  The  movement  for  the  year 
up  the  lakes  will  likely  be  large  in  view 
of  the  enormous  northwestern  demand, 
which  is  in  prospect  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

The  coke  market  is  peculiarly  strong 
just  now.  Furnace  coke  is  short  and  the 
demand  exceptionally  strong.  The  result 
is  that  prices  of  furnace  coke  are  for  the 
first  time  in  several  months  even  with 
foundry  at  $3  at  the  oven.  The  best 
grades  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  are  also 
in  good  demand  but  the  supply  is  ade¬ 
quate  and  the  market  is  about  steady  at 
$3  at  the  oven. 


Indianapolis.  May  27. 

The  suspension  of  coal  mining  by  the 
larger  number  of  operators  continues  in 
Indiana.  The  miners  refused  to  arbitrate 
the  differences  existing  between  the  union 
and  the  operators  of  Indiana  when  this 
course  was  proposed  at  a  recent  meeting 
at  Terre  Haute.  The  operators  demanded 
arbitration,  telling  the  miners  they  must 
arbitrate  or  admit  themselves  forever  op¬ 
posed  to  arbitration.  The  miners  give  as 
a  reason  for  refusing  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  get  a  conciliation  board  that 
would  give  the  miners  justice  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  and  assert  that  for  the  re¬ 
sult  to  be  fair  to  the  miners  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  would  have  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
Indiana  fields  alone.  The  miners  then 
proposed  that  the  whole  matter  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  joint  scale  committee  of  12 
miners  and  12  operators.  This  proposi¬ 
tion  was  accepted  and  this  joint  committee 
began  its  session  May  25.  The  prospects 
for  an  agreement  seem  greater  than  at 
any  time  since  the  strike  was  declared. 
Both  operators  and  miners  are  earnestly 
trying  to  reach  a  settlement.  The  stock 
of  coal  has  been  nearly  cleaned  up  and 
coal  is  being  sent  into  Indiana  from 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  The  opera¬ 
tors  feel  that  the  longer  a  settlement  is 
delayed  the  harder  it  will  be  for  Indiana 
interests  to  recover.  The  operators  are 
demanding  that  certain  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  must  be  changed.  They  have 
given  the  miners  to  understand  that  price 
will  not  count  with  them,  if  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  made  satisfactory.  At  present 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  bituminous 
operators  will  attempt  to  run  their  mines 
non-union,  but  in  case  this  conference 
fails  it  is  difficult  to  state  what  will  be 
attempted.  It  is  understood  that  the 
operators  in  Indiana  who  have  signed  the 
1903  scale  did  so  with  the  promise  that 


they  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  terms 
finally  agreed  upon,  hence,  the  holding  out 
for  better  terms  cannot  be  charged  against 
the  operators  with  a  view  of  advantage 
over  those  who  have  signed. 

L.  P.  McCormack,  State  Labor  Com¬ 
missioner,  in  discussing  the  disagreement 
said,  “that  statistics  show  that  the  number 
of  mines  in  the  State  has  doubled  within 
the  last  few  years,  while  the  amount  of 
liusiness  which  requires  coal  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  has  not  doubled.  Though 
Indiana  is  mine  rich,  there  isn’t  so  much 
profit  in  mining  now.”  Mr.  McCormack 
says  that  he  has  not  heard  of  a  single  in¬ 
dustry  or  factory  closing  down  on  account 
of  shortage  of  coal.  With  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  miners  are-  the  only  people  out 
of  work  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

Pittsburg.  May  29. 

Coal — The  coal  market  shows  but  little 
change  compared  w'ith  a  week  ago.  All 
the  mines  are  in  full  operation  and  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  railroad  cars.  The 
Pittsburg  Coal  Company  continues  heavy 
shipments  to  lake  ports  for  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  market.  Some  independent  interests 
that  are  selling  their  lake  coal  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  concern  are  now  forming  a  lake  ship¬ 
ping  company.  The  new  company  will 
include  some  of  the  prominent  independ¬ 
ents.  It  is  expected  that  plans  will  be 
completed  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Prices  remain  about  the  same,  on  a  ba¬ 
sis  of  $1.15  a  ton  for  mine-run  coal  at  the 
mine. 

C  onncllsvillc  Coke  —  The  market  is 
easier  and  strictly  Connellsville  coke  is 
quoted  at  $2.40@2.50  and  foundry  at  $2.65 
@2.70.  The  production  in  the  Connells¬ 
ville  region  for  the  week  amounted  to 
about  272,000  tons  and  the  shipments  to 
12,652  cars.  The  combined  production  of 
the  Connellsville  and  Masontown  fields 
amounted  to  over  355,000  tons. 


Foreign  Coal  Trade. 

May  30. 

Exports  of  coal  from  Germany  for  the 
three  months  ending  March  31  were,  in 
metric  tons : 


1906.  1906.  Chauges. 

Coal .  4.097,864  6,217,034  I.  1,119,180 

Brown  coal .  4,661  6,033  I.  472 


Total .  4,102,416  6,222,067  I.  1,119,662 


Exports  of  coke  were  239,447  tons ;  of 
briquets,  64,975  tons ;  of  briquets  made 
from  peat,  713  tons.  The  chief  exports 
of  coal  were  to  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  France. 

Imports  of  coal  into  Germany  for  the 
three  months  ending  March  31  were,  in 
metric  tons : 


1906.  1906.  Changes. 

Coal . 2,630,617  1,803,768  D.  726,769 

Brown  coal .  2,008,014  1,962,210  B.  46,804 


Total .  4,638,631  3,766,918  D.  772,663 


Imports  of  coke  this  year  were  42,278 
tons ;  of  briquets,  12,393  tons ;  of  briquets 
made  from  peat,  2809  tons.  The  coal  im¬ 


ported  came  chiefly  from  Great  Britain; 
while  the  brown  coal  or  lignite  was  all 
from  Austria. 


Iron  Trade  Review. 


New  York,  May  30. 

The  iron  trade  generally  appears  to  be 
in  still  better  shape  than  at  last  reports. 
Buyers  seem  to  have  given  up  expecta¬ 
tion  of  weakening  in  prices  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  summer.  The  molders’  strike 
has  caused  some  hesitation  in  the  buying 
of  foundry  iron,  but  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  weak  point  in  the  market. 

Structural  material  is  still  in  strong  de¬ 
mand.  Some  large  contracts  have  been 
let  this  week,  as  noted  in  our  local  letters, 
and  others  are  pending.  Rail  orders  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  placed,  and  the  rail  mills  al¬ 
ready  have  a  large  tonnage  to  carry  over 
into  1907. 

The  Lake  ore  shipments  are  now  unob¬ 
structed.  The  tonnage  coming  down  in 
May  was  large,  in  spite  of  the  delay  in 
shipments  caused  by  the  strike,  and  the 
June  shipments  are  expected  to  be  heavy. 

English  papers  report  negotiations  for 
basic  pig  iron  on  Canadian  account.  It  is 
said  that  these  negotiations  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  with  a  view  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  steel  works  in  Canada. 


Birmingham.  May  28. 

There  were  no  special  incidents  in  the 
pig-iron  situation  in  the  Birmingham 
district  during  the  past  week.  The 
demand  is  still  taking  up  the  production. 
Two  furnaces  are  slated  to  go  into  blast 
this  week;  Thomas  furnace,  of  the  Re¬ 
public  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  and  City 
furnace,  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  and 
Iron  Company.  Colonel  T.  G.  Bush,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Alabama  Consolidated  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  announces  that  the 
new  furnace  of  his  company  at  Gadsden, 
will  shortly  be  completed.  On  account  of 
a  scarcity  of  charcoal,  the  Shelby  Iron 
Company  will  hardly  be  ready  to  blow  in 
the  furnace  at  Shelby  until  about  June  15. 
There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  charcoal  iron, 
and  when  once  started  up  the  furnace  will 
have  a  steady  run.  The  home  consump¬ 
tion  of  iron  is  growing.  The  cast-iron 
pipemakers  are  among  the  larger  con¬ 
sumers  in  this  section.  The  plant  of  the 
American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company  is  now 
in  operation  at  North  Birmingham.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  or  so  several  large  sized 
orders  were  accepted  by  Birmingham  dis¬ 
trict  pipemakers. 

The  following  quotations  prevail ;  No.  i 
foundry,  $i4.25@i4.5o;  No.  2  foundry, 
$14;  No.  3  foundry,  $13.50;  No.  4  foun¬ 
dry,  $13;  gray  forge,  $12.50;  No.  i  soft, 
$14.50;  No.  2  soft,  $14. 

There  is  great  activity  in  steel.  The 
plants  at  Ensley  and  Gadsden  are  working 
steadily.  The  probable  make  of  rails  for 
the  better  portion  of  1907  at  the  Ensley 
plant  has  been  sold,  Southern  railroads 
being  extensive  purchasers. 
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Many  rumors  prevail  concerning  im¬ 
provements  at  the  steel  plant  at  Ensley. 
One  report  has  it  that  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  Company  intends  build¬ 
ing  a  railroad  line  to  Thomas  and  using 
molten  basic  iron  from  that  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  at  Ensley.  The  ne¬ 
gotiations  being  carried  on  looking  to  the 
purchase  by  the  Tennessee  Company,  of 
the  Birmingham  Southern  Railroad,  which 
is  made  up  of  lines  which  were  formerly 
owned  by  the  Tennessee  Company,  and 
which  run  to  the  various  plants  of  that 
company,  will  probably  be  concluded  satis¬ 
factorily. 

The  announcement  is  made  of  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  J.  A.  Durfee,  the  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Ensley  division  of  the 
Tennessee  Company.  Mr.  Durfee  will 
return  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company.  A  number  of  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  various  departments 
under  the  concentration  plan  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Republic  Company.  The  new  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  Frank  H. 
Crockard,  is  expected  to  arrive  here  in  a 
few  days  now  to  take  active  charge. 


Chicago.  May  28. 

Steadiness  and  moderate  sales  mark  the 
iron  market  generally.  If  there  is  no 
such  boom  as  was  hoped  for  by  enthusi¬ 
asts  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there 
has  been  no  relapse,  and  conditions  are 
better  for  beginning  the  usually  dull  sum¬ 
mer  season  than  in  previous  years.  The 
pig-iron  market  is  still  affected  notice¬ 
ably  by'  the  molders’  strike,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it  prices  are  a  trifle  easier. 
Foundries  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  are 
generally  closed,  but  some  of  the  smaller 
establishments  have  made  a  settlement 
with  the  molders  and  are  doing  business. 

Contract  sales  of  both  Northern  and 
Southern  iron,  however,  proceed  with  but 
slight  falling  off;  the  demand  for  iron  on 
quick  delivery  is  most  affected,  such  lots 
being  required  to  fill  out  the  unexpected 
increase  of  business  of  the  foundries. 
Northern  iron  brings  $i8.50@i8.75,  and 
Southern  $I3.7S@I4  Birmingham  or  $17.65 
@17.90  Chicago  for  No.  2  on  contract 
business.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron  at  $19.  Sales 
on  contracts  are  still  moderate  in  size, 
though  there  is  much  iron  yet  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  for  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
third  quarter.  The  volume  of  sales  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  expansion  of  the 
business  of  melters,  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  still  holding  off  in  the  hope  of 
a  depression  of  the  market  in  the  summer. 

Sales  of  iron  and  steel  products  are  in 
general  good.  Rails  are  in  somewhat  less 
demand,  though  the  local  mills  have 
booked  practically  their  capacity  for  the 
year  1907.  Structural  steel  is  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  and  heavy  hardware  supplies  steady. 
The  market  for  these  products  bids  fair 
to  be  good  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Coke  is  dull,  with  Connellsville  sell¬ 


ing  as  low  as  $5.15,  though  the  best  holds 
up  to  $5.40. 

Cleveland.  May  22. 

Iron  Ore — The  despatch  has  been  un¬ 
usually  good  at  both  upper  and  lower  lake 
ports,  hence  the  movement  of  ore  during 
May  has  been  large.  The  statistics  have 
not  been  compiled,  but  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  a  movement  of  about 
4,000,000  tons.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
rapid  work  at  Lake  Erie  docks,  the  free 
supply  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  when  the 
strike  was  over,  and  the  fact  that  part  of 
the  fleet  and  five  of  the  docks  continued 
active  all  through  the  strike,  lasting  10 
days.  The  movement  up  to  May  31  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  likely  to  show  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,500,000  tons.  Wild  charters 
have  been  free  at  the  old  rates  of  75c. 
from  Duluth  to  Ohio  ports;  70c.  from 
Marquette  and  60c.  from  Escanaba. 

Pig  Iron — The  demand  for  foundry  iron 
has  been  steady  but  not  large.  The  steady 
buying,  however,  has  given  the  furnaces 
a  good  tonnage,  and  there  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  advance  prices.  Most  of  the  iron 
is  now  sold  at  $16  in  the  Valleys  for  No. 
2,  but  other  lots  have  sold  at  $i6@i6.50  in 
the  Valleys.  Basic  is  in  fair  demand  at 
$17,  with  talk  of  higher  prices.  Besse¬ 
mer  is  sold  at  $17.25,  while  most  of  the 
furnaces  are  holding  at  $17.50  and  some 
higher.  The  Southern  furnaces  are  ask¬ 
ing  $14  Birmingham  for  No.  2,  and  are 
making  some  sales  in  this  territory,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  $4.10  freight  rate  to  be 
added. 

Finished  Material — The  scarcity  of 
sheet-bars  and  the  consequent  curtailment 
of  production  has  brought  about  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  sheets,  w'hich  af¬ 
fects  both  mill  sales  and  lots  out  of  stock. 
The  advance  is  about  an  even  $2.  Billets 
are  still  scarce,  with  the  forging  quality 
selling  at  $35@36  at  the  mills,  Pittsburg. 
Steel  bars  are  steady  at  1.50,  although 
some  buyers  do  not  like  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment  works.  Bar  iron  is  weak  at  1.50, 
Pittsburg.  Orders  on  structural  are  more 
plentiful  and  specifications  are  heavy. 
Tractions  are  buying  rails,  but  finding  it 
difficult  to  get  deliveries. 


Mew  Tork.  May  30. 

Pig  Iron — Selling  has  been  less  active, 
and_  the  market  easier  for  foundry  iron ; 
but  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  business 
in  small  lots,  which  make  up  a  consider¬ 
able  total. 

For  Northern  iron  in  large  lots  we 
quote:  No.  iX  foundry,  $i8.5o@i9;  No. 
2X,  $i8@i8.5o;  No.  2  plain,  $i7.5o@i8; 
forge,  $i6.25@i6.75.  Southern  iron  is  held 
firmly  by  the  larger  companies  on  the 
basis  of  $14  Birmingham  for  No.  2,  but 
25c.  may  be  conceded  on  a  large  order. 
For  large  lots  on  dock,  New  York 
prices  are:  No.  i  foundry,  $i8@i8.5o;  No. 
2,  $i7.5o@i8;  No.  3,  $i7@i7-5o;  No.  4, 


$i6.25@i7;  No.  i  soft,  $i8.25@i8.5o;  No. 
2  soft,  $i7.5o@i8;  gray  forge,  $i6@i6.5o. 
Basic  is  held  at  $19  for  Virginia,  $18.50 
for  Alabama  and  $i8@i8.25  for  Northern. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe — Prices  are  steady,  the 
present  basis  being  $30.50  per  net  ton  for 
6-in.  pipe  in  carload  lots,  at  tidewater 
points.  The  foundries  are  full  of  work. 

Bars — Business  is  good,  and  prices  are 
steady.  Sales  are  at  1.645c.  for  common 
iron  bars,  and  1.695c.  for  refined  iron. 
Steel  bars  are  1.645c.  tidewater.  Store 
trade  is  steady  at  2c.  delivered. 

Plates — Steel  plates  are  in  fair  demand. 
Tank  plates  are  nominally  i.745@i.825c. ; 
flange  and  boiler,  i.845@i.945c. ;  universal 
and  sheared  plates,  i.745@i.845c.  accord¬ 
ing  to  width.  Sales  here  are  chiefly  in 
small  lots. 

Structural  Material — Prices  are  nomi¬ 
nally  unchanged.  Beams  under  15  in.  are 
1.845c.  for  large  lots;  over  15  in.,  1.895c.; 
angle  and  channels,  1.845c.,  tidewater  de¬ 
livery.  A  large  part  of  the  business  here 
is  done  by  jobbers.  The  American  Bridge 
Company  has  taken  the  contract  for  the 
Hudson  Tunnel  terminal  in  New  York, 
which  will  take  some  28,000  tons  of 
material. 

Steel  Rails — No  change  in  standard  sec¬ 
tions.  Light  rails  are  in  steady  demand; 
prices  are  a  shade  higher,  from  $28  for 
25-lb.  up  to  $34  for  i2-lb.  rails.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  trolley  rails  is  good.  The  price 
of  $28  for  standard  sections  is  being  ac¬ 
cepted  for  orders  running  into  1907  de¬ 
liveries.  Open-hearth  rails  are  quoted  at 
$29  for  standard  sections. 

Old  Material — Business  is  fair,  but 
dealers  are  not  ready  to  make  conces¬ 
sions;  No.  I  railroad  wrought  is  $18.75® 
19.50;  No.  I  yard  wrought  can  be  had 
for  $i7@i8;  machinery  cast,  $i4@i4.5o; 
heavy  steel  melting  scrap,  $i6@i6.5o. 
These  prices  are  on  cars,  Jersey  City  or 
other  terminal  delivery. 


PhiUdelphU.  May  29. 

Pig  Iron — The  market  has  taken  an¬ 
other  twist,  as  indicated  in  sales  of  over 
20,000  tons  of  basic  pig,  with  inquiries  for 
as  much  more,  it  is  asserted  today,  which 
will  probably  result  in  contracts.  There 
is  also  considerable  doing  in  pipe  iron. 
Other  kinds  of  iron  have  not  been  neg¬ 
lected  by  any  means,  but  the  great  ac¬ 
tivity  has  been  confined  to  basic  pipe  iron. 
The  inquiries  for  forge  that  have  been 
hovering  around  the  market  for  several 
days  turned  into  business  late  last  week, 
and  the  tone  of  the  market,  therefore,  is 
very  strong,  with  a  decided  tendency  to 
more  premiums  for  early  delivery.  There 
have  been  heavy  dealings  in  bessemerpig, 
and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  prog^iosticate 
the  extent  of  this  demand  during  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks.  All  of  the  big  foun¬ 
dries  within  this  territory  are  practically 
in  the  market,  although  in  several 
instances  the  fact  is  shown  merely  by  in- 
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quiries.  The  situation  has  improved  ma¬ 
terially,  and  all  intimations  of  weakness 
have  disappeared.  Quotations  for  No.  iX 
foundry  are  $i9-5®>  $18.50;  No.  2 

plain  $18.50;  standard  forge  $16.50  and 
bessemer,  $20;  basic,  $i7-7S;  malleable, 

$19.50. 

Steel  Billets — A  little  drop  in  billets  has 
led  to  several  large  transactions  on  a  basis 
of  about  $28.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  in 
sight,  and  the  billet  market  is  very  strong. 
Forging  billets  are  quoted  at  $32.50. 

Bars — But  little  business  has  come  to 
hand  this  week,  and  the  output  is  being 
gradually  reduced.  Some  shading  of  quo¬ 
tations  has  been  mentioned,  and  an  easing 
off  of  prices  is  not  improbable,  provided 
the  buyers  want  large  lots. 

Sheets — Some  of  the  larger  sheet  or¬ 
ders  placed  early  in  the  spring  are  pretty 
well  filled,  and  some  buyers  are  manifest¬ 
ing  a  little  unwillingness  to  place  new  or¬ 
ders  promptly. 

Pipes  and  Tubes — It  has  been  intimated 
that  the  increasing  tube  capacity  will 
shortly  have  an  influence  upon  prices  and 
that  autumn  business  will  be  done  at  a 
lower  figure.  While  there  is  some  reason 
to  anticipate  such  an  outcome,  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  being  sent  to  the  mills  does 
not  indicate  that  any  weakening  tendency 
is  in  sight.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
work  in  sight  for  merchant  pipe.  Though 
there  are  no  substantial  facts  on  which  to 
base  this  statement  the  feeling  prevails 
that  boiler  tubes  have  been  their  highest 
point. 

Plates — A  great  deal  of  business  has  re¬ 
cently  appeared  for  both  iron  and  steel 
plate,  and  if  the  new  enterprises  now  al¬ 
most  ready  for  supplies  do  not  meet  with 
any  discouragement  our  people  believe 
there  will  be  quite  an  influx  for  steel  plates 
before  the  summer  opens.  The  supply  of 
small  orders  is  still  up  to  the  average.  The 
main  point  about  this  and  some  other 
branches  of  the  steel  industry  at  this  time 
is  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  delay  manifested 
in  the  placing  of  large  orders,  the  reason 
of  which  is  not  made  apparent  to  outsid¬ 
ers. 

Structural  Material — There  is  renewed 
activity  in  the  demand  for  structural  ma¬ 
terial  for  all  kinds  of  construction  work, 
and  the  mills  have  had  a  good  deal  of  bus¬ 
iness  submitted  to  them  since  last  week, 
most  of  which  was  hard  to  dispose  of,  as 
the  material  is  wanted  within  a  few  weeks. 
A  great  deal  of  bridge  work  is  coming  in 
sight,  which  it  was  thought  a  month  ago 
would  not  be  presented  until  summer. 
The  effect  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
market. 

Steel  Rails — Some  very  heavy  orders  for 
steel  rails  have  been  placed  within  a  few 
days,  most  of  them  for  delivery  next  year. 
The  largest  order  was  for  50,000  tons. 

Scrap — The  market  for  scrap  has  been 
quiet  for  a  week  or  so,  notwithstanding 
some  recent  indications  of  heavy  sales. 
The  leading  scrap  people  think  their  posi¬ 


tion  is  strong,  and  they  are  acting  along 
this  line.  A  good  deal  of  scrap  is  availa¬ 
ble  which  the  scrap  buyers  are  not  picking 
up  with  their  usual  promptness.  This  is 
the  only  weak  spot  in  the  whole  situation. 
Choice  railroad  scrap  has  been  offered  as 
low  as  $18.75  per  ton. 

Pittsburg.  May  28. 

The  pig-iron  market  is  more  active  this 
week.  A  sharp  buying  movement  has  be¬ 
gun,  and  some  important  contracts  for 
second-half  delivery  in  all  grades  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  placed  before  the  close  of  the 
week.  Some  sales  just  concluded  have  es¬ 
tablished  firmer  prices,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  foundry  prices,  which  have  been 
weak  lately,  will  be  advanced.  The  Mas¬ 
sillon  independent  pipe  interests  came 
into  the  market  last  week  for  from  20,- 
000  to  35,000  tons  of  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  foundry  and  forge  iron  for  deliveries 
beginning  in  July.  It  is  expected  the  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  closed  today  or  tomorrow. 
Owing  to  the  low  rate  of  Southern  forge 
it  is- probable  the  Massillon  interest  will 
place  its  order  for  forge  iron  in  the  South 
and  buy  the  foundry  ore  from  the  North¬ 
ern  furnace.  A  number  of  Pittsburg  foun¬ 
dry  interests  are  expected  to  place  some 
large  contracts  for  foundry  iron  within 
the  next  week,  which  may  precipitate  a 
general  buying  movement  that  will  put 
prices  to  where  they  were  several  weeks 
ago.  Steel-making  pig  iron  is  very  scarce, 
and  the  small  tonnage  for  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  that  remains  unsold  will  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  This 
will  result  likely  in  higher  prices  for  sec¬ 
ond  half,  and  it  now  seems  certain  that 
$17.50,  Valley  furnace,  will  be  the  mini¬ 
mum  prices.  The  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  evidently  anticipated  higher 
prices  last  week,  when  it  ordered  10,000 
tons  of  bessemer  iron  for  July  delivery 
from  the  Bessemer  Pig-Iron  Association 
at  $17.25  Valley,  to  be  added  to  its  recent 
order  of  20,000  tons  for  June  shipment. 
The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  also 
is  providing  for  outside  iron,  and  last 
week  bought  the  entire  output  of  the 
Sharpsville  Furnace  Company  for  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  This  company  re¬ 
cently  bought  the  old  Sharpsville  furnace, 
which  has  been  idle  for  over  three  years, 
and  is  putting  it  in  shape.  The  furnace 
will  be  blown  in  about  July  i,  and  will 
have  a  capacity  of  about  150  tons  a  day,  or 
a  production  of  about  25,000  tons  for  the 
second  half.  The  price  agreed  upon  is 
said  to  be  $17.25  at  the  furnace.  Struth- 
ers  furnace  was  blown  out  on  Friday  and 
several  other  furnaces  in  the  Valleys  may 
be  forced  to  close  for  repairs  shortly, 
which  will  have  a  decided  effect  on  the 
bessemer  pig-iron  market. 

The  market  in  some  lines  of  finished 
steel  products  is  quiet,  but  the  mills  con¬ 
tinue  busy  on  old  contracts,  and  despite 
the  lull  in  new  business  the  entire  steel 
supply  is  being  consumed.  While  bes¬ 
semer  billets  are  easier  sheet-bars  continue 


firm  at  $28,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  the 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 
has  been  forced  to  close  some  of  its  tin¬ 
plate  mills.  Prices  for  third  quarter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  will  be  announced  by 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  on  June  20, 
and  it  is  intimated  that  an  advance  will 
be  ordered.  This  may  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  independent  cus¬ 
tomers  and  leave  a  better  supply  for  the 
American  Company.  Buying  of  plates  has 
slackened,  but  the  mills  are  sold  away 
ahead.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  the 
structural  material  market.  Steel-bar  in¬ 
terests  met  here  last  week  and  re-affirmed 
prices  of  merchant  steel  bars  at  1.50c., 
although  some  urged  an  advance,  as  iron 
bars  are  selling  at  from  $i  to  $2  a  ton 
higher. 

Arrangements  were  completed  on  Satur¬ 
day  for  a  conference  on  the  wage  scale 
between  representatives  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers  and  the  Western  Bar  Iron  As¬ 
sociation.  It  will  be  held  in  Detroit  on 
Thursday.  The  association  is  composed 
of  leading  independent  iron  interests  and 
was  formed  last  February.  A  conference 
with  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
will  be  held  early  next  month,  according 
to  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated  As¬ 
sociation,  although  it  has  been  reported 
that  this  company  proposes  to  break  away 
from  the  workers’  organization. 

Pig  Iron — With  the  closing  of  some 
contracts  under  negotiation  sales  of  pig 
iron  this  week  will  aggregate  close  to  50,- 
000  tons.  Bessemer  is  strong  at  $17.25® 
17.50;  basic,  $17;  foundry  No.  2,  $16.50, 
all  at  Valley  furnaces;  and  gray  forge  at 
$i6.50@i6.6o,  Pittsburg. 

Steel — The  supply  of  bessemer  billets 
has  improved  and  $26  is  quoted.  Open- 
hearth  billets  are  firm  at  $27;  sheet  and 
tin-plate  bars  at  $28.  Bars  continue  at 
1.50c.  and  plates  at  i.6oc. 

Sheets — An  advance  in  prices  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ordered  at  any  time,  as  the 
demand  is  good  and  mills  are  behind  in 
deliveries.  Black  sheets  are  firm  at  2.40c. 
and  galvanized  at  3.45c.  for  No.  28  gage. 

F erro-Manganese — The  market  is  easier 
and  $75  is  quoted  for  second-half  de¬ 
livery,  while  $85  is  named  for  June  ship¬ 
ment. 

Cartagena,  Spain.  May  12. 

Iron  and  Manganiferous  Ores — Messrs. 
Barrington  &  Holt  report  that  shipments 
for  the  week  were  one  cargo,  2400  tons 
Colorado,  and  one  cargo,  3850  tons  man¬ 
ganiferous  ore,  to  Great  Britain ;  one 
cargo,  1850  tons  manganiferous  ore,  to 
France.  The  local  mineral  market  has 
been  under  the  influence  of  considerable 
excitement,  due  to  the  rapid  and  steady 
fall  in  the  rates  of  exchange.  The  rate 
of  exchange  has  now  fallen  below  10  per 
cent,  a  position  which  would  never  have 
been  credited  a  month  or  two  back.  Con¬ 
sequently  miners  and  merchants  are  re- 
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luctant  to  sell  for  forward  delivery,  ex¬ 
cept  on  an  exchange  basis,  which  under 
the  present  circumstances  can  only  safely 
be  reckoned  at  par. 

The  export  statistics  of  iron  ore  for  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  fully  con¬ 
firm  the  great  activity  in  iron  mining 
throughout  Spain,  the  quantity  exported 
being  2,500,000  tons,  as  against  1,659,000 
tons  duringthe  same  period  of  1905,  thus 
showing  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent. 

Quotations  are  a  shade  higher,  at  8s.  8d. 
@8s.  iid.  for  ordinary'  50  per  cent,  ore; 
9s.  2d.@9s.  5d.  for  special  low  phosphor¬ 
us  ore;  12s.  id.  for  specular  ore,  58  per 
cent.;  los.  3d.  for  S.  P.  Campanil.  Man- 
ganiferous  ores  range  from  iis.  lod.  for 
35  per  cent,  iron  and  12  manganese  up  to 
i8s.  3d.  for  20  per  cent,  iron  and  20  man¬ 
ganese.  All  prices  are  f.o.b.  shipping 
port. 

Pyrites — Iron  pyrites,  40  per  cent,  iron 
and  43  sulphur,  are  quoted  at  los.  8d.  per 
ton,  f.o.b.  shipping  port. 


Metal  Market. 


New  York,  May  30. 

Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports. 

At  all  United  States  Ports  in  April  and  year. 


Metal. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Excess. 

Gold: 

1  i 

i 

Apr.  1906... 

••  1906  . 

Year  1906.. 
1906.. 

$2,486,652 
1,303,874 
22,632,174 
35,319,138  { 

$14,972,576 
2.681  067 
26,288,663 
11,803,259 

Imp.  $12,487,024 
••  1,277,183 

••  2,666,489 

Exp.  23,616,879 

Stiver : 
Apr.  1906. . . 

••  1906  .. 
Year  1906.. 
1906  .. 

4,213,687 

2,317,699 

23,379,296 

14,930,041 

2,796,626 
2,559,876 
15  473,624 
8,076,232 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp. 

1,417,061 

242,277 

7,906,671 

6,864,809 

These  statements  cover  the  total  movement  ol 
(Old  and  silver  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
The  figures  are  famished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


Gold  and  Silver  Movement,  New  York. 


For  week  ending  May  26,  and  years  from  Jan.  1. 


Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Week . 

1906 . 

1906  _ 

1904 . 

$-3.32,600 

6,321,221 

32,990,646 

62,855,610 

$2,318,579 

43,697,106 

5,131,462 

2,745,767 

$1  1.34  436 
25,840,148 
12,844,738 
17,198,192 

$  60,141 
826,670 
1,616,140 
331,666 

Imports  of  gold  for  the  week  were  from  London 
and  Paris;  of  silver  from  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies.  Exports  cf  gold  for  the  week  were  to 
Mexico;  of  silver,  chiefly  to  London. 

The  statements  of  the  New  York  banks 
— including  all  the  banks  represented  in 
the  clearing  house — for  the  week  ending 
May  26,  gives  the  following  totals,  com¬ 
parisons  being  made  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  1095 : 

1906.  1906. 

Loans  and  discounts . .  $1,111,003,400  $1,049,390,860 

DepoeltS.... .  1,165,129,200  1,032,731,800 

Circulation .  46,836,700  49,834,900 

Specie .  214,622,800  180,981,0(0 

Legal  tenders .  85,625,300  83,896,100 


Total  Beeerve .  $300,248,100  $264,877,100 

Legal  requirements. . . .  288,782,300  268,182,950 


Surplus  reserve .  $11,466,800  $6,694,150 

Changes  for  the  week  this  year  were  in¬ 
creases  of  $8,668,700  in  loans,  $2,500,200 
in  legal  tenders  and  $5,898,900  in  depos¬ 


its  ;  decreases  of  $4660,600  in  specie,  $176,- 
900  in  circulation  and  $3,435,125  in  sur¬ 
plus  reserve. 


The  following  table  shows  the  specie 
holdings  of  the  leading  banks  of  the 
world.  The  amounts  are  reduced  to  dol¬ 
lars  : 

Gold.  silver.  Total. 


New  York .  . $180,981,000 

England _  $160,801,746  .  166,801.745 

France .  589,948,760  $212,851,766  802,800,506 

Germany .  190,326,000  63,445,000  263,770,000 

Spain .  76,645,000  121,340,000  196,986,000 

Netherlands...  27,606,600  28,850,000  66,466,000 

Belgium .  16,476  666  8,238,335  24,716,000 

Italy .  142,835,000  19,699,000  162,634,000 

Russia .  442,610,000  27,960,000  470,670,000 

Austria .  232,360,000  64,210,000  296,670,000 


The  returns  of  the  associated  banks  of 
New  York  are  of  date,  May  26,  and  the 
others  May  25.  The  foreign  bank  state¬ 
ments  are  from  the  Commercial  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Chronicle,  of  New  York.  The 
New  York  banks  do  not  separate  gold 
and  silver  in  their  reports. 


Shipments  of  silver  from  London  to  the 
Hast  are  reported  by  Messrs.  Pixley  & 
.Abell  as  follows  for  the  year  to  May  15: 

19U6.  1906.  Changes. 

India .  £2,840.771  £6,762,203  I.  £  3,921,432 

China .  409  270  .  D.  409.270 

Straits .  2,800  1,750  D.  1,050 


Total .  £  3,262.841  £6.763.933  I  £3,611,112 

Receipts  for  the  week  were  £13,000 
from  the  West  Indies  and  £220,000  from 
New  York;  £233, 0(X)  in  all.  Exports  were 
£120,300,  all  to  India. 


Indian  exchange  continues  firm,  money 
being  in  good  demand  in  that  country. 
All  the  Council  bills  offered  in  London 
were  taken  at  an  average  of  16.03d.  per 
rupee.  Buying  of  silver  for  India  con¬ 
tinues  on  a  good  scale. 


The  silver  market,  on  the  present  rise, 
culminated  at  31  ^d.;  Since  then  the  rush 
of  orders  is  over  for  the  present  and  silver 
is  quiet  with  moderate  inquiry. 


Prices  of  Foreign  Coins. 


Bid.  Asked. 

Mexican  dollars . $0.62)^  $0.64)^ 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilean .  0.47>i  0.60 

Victoria  sovereigns .  4.86X  4.87K 

Twenty  trancs .  8.86  3.89 

Spanish  25  pesetas .  4.78  4  80 


Other  MeUls. 


Daily  Prices  ol  Metals  in  New  York. 


Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

Lake, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Electrolytic, 
Cts.  per  lb. 

London. 

£  per  ton. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

New  York, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

St.  Louis, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

24 

18K 

018% 

18% 

018% 

86% 

12% 

6.76 

6.90 

08.96 

6.76 

(2)6.80 

26 

18H 

018% 

1»% 

018% 

86% 

*1% 

6.76 

6.95 

6.80 

26 

18% 

018% 

18% 

018% 

41 K 

5.76 

6.96 

6.80 

28 

18% 

018% 

18% 

018% 

86 

10% 

5.76 

5.96 

(2)6.00 

6.80 

(2)6.86 

29 

18% 

018% 

18% 

018% 

86« 

41 

6.76 

6.00 

6.86 

30 

London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2,240  lb) 
standard  copper,  which  is  now  the  equivalent  of 
the  former  g.  m.  b’s.  The  New  York  quotations 
for  electrolytic  copper  are  for  cakes.  Ingots  or 
wlrebars.  The  price  of  cathodes  is  usually  0.136c. 
below  that  of  electrolytic.  The  lead  prices  are  those 
quoted  by  the  American  Smelting  k  Refining  Co. 
for  near-by  shipments  of  desllverised  lead  in 
60-ton  lots,  or  larger  orders.  The  quotations  in 
spelter  are  for  ordinary  western  brands ;  sjieclal 
brands  command  a  premium. 


SILVER  AND  8TEKLINO  EXCHANGE. 


a 

S 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver.  1 

May. 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

ji 

0 

^  P 

ss 

London, 

Pence. 

24 

4.85 

67X 

31A 

18 

4.86)i 

87% 

31 

26 

4.85 

67,’i 

81A 

29 

1.86% 

61% 

31X 

26 

4.86 1^ 

67 

31% 

30 

New  York  quotations  are  (or  fine  silver,  per 
ounce  Troy.  London  prices  are  for  sterling 
silver.  .926  fine. 


Copper — Business  has  been  rather 
dull.  Consumers  appear  to  be  well  cov¬ 
ered  for  their  immediate  and  future  re¬ 
quirements.  The  market  closes  steady 
at  i85'8@i8?^  for  lake;  i8j^(gi8H  for 
electrolytic  is  cakes,  wirebars  or  ingots, 
and  i8li@i8^/i  for  casting  copper. 

The  standard  market  was  a  very  un¬ 
interesting  affair  during  the  past  week, 
the  fluctuations  being  within  narrow 
limits.  The  close  is  cabled  as  £85  i6s.  3d. 
for  spot  and  £85  2s.  6d.  for  three  months 
prompt. 

Refined  and  manufactured  sorts  are 
quoted :  English  tough,  £88@£88  los. ; 
best  selected,  £88  ios.(g£89  los. ;  strong 
sheets,  £98. 


Copper  Exports  and  Imports — The  ex¬ 
ports  of  copper  from  the  United  States 
for  the  four  months  ending  April  30  are 
reported  as  follows  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor ;  the  figures  given  being  in  long 
tons  of  2240  lb.  each: 


To:  1906.  1906.  Cbangef. 

Great  BrltaiD .  11,337  6,816  D.  4,522 

Belgium .  694  712  I.  18 

France .  11,382  12,267  I.  886 

Italy .  2,662  2,369  D.  193 

Germany  and  Holland  30,438  34,(09  I.  4,171 

Russia .  3,414  762  D.  2,652 

Other  Europe .  3,687  3,896  1,  209 

Canada .  470  391  D.  79 

China .  16,878  800  D.  16,u08 

Other  countries .  4,039  45  D.  3,994 


Total  metal .  83,901  62,666  D.  21,235 

In  ore  and  matte .  1,926  2,528  I.  602 


Total .  85,827  65,194  D.  20,633 

The  decrease  in  the  total  is  24.1  per 
cent.  The  actual  quantities  of  ore  and 
matte  were  10,437  tons  in  1905,  and 
18,521  tons  in  1906;  contents  are  estimated 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  values. 

Imports  of  copper  and  copper  material 
for  the  four  months  are  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  the  figures  giving  the  contents  of 
all  material  in  long  tons  of  fine  copper: 


Metal.  In  ore,etc.  Total. 


Mexico . 

Canada . 

..  13,168 
. .  6,634 
. .  2,977 

5,395 

1,267 

18,563 

6,791 

2,977 

4,552 

Other  countries . 

..  3,229 

1,323 

Total  imports . 

Re-exports . 

.  24.898 

68 

7,975 

32,878 

68 

Net  Imports . 

Net  imports,  1906... 

..  24,830 
..  22,136 

7,976 

6,506 

32,806 

28,641 
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The  total  increase  this  year  was  4164 
tons,  or  14.5  per  cent.  The  actual  tonnage 
of  ores  and  matte  from  Mexico  this  year 
was  43,529;  from  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land,  11,345  tons. 

The  exports  exceeded  the  net  imports 
by  57,186  tons  in  1905,  and  32,389  tons  in 
1906;  a  decrease  of  24,797  tons  this  year. 

Tin — The  market  has  settled  down  and 
shows  a  steadier  tone.  Business  is  of  a 
hand-to-mouth  character,  and  the  quota¬ 
tions  at  the  close  are  41@41.25c. 

The  close  of  the  London  market  is 
cabled  as  £186  los.  for  both  spot  and 
three  months  prompt. 

Imports  of  tin  into  the  United  States 
for  the  four  months  ending  April  30  are 
reported  as  below,  in  long  tons,  of  2240 
pounds  each : 


1905. 

1906. 

Changes. 

Straits . . 

.  8,7SO 

6,066 

D. 

2,674 

Australia . 

. 112 

366 

I. 

264 

Oreat  Britain . 

8,278 

1. 

2,263 

Holland . 

.  149 

162 

I. 

3 

Other  Europe . 

.  320 

686 

I. 

266 

Other  countries .... 

23 

I. 

6 

Total . 

16,461 

I. 

107 

There  was  a  light  increase  this  year, 
only  0.7  per  cent. 

Lead — Business  is  somewhat  quieter, 
but  prices  remain  unchanged. 

The  London  market  is  steady  and  the 
close  is  cabled  as  £16  15s.  for  Spanish, 
and  £16  17s.  6d.  for  English  lead. 

Imports'  of  lead  into  the  United  States 
for  the  four  months  ending  April  30, 
with  re-exports  of  foreign  metal,  are  re¬ 
ported  as  follows,  in  short  tons,  of  2000 
lb.  each ; 


1906. 

Leatl,  metallic .  2,308 

Lead  In  ores  and  base 
bullion .  37,762 

Total  Imports .  40,070 

Be-exports .  20,946 

Net  Imports .  19,124 


1906.  Changes. 
3,161  I.  853 

26,434  D.  11,328 

29,595  D.  10,476 

16,956  D.  3,990 

12,639  D.  6,486 


Of  the  lead  imported  this  year  25,890 
tons  were  from  Mexico  and  1537  tons  from 
Canada.  There  were  2108  tons  imported 
from  Europe,  an  unusual  movement.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  domestic  lead  were  70  tons  in 
1905,  and  195  tons  in  1906. 

Spanish  Lead  Market — Messrs.  Barring¬ 
ton  &  Holt  report  from  Cartagena,  Spain, 
under  date  of  May  12,  that  silver  has  been 
^375  reales  per  ounce.  Exchange  is 
28.20  pesetas  to  £1.  Pig  lead  has  been 
77  reales  per  quintal ;  equal,  on  current 
exchange  to  £15  5s.  lod.  per  long  ton, 
f.o.b.  Cartagena.  Exports  were  700  tons 
desilverized  lead  to  London  and  300  tons 
to  Amsterdam ;  288  tons  argentiferous  to 
Marseilles. 

Spelter — After  the  long  dull  spell  the 
market  at  last  shows  some  life.  The  Lon¬ 
don  quotations  have  moved  up  to  near  the 
domestic  parity,  and  as  a  result  a  heavy 
inquiry  was  forthcoming  for  export.  This 
has  considerably  stiffened  sellers  and  has 
brought  in  a  good  inquiry,  both  specu¬ 
lative  and  consumptive.  The  closing  quo¬ 


tations  are  firm  at  6  cents  New  York, 
and  5.85c.  St.  Louis. 

The  London  market  at  the  close  is 
higher,  the  quotations  cabled  being  £27 
los.  for  good  ordinaries,  and  £27  12s.  6d. 
for  specials. 

Exports  of  spelter  from  the  United 
States  for  the  four  mounths  ending  April 
30  were  1271  short  tons  in  1905,  and  1703 
tons  in  1906;  an  increase  of  432  tons.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  zinc  ore  were  7678  tons  in  1905, 
and  10,272  tons  in  1906;  an  increase  of 
2594  tons.  Exports  of  zinc  dross  were 
4099  short  tons  in  1906;  this  article  was 
not  reported  separately  last  year.  In  the 
month  of  April  1153  tons  of  spelter  were 
imported,  an  unusual  movement. 

Spanish  Zinc  Ore  Market — Messrs. 
Barrington  &  Holt  report  from  Carta¬ 
gena,  Spain,  under  date  of  May  12,  that 
the  market  shows  no  change.  Export  of 
zinc  ores  for  the  week  were  2400  tons  to 
Stettin  and  1900  tons  to  Antwerp. 

Zinc  Sheets — The  price  of  zinc  sheets 
is  $7.65  per  100  lb.  (less  discount  of  8  per 
cent.)  f.o.b.  cars  for  Lasalle  and  Peru,  in 
600-lb.  cases  for  gages  No.  9  to  22,  both 
inclusive;  widths  from  32  to  60  in.,  both 
inclusive,  and  lengths  from  84  to  96  in., 
both  inclusive.  The  freight  rate  to  New 
York  is  27.5c.  per  100  lb.  The  fluctuations 
in  the  base  price  for  sheet  zinc  since  Jan. 
I,  1906,  have  been  as  follows :  Jan.  6, 
1906,  $8;  Feb.  5,  $775;  ^lay  18,  $7  65. 

Antimony  is  very  firm,  Hallett  having 
put  up  his  price  to  £140  for  delivery  dur¬ 
ing  June,  July  and  August. 

Imports  of  antimony  into  the  United 
States  for  the  four  months  ending  April 
30  were  as  follows,  in  pounds : 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 

Metal  and  reguluB.  1,258,939  2,658,999  1.1,400,069 

Antimony  ore .  1,022,492  638,985  D.  483,607 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  47.3  per  cent, 
in  ore,  but  an  increase  of  111.8  per  cent, 
in  metal  and  regulus. 

Nickel — Quotations  for  large  lots.  New 
York,  or  other  parallel  delivery,  are  40@ 
47c.  per  lb.,  according  to  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  order.  For  small  quantities,  prices 
range  from  48c.  up  to  6oc.,  also  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  of  order  and  deliveries. 

Imports  of  nickel  ore  and  matte  into 
the  United  States  for  the  four  months 
ending  April  30  were  4322  tons  in  1905, 
and  4246  tons  in  1906;  a  decrease  of  76 
tons.  Exports  of  nickel,  nickel  oxide  and 
nickel  matte  were  4,255,963  lb.  in  1905, 
and  4,116,285  lb.  in  1900;  a  decrease  of 
139.678  lb.  this  year. 

Platinum — Prices  are  strong,  the  de¬ 
mand  being  good,  while  supplies  are  un¬ 
certain,  and  barely  sufficient  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements.  Current  price  in  New  York 
is  $25  per  ounce. 

Imports  of  platinum  into  the  United 
States  for  the  four  months  ending  April 
30  were  2605  Ib.  in  1905,  and  3984  lb.  in 

1906;  an  increase  of  1379  lb.  this  year. 


Quicksilver — The  metal  is  firm  and 
New  York  prices  are  still  $41  per  flask  of 
75  lb.  for  lots  of  100  flasks  or  over,  and 
$42  for  small  lots  down  to  10  flasks.  For 
retail  quantities,  under  10  flasks,  pound 
prices .  are  charged,  which  work  out  to 
$43-50@44  per  flask.  San  Francisco  prices 
are  firm  at  $39.50  for  domestic  orders  and 
$38  for  export.  The  London  price  is 
weaker,  at  £7  5s.,  with  £7  3s.  9  d.  quoted 
by  jobbers. 

Exports  of  quicksilver  from  the  United 
States  for  the  four  months  ending  April 
30  were  454,305  lb.  in  1905,  and  233,641  lb. 
in  1906;  a  decrease  of  220,664  lb.  this  year. 

Aluminum — List  prices  of  the  chief 
maker  are  as  follows,  for  ingots:  No.  i, 
over  99  per  cent,  pure,  38c.  per  lb.  in  less 
than  loo-lb.  lots,  36c.  in  lots  of  100  lb.  up 
to  one  ton,  and  35c.  in  ton  lots;  No.  2, 
over  90  per  cent.,  35c.,  43c.  and  33c.,  as 
above.  Granulated  metal  is  ic.  per  lb. 
over  price  of  ingots.  Rolled  sheets  from 
44c.  up,  according  to  size. 

Exports  of  aluminum  from  the  United 
States  for  the  four  months  ending  April 
30  were  valued  at  $54,417  in  1905,  and 
$39,210  in  1906;  a  decrease  of  $15,207  this 
year. 


Wisconsin  Ore  Market. 


Platteville,  May  26. 

The  market  conditions  were  about 
the  same  as  last  week,  zinc  still 
holding  above  $40  for  high-grade  ore. 
Buying  was  only  in  small  lots ;  little  dis¬ 
position  was  shown  to  purchase  any  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  could  be  loaded  easily. 
An  effort  was  made  to  get  loaded  all 
that  had  been  purchased.  Gritty  Six  ore 
brought  top  price  for  roasted  material, 
averaging  6o  per  cent,  and  less  than  2 
per  cent,  iron  in  the  finished  heads. 

There  was  practically  no  competition, 
and  no  outside  buyers  represented.  Op¬ 
erations  at  some  of  the  plants  were  a  little 
curtailed,  owing  to  lack  of  coal  and  want 
of  competent  labor. 

There  was  no  new  development  in  lead 
buying,  the  price  being  the  same  as  last 
week,  except  in  one  special  case  where 
$38.25  per  thousand  was  paid. 

Drybone  and  sulphur  prices  remained 
unchanged. 

The  camps  of  the  Platteville  district 
loaded  ore  as  follow?  during  the  week. 


zinc.  Lead,  Sulphur, 
C»mp8.  Lb.  Lb.  Lb. 


Platteville .  201,110  . 

Cuba  City .  266,430  . 

Linden .........  .  246,630  . 

Highland .  185,750  66,3  0 

Buncombe-Uazol  oreeu.  120,500  . 

Shullsburg .  120,000  . 

Ldvlngston .  83,600  . 

Rewey .  61,100  . 

Montfort . 


62,660 


121,600 


Total  for  week .  1,284,920  66,300  187,260 

Tear  to  May  26 . 25,929,135  1,405,760  2,689,800 


Several  new  propositions  are  just  about 
starting  and  as  usual  there  is  an  exodus 
of  men  from  the  old  to  the  new.  It  is 
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hoped  that  these  conditions  will  soon  be 
changed  by  imported  labor;  several  gangs 
of  miners  are  expected  from  the  copper 
regions  in  the  north. 

HiMonri  Ore  Market. 

Joplin,  May  26. 

The  demand  for  zinc  ore  during  the 
past  week  was  exceptionally  strong,  and 
rumors  were  current  that  a  base  price  of 
$42  per  ton  of  60  per  cent,  zinc  was  paid, 
but  these  rumors  could  not  be  verified. 
The  highest  known  price  was  $44,  on  an 
assay  basis  of  $41,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
ore  sold  on  a  $40  basis.  The  average  price 
of  zinc  was  $39.82. 

Lead  slumped  $i  per  ton  for  the  better 
grades,  the  highest  reported  paid  being 
$82,  but  medium  grades  were  as  high,  and 
in  a  few  cases  higher  than  last  week.  The 
average  price  of  lead  was  $40.20. 

For  the  five  months  ending  with  May 
the  district  has  produced  and  marketed 
11,051  tons  of  zinc  and  3,050  tons  of  lead 
more  than  during  the  same  five  months 
of  last  year,  and  the  value  is  $711,715 
g^reater.  The  production  is  nearly  2000 
tons  per  month  heavier  than  last  year,  in¬ 
dicating  a  probable  increase  of  24,000  for 
the  year.  May  this  year  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  in  shipment  of  over  6,000  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  May  of  last  year. 

Following  are  the  shipments  of  zinc 
and  lead  for  the  various  camps  of  the 
Joplin  district  for  the  week  ending 
May  26: 

zinc,  lb.  Lead.lb.  Value. 

Carterville- Webb  City.  2,840,880  604,260  $82,940 

Joplin .  2,626,610  226,170  62,066 

Galena-Empire .  1,177,650  221,660  31,240 

Duenweg .  806,470  227,260  26,622 

Aurora .  1,074,^  i  18,766 

Badger .  699,690  [  14,690 

Oronogo .  503,340  17,900  11,063 

Alba .  426,630  34.130  10,637 

Granby .  460,000  46,000  9,350 

Prosperity .  261,120  66,600  8.012 

Neck  City .  369,660  1  7,730 

Stott  City  .  216,610  1  4,417 

Spurgeon .  176,940  39,610  3,660 

Carthage .  189,970  i  3,320 

Cave  Springs .  74,610  1,480:  1,666 

Zincite . 44,660  i  966 

Totals  .  11,838,060;  1,482,760  $295,912 

Five  months .  219,913,660  30,352,010  $5,904,015 

Zinc  value,  the  week,  $236,242;  6  months,  $4,760,879. 
Lead  value,  the  week,  69,670;  6  months,  1,144,036. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
monthly  prices  of  zinc  and  lead  ores  in 
Joplin,  by  months;  the  average  for  zinc 
being  based  on  the  -prices  of  assay  basis 
ores  carrying  6o  per  cent.  zinc. 


ZINC  OBE 

IT  JOPLIN. 

LEAD  ORE  } 

IT  JOPLIN. 

Month. 

1905.  1906. 

Month. 

1905.  1906. 

January... 

62.00  47.38 

January... . 

61.60  76.20 

February... 

62.77  1  47.37 

February... 

67.62  72.83 

March . 

47.40  1  42.68 

March . 

57.20  78.73 

April . 

42.88  44.63 

April . 

68.00  76.13 

May . 

43.31  .... 

.  May . 

68  27  .... 

June . 

40.76  .... 

1  June . 

67.80  .... 

July . 

43.00  .... 

'  July . 

68.00  .. 

August . 

48.83  .... 

I  Au^st . 

68.00  .... 

September . 

46.76  .... 

'  September. 

63.60  .... 

October.. .. 

47.60  .... 

;  October  .... 

63.86  .... 

November. . 

49.66  .... 

'  November.. 

68.67  .... 

December.. 

49.00  .... 

December .. 

76.26  1  .... 

Mining  Stocks. 

New  York,  May  30. 

The  market  has  shown  little  or  no 
change  of  any  importance  since  last  week. 
Trading  has  continued  to  be  dull,  with 
small  and  rather  meaningless  fluctuations. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
stocks  have  gained  or  lost.  Mining  stocks 
have  been  rather  neglected,  and  there  is 
no  news  to  give. 

A  small  concern  known  as  the  Wall 
Street  Stock  and  Mining  Exchange  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  time,  but  has 
attracted  little  attention.  It  has  dealt 
chiefly  in  Tonopah  stocks.  .On  May  24, 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  issued  the  following 
notice :  “Any  member  of  the  Exchange 
who  is  connected  either  directly  or  by 
partner  or  clerk,  or  otherwise,  with  the 
Wall  Street  Mining  and  Stock  Exchange, 
or  who  has  any  connection,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  by  means  of  telephone,  ticker,  tel¬ 
egraph  wire,  or  any  electrical  or  other 
contrivance  or  device,  or  pneumatic  tube, 
or  other  apparatus,  with  said  Exchange, 
or  with  the  office  of  any  member  of  said 
Exchange,  is  guilty  of  an  act,  or  acts, 
detrimental  to  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  this  Exchange,  and  any  such  connec¬ 
tion  is  hereby  prohibited.” 

The  action  taken  by  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  is  in  line  with  its  well-known 
policy  of  prohibiting  its  members  from 
having  any  business  connection  with  an 
outside  body. 

Boston.  May  28. 

The  market  for  mining  shares  the  last 
week  has  been  one  of  inertia  for  the 
bulk  of  the  list.  There  has  been  activity 
ill  spots,  but  price  changes  have  been  un¬ 
important  outside  of  one  or  two  stocks. 
The  North  Butte  Company  increased  its 
dividend  to  $2  quarterly,  but  this  had 
been  discounted.  The  stock  varied  from 
$91.25  to  $94,  closing  a  fraction  below  a 
week  ago  at  $92.87^4.  Atlantic  Mining 
had  another  break  today,  touching  $10.75 
on  receipt  of  news  that  the  mine  had  had 
another  disturbance  which  will  likely  pre¬ 
clude  any  possibility  of  further  mining 
this  year.  Greene  Consolidated  tumbled 
to  $25.87^4  today  on  heavy  selling  for 
New  York  account.  It  was  accompanied 
by  reports  of  another  increase  in  the  stock 
and  that  the  dividend  might  be  reduced, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  confirm  these 
reports.  The  close  was  $2  below  a  week 
ago,  at  $26. 

Franklin  is  being  talked  of  favorably 
and  the  stock  has  advanced  $i.i2j4  to 
$18.75.  One-half  per  cent,  is  bid  to  call 
any  part  of  1000  shares  in  lOO-share  lots 
at  $25  the  balance  of  the  year.  Mohawk 
was  bought  up  to  $66.50,  which  is  $i  above 
a  week  back.  Old  Dominion  on  a  narrow 
market  broke  $1.50  to  $40,  but  easily  re¬ 
covered  to  $42.  Parrot  records  a  $1.50 
advance  to  $28.50  and  Utah  $2.50  to  $63.50. 
Calumet  &  Arizona  is  $4.50  to  $116.50,  up¬ 


on  the  increase  in  the  dividend  from  $2.50 
to  $3.  No  important  changes  have  occurred 
on  the  local  curb,  except  that  Balkalala 
spurted  $i  to  $15.50,  with  subsequent  re¬ 
action.  Arizona  Commercial  touched 
$40.25  and  holds  well.  Keweenaw  also 
advanced  $2  to  $13.  J.  A.  Coram’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Copper  Company’s  seems  to  be  about 
ready  again  for  flotation,  that  is  the  Butte 
unit. 

Colorado  Springs.  May  25. 

The  market  in  Cripple  Creek  shares  has 
been  rather  spotty  during  the  past  seven 
days,  but  on  the  average  but  fairly  active. 
Several  noticeable  fluctuations  were 
recorded.  The  most  important  news  of 
the  week  was  the  decision  of  the  ex¬ 
change  to  list  Colorado  industrial  stocks, 
and  the  brokers  feel  quite  enthusiastic, 
believing  that  it  will  practically  double 
the  value  of  the-  exchange.  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron,  Colorado  Telephone, 
American  Smelting  and  Refining,  and 
many  other  well-known  stocks,  besides 
numerous  smaller  ones,  will  be  dealt  in  on 
the  exchange. 

Elkton  has  been  quite  an  active  trader, 
but  registered  a  decline  of  2C.,  selling  to¬ 
day  down  to  45c.  El  Paso  also  took  a 
similar  tumble,  closing  today  at  4554c. 
Findley  remained  practically  stationary 
during  the  week,  selling  around  76c.  Isa¬ 
bella  still  remains  around  2454c.  Golden 
Cycle  sold  today  for  83c.  Portland  took 
a  sensational  slide,  dropping  on  today’s 
call  from  $1.80  to  $1.50  with  no  apparent 
reason.  The  mine  is  reported  to  be  in 
the  pink  of  condition,  and  the  company  is 
about  to  begin  work  on  a  $75,000  cyanide 
addition  to  the  mill.  Outside  manipula¬ 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  responsible. 

San  Francisco.  May  24. 
The  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange  will 
open  May  28  in  temporary  quarters  near 
the  former  building  on  Pine  street,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  thereafter  a  perma¬ 
nent  structure  will  be  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  old  theater  on  Bush  street,  above 
Montgomery.  Plans  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  have  already  been  drawn  by  William 
Curlett,  the  architect.  They  are  for  a 
$200,000  brick  structure,  with  a  frontage 
of  70  ft.  on  Bush  street,  and  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  6ox7o-ft.  board-room  in  the 
rear  of  the  first  floor,  together  with  27 
large  offices.  The  building  is  to  be  137  ft. 
in  depth  and  will  be  constructed  of  brick. 
The  walls  of  the  building  which  occupied 
the  lot  previous  to  the  fire  are  almost  in¬ 
tact,  the  front  wall  being  as  good  as  ever, 
and  will  be  used  as  part  of  the  new  ex¬ 
change.  The  lot  has  been  leased  from  the 
Shields  estate.  Few  records  were  lost  in 
the  burning  of  the  old  stock  exchange  at 
331  Pine  street,  as  all  of  the  84  members 
of  the  association  had  safe  deposit  boxes. 
At  present  no  stock  business  is  done  in 
the  city,  though  one  company  is  operating 
a  direct-wire  connection  with  the  stock 
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are  being  received  in  Oakland.  - - -  - 


A  new  mill  is  being  erected  on  the 
Brooklyn  mine  at  Vrginia  Dale  by  Frank 
Cram  and  John  Coy.  The  small  plant 
now  in  operation  yielded  100  oz.  of  gold 
in  its  last  15  days’  run. 

Del  Monte  Mining  Company — The  di¬ 
rectors  have  voted  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  from  $100,000  to  $300,000  and  at  a 
special  meeting  to  be  held  July  9  the 
stockholders  will  decide  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion. 


Dividends. 


Company. 

Payable. 

Rate. 

Amt. 

Calumet  A  Arizona . 

..June  20 

$3.00 

$  600.5C0 

Calumet  A  Hecla . . 

..June  22 

16.(0 

1,600,000 

Con.  Mercur . 

..June  36 

0  021 

26,000 

Federal  Mg.  A  Sm . 

..June  16 

4.00 

240.000 

Federal  Mg.  A  Sm.,pfd.. 

..June  16 

1.76 

200,000 

General  Chemical,  pfd.. 

..July  2 

1.60 

160,000 

National  Lead . 

..July  2 

1.00 

149,064 

New  Century . 

..June  1 

0.01 

16,000 

North  Butte . 

..  June  21 

2.00 

200.000 

Old  Dominion . 

..June  16 

0  60 

144,000 

Parrot,  Mont . . 

...June  12 

0.26 

67,463 

Republic  Iron  A  St.,  pfd. 

...July  2 

3.75 

765,634 

Tonopah  Belmont  . 

..June  16 

0.10 

100,000 

U.  S.  Red.  A  Ref.  pfd . 

...July  1 

3.76 

69,187 

Assessments. 


Company. 

Delinq. 

Sale. 

Amt. 

Alameda,  Idaho . 

June  11 

July  9 

$0.04 

Butler- Liberal,  Utah . . 

May  26 

June  16 

0.02 

Congar,  Utah . 

May  29 

June  10 

0.(0) 

Justice . 

May  17 

June  12 

0.05 

Lower  Mammoth,  Utah, 

June 16 

July  31 

0.05 

Overman . 

May  18 

June  8 

0.10 

Tetro,  Utah . 

June  7 

July  2 

0.02 

Utah  A  Montana,  Utah,  June  4 

June  4 

0.00) 

Tonopah  Stocks  May  29. 
(Beyised  by  Weir  Bros,  h  Co..  New  York.) 

Bid.  Asked. 

Tonopah  Mine  ot  Nevada .  19.00  19.87X 

Tonopah  Montana  . .  2.97  3.00 

Tonopah  Extension .  10.26  10.60 

Tonopah  Midway .  2.40  2.60 

Tonopah  West  End .  2.62  3.12>i 

Goldfield  Mining  Co . 48  .50 

Jumbo  Mining .  1.46  1.66 

Red  Top .  1.66  1.70 

Sandstorm .  .80 

Montgomery  Shoshone  Cons .  16.76  16.12)^ 

Eclipse-Bullfrog . 98  1.02 

Denver-Bullfrog .  1.67  1.76 


St.  Lonis.  26. 


Adams.  $0.40—10.26;  American  Nettie,  $0.16 — 
$0.10;  Center  Creek,  $2.20— $2.00;  Central  Coal  and 
Coke.  $62  00-$61. 00;  Central  Coal  and  Coke,  pfd., 
$80.00— $70^00;  Central  Oil.  $60.00— $68  00;  Columbia. 
$6.00— $1.00;  Con.  Coal,  $30.00— $21  60;  Doe  Run  (old 
stock).  $326.00  $300.00;  Granite  Blmetallc,  $0.2.5— 
$0.20;  St.  Joe  (old  stock).  $32.00— $31.00. 


LONDON.  {By  CdbU.*)  May  29. 

Dolores,  £1  16s.  3d.;  Stratton’s  Independence, 
£0  48.  Od. ;  Camp  Bird,  £1  3s.  9d. ;  Esperansa,  £3 
IBs.  9d. ;  Tomboy,  £1  78.  6d. ;  El  Oro,  £1  Ss.  9d. ; 
Orovllle,  £017s.  6d.;  Arizona  Copper,  pf.,  £3  16s. 
Od.;  Arizona  Copper,  def.,  £3  14s.  Od. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Cambria  Steel . 

36 

34X 

84% 

1,067 

Philadelphia  Co . 

61 

60)4 

60% 

401 

Tonopah . . . ; . 

20 

19)4 

19)4 

1,240 

PITTSBURG. 


Crucible  Stool . 

13% 

13 

13 

1,428 

Crucible  Steel,  Pd . 

80 

79% 

79% 

609 

Tonoptdi  Blxt . 

10)4 

10)4 

10)4 

380 

NEW  YORK.  Week  May  29 


Name  of  Company, 

High 

Low 

Clg. 

Sales 

Amalgamated . 

109)4 

106)4 

108)4 

349,680 

Anaconda . 

271 

264 

366% 

160,400 

Boston  Copper . 

26% 

34)4 

26)4 

4,030 

British  Col.  Copper. . . 

8 

7)4 

7)4 

3,760 

Federal . 

169% 

169% 

169% 

100 

Federal,  Pf. . 

99% 

98)4 

99)4 

2,200 

Greene  Copper . 

28)4 

26)4 

26 

13,914 

Greene  Gold . 

4 

3% 

3% 

2,300 

Mitchell . 

8 

7)4 

7% 

2,626 

Tennessee  Copper .... 

45 

44 

44)4 

1.000 

Union  Copper . 

111 

1)4 

1% 

16.0S0 

United  Obpiier . 

66% 

63% 

63% 

18,300 

Utah  Apex . 

6% 

6)4 

6% 

3,600 

Utah  Copper . 

27)* 

26)4 

26% 

3,500 

NEW  YORK  INDUSTRIALS. 


Am.  Smelting  A  Ref . 

166)4 

162% 

163% 

79,700 

Am.  Smelting  A  Ref.,  Pf. 

119% 

118 

119 

1,000 

Col,  Fuel  A  Iron . 

66% 

49)4 

54% 

93,970 

Pittsburg  Coal . 

u% 

14% 

14% 

200 

"  "  pfd  . 

67 

64 

National  Lead . 

77% 

76 

76)4 

9,860 

Republic  I.  A  S . 

28)4 

27)4 

28 

2,600 

Republic  I.  A  S.,  Pf _ 

103% 

102 

103% 

4,770 

Tenn.  C.  A  I . 

162% 

147 

161% 

17,900 

U.  S.  Red.  A  Ref . 

38% 

36% 

36% 

6,200 

U.  S.  Red.  A  Ref.,  Pf.... 

80 

77 

78% 

6,700 

U.  8.  Steel . 

41% 

39% 

40% 

170,7(0 

U.  8.  Steel,  Pf . 

106% 

104% 

106% 

21,600 

Standard  Oil* . 

619% 

614 

616 

96 

Bethlehem  Steel . 

29% 

27 

28% 

3,96$ 

These  stocks,  not  elsewhere  quoted,  had  the 
following  range  of  prices  during  the  week :  (New 
York)  Atlanta,  .20— .19;  Bamb.  Delamar,  6)^ — 47^; 
Best  A  Belcher,  1.06;  Comstock,  .25 — .17;  Con. 
Cal.  A  Va.,  1.16;  Guauajuata,  6%—6Ki  Little  Bell, 
14—13;  Mlcmac,  4J4— 4X;  St’d  Oil,  619^—614. 
(Boston)  Ahmeek,  80 — 70;  Arlz.  Com’l,  39X — 36; 
Cal.  A  Pitts.,  30—26)4:  Last  Butte,  10)4—10; 
Keweenan,  13)4 — H;  Lake  S.  A  Pitts.,  30—26; 
Pitts.  A  Del.,  19—17)4;  Black  Mt..  10—9)4:  Butte  A 
Lon.,  2)4— 2)4' ;  Majestic,  1)4 ;  Raven,  4 — 3% ;  Shaw- 
mut,  1)4— IH :  Superior  Cop.  16 — 16;  Troy,  2)4—2. 


BOSTON. 


Allouez . 

39)4 

38% 

39 

680 

Amalgamated . 

111% 

108 

108% 

23,767 

Atlantic . 

14 

10)4 

11% 

7,404 

Bingham . 

35 

34% 

34% 

1,016 

Boston  Consolidated  . . . 

26)4 

24% 

‘J5% 

4,030 

*0alumet  A  Hecla . 

706 

•680 

*680 

144 

Centennial . 

24 

23 

23 

505 

Copper  Range . 

77 

76% 

77 

2,661 

Daly- West . 

16% 

15 

16% 

1,476 

Franklin . 

18% 

17% 

17% 

1,844 

Granby  . 

13 

12% 

12% 

310 

Green  Con.  Copper . 

28% 

25% 

26 

13,914 

Isle  Royale . 

21 

20 

20% 

320 

Mass . 

8 

8 

8 

70 

Michigan  . 

12% 

12% 

12% 

100 

Mohawk . 

66% 

66 

66% 

2,389 

North  Butte . 

94 

91% 

93 

7  411 

Old  Dominion . 

42 

40 

41% 

2,136 

Osceola . 

111 

109 

110 

1,621 

Parrot . 

28% 

27 

28 

2,712 

Quincy . 

100 

100 

100 

72 

Rhode  Island . 

6 

6 

6% 

1,240 

Shannon  . 

9% 

8% 

9% 

3,704 

Tamarack . 

101 

101 

101 

36 

Tecumseh . 

11% 

10% 

11% 

282 

United  Copper,  com. .. . 

65% 

62% 

63% 

6,935 

U.  8.  Smg.  A  Ref . 

69% 

57% 

68% 

2,638 

••  pfd . 

46% 

45% 

46% 

3,598 

Utah  Con . 

63% 

61 

62% 

6,638 

Victoria . 

7% 

7 

7% 

817 

tWlnona . •. . 

7 

-  6 

7 

201 

COLORADO  SPRINGS. 


Name  of  Company. 

First 

High 

Low 

Clg 

Blkton . 

44% 

48% 

43 

48 

El  Paso . 

61 

61 

49% 

49% 

Isabella . 

26 

26 

24)4 

24% 

Portland . 

196 

196 

180 

180 

Vindicator . 

96 

95 

93 

93 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Business  suspended  for  the  present;  last 
figures  left  for  reference.) 


Best  A  Belcher . 

1.26 

1.26 

1.16 

1.16 

Bullion . 

.31 

.31 

.26 

.29 

Caledonia . 

.37 

.44 

.36 

.44 

Confidence . 

.90 

.94 

.90 

.90 

Con.  Cal.  A  Va . 

1.36 

1.36 

1.30 

1.30 

Gtould  A  Curry . 

.28 

.28 

.27 

.27 

Hale  A  Norcross . 

1.20 

1.20 

1.06 

1.10 

Mexican . 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

Occidental  Con . 

.96 

.96 

86 

.96 

Ophir . 

6.37% 

5.60 

6  26 

6.26 

Savage . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

*  Bz-dividend.  1 1st  Installment  Paid. 

tAssessment  Paid.  $  3d  Installment  Paid. 


SILVER. 


Month. 

New  York. 

London. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

January . 

60.690 

66.288 

27.930 

90.113 

February . 

61.023 

66.108 

28.047 

30.464 

March . 

58.046 

64.697 

26.794 

29.864 

April . 

66.600 

64.766 

26.106 

29.984 

67.832 

26.664 

M.428 

26.910 

68.916 

27.163 

60.269 

27.822 

61.696 

28.628 

62.034 

28.637 

63.849 

29.493 

64.860 

29.977 

Year . 

60.362 

27.839 

The  New  York  prices  are  in  cents  per  fine 
ounce;  the  London  quotation  is  in  pence  per 
standard  ounce,  .926  fine. 


COPPER. 


NEW  YOKE. 

LONDON. 

Electrolytic. 

'Lake. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906.  1906. 

Jan . 

Feb..  .. 
March.. 
April.  .. 
May.. .. 
June. .. 
July. ... 
Aug..  .. 
Sept.... 

Oct . 

Nov..  .. 

16.008 

16.011 

16.126 

14.920 

14.627 

14.673 

14.888 

15.664 

16.966 

16.279 

16.699 

18.328 

18.310 

17.869 

18.361 

18.376 

16.128 

16.136 

16.260 

16.046 

14.820 

14.813 

16.006 

16.726 

16.978 

16.332 

16.768 

18.398 

18.416 

18.116 

18.641 

18.688 

68.262  78.896 
67.963  78.147 
68.174  81.111 
67.017  84.793 
64.876' . 

66.881' . 

66.887  . 

69.830  . 

69.667  . 

71.406  . 

74.727  . 

78.993  . 

Year.. 

16.690 

16.699 

69.4661 . 

New  York  prices  are  in  cents  per  pound.  Elec¬ 
trolytic  quotations  are  for  cakes.  Ingots  or  wire 
bars.  The  London  prices  are  in  pounds  sterling, 
per  foug  ton  of  2,240  lb.,  standard  copper. 


TIN  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Month. 

1  1905.  1906. 

Month. 

1906. 

1906. 

.  29.325  36.390  i 

31.760 

Fftb  -  .  . 

.  29.262  36.408  ! 

32.866 

-  KM 

32.096 

.IftO.fiQfi  »ft.9no 

32.481 

.  30.049  .  1 

33.443 

June . 

.j30.329  . 

Dec . 

! 

36.836 

Av.  year. 

31.368 

Prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 


LEAD  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Month. 

1906. 

1906. 

Month. 

1906. 

1906. 

6.600 

4.624 

Feh . 

4.460 

6.464 

4.666 

4  470 

6.350 

4.850 

4.R00 

6.404 

4.860 

4.600 

6.200 

4.500 

6.422 

A  V.,  year. 

4.707 

Prices  are  in  cents  per  pound.  The  London 
average  lor  January,  1906,  was  £  16.860  per  long 
ton;  February,  £  16.031;  March,  £  16.922;  April, 
£  16.869. 


SPELTER, 


Month. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

London. 

1905. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

Jan.. .. 

6.190 

6.487 

6.032 

6.337 

26.062 

28.226 

Feb.  .. 

6.139 

6.076 

6.989 

6.924 

24.694 

26.844 

Mar. .. 

6.067 

6.209 

6.917 

6.066 

23.826 

24.663 

April . . 

6.817 

6.078 

6.667 

6.931 

23.813 

26.781 

May. .. 

6.434 

6.284 

23.694 

June .. 

6.190 

6.040 

23.876 

July  .. 

6.396 

6.247 

23.938 

Aug . . . 

6.706 

6.566 

24.676 

Sept... 

6.887 

6.737 

26.376 

Oct.... 

6.087 

6.934 

28.225 

Nov.... 

6.146 

6.984 

28.600 

Dec.... 

6.622 

6.374 

28.719 

Year. 

1  6.882  1  . 

6.730 

26.433  1  . 

New  York  and  St.  Louis  prices  are  in  cents  per 
pound.  The  London  prices  are  in  pounds  sterling 
per  long  ton  (2,240  lb.)  good  ordinary  brands. 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL. 

DIVIDENDS. 


Metal  and  Mining  Companies — U.  S, 

Shares.  I _ 1 


Autbor- 
Ued 
Capital 

$1,000,000 

6,000,000  _  _ 

1,000,000  180,200  6 
166,(XX),000 1,630,879  100 
60,000,000  600,000  100 
60,000,0(X)  600,000  100 
17,000,000  170,000  100 
30,000,000  300.000  100 
30.000,000  1  2011,000  26 
6.000,000  ■  26,000  100 
3,776.000:1,682,620  ,... 
2,600,000  100,000  26 
400,000  100,000  1 

3  750,000  150.000  26 

3,000,000  300  000  1C 


Coal,  Iron  and  Other  Industrials— United  States. 


Name  ot  Company  and 
lioeatlon. 


Total  to  _ 

Date.  Date.  |  Amt. 
$1,374,381  Feb.  1906  $  .30 
8.636,000  Feb.  1906  1.00 

.  Feb.  1906  0.40 

38,720,486  May  1906  1.76 
6,760,000  Apr.  1906  1.76 
20,891,663|Apr.  1^  1.76 

l.lM’.OOOiMari  1^  1.26 


Issued, 


Alaska  Mexican,  g.  lArka  — 
Alaska Treadwell.g.  Al’ka... 
Alaska  United,  g. ..  Al’ka... 
Amalgamated,  c, . . .  Mont . . . 
Am.8m.ftRef.,com.  U.  8.  ... 

Am.  8m.  a  Bet.  pf..  U.  8 . 

Am.  Smelters,  pt.  A  U.  8 . 

Am.  Smelters,  pt.  B  U.  S . 

Anaconoa.c . Mont  .. 

Annie  Laurie,  g —  Utah — 

ArlBona,  c . Arlz  — 

Atlantic,  c . Mich  . . . 

B.  a  H.,  1.Z . Mo . 

Boston  a  Montana.  Mont . . . 
Banker  HIU  a  Sull.  Ida ... . 
Butte  a  Boston,  c..  Mont .. 
Calumet  a  Arlzonac  Arts  .  . 
Calumet  a  Hecla.c.  Mich  .. 

Camp  Bird,  g.,  s _ Colo  . . . 

Central  Eureka,  g..  Cal .. 

C.  K.  a  N.,g . Colo.... 

Con.  Mercur,  g . Utah. . . 

Continental,  z.  1 _  Mo — 

Copper  Range . Mich  .. 

Copper  Range  Con.  Mich  .. 
Creede  United,  g. ..  Colo — 
Cripple  Creek  Con  g  Oolo.. . . 
Daly  West,  g.  s.  1  . .  Utah. . . 

De  Lamar,  g.  s _ Ida  — 

Dillon,  g . Colo..., 

Doe  Run,  1 . Mo.... 

Elkton  Con.,  g . Colo.. 

El  Paso,  g . Colo... 

Fed.  Sm.,  com . Idaho. 

Federal  8m.,  pt —  Idaho. 

Findley,  g . Colo... 

Qeminl-Eeystone . .  Utah.. 

Gtold  King  Con . Colo.. . 

Gold  Sovereign _ Colo... 

Grand  Central,  g...  Utah.. 
Gwin  Mine,  Dev.,  g.  Cal . . . 

Hecla,  8.  1 .  Idaho 

Homestake,  g . 8.  D... 

HomSllver,g.8.c.z.l  Utah.. 
Inter’l  Nicke.l  pt.  N.  Y. . 

Iron  Silver . Colo... 

Jamison,  g..- . Cal ... 

Jerry  Johnson .  ...  Cal . . . 

Kendall,  g .  Mont  , 

Liberty  Bell.g.  s  —  Colo.. 

Ligbtner,g . Cal .., 

Lucky  Budge,  z  —  Mo.  . 

Lyon,  z.  1 . Mo _ 

Mammoth,  g.  s.  1. ..  Utah. 
Mary  McKinney,  g.  Colo.. 

Mohawk,  c .  Mich 

Mont.  Ore  Purcb . . .  Mont 

Monument,  g . Colo.. 

Nevada  Keystone. g  Nevada.. 

New  Century,  z.,1..  Mo . 

New  Idria,  q . Cal . 

New  Jersey,  z . U.  8 . 

North  Butte . Mont _ 

North  Star,  g . Cal . 

Northern  Light.g  s.  Utah . 

Old  Domlnlbn  Cop.  .Ariz . 

Old  Gold . Colo . 

Ophir,  g.  8 .  Nevada. 

Osceola,  c .  Mich  ... 

Parrot,  c,8 .  Mont . . . 

Peacock  Valley,  1.  z.  Mo . 

Pennsylvania,  g...  Cal . 

Penn-Wyomlng _ Wyo. . .  . 

Plattevllle,  1.  z _ Wls..  .  . 

Portland,  g... . Colo . 

Quicksilver,  pf . Cal . 

Qullp,  g .  Wash . . . 

Quincy,  c .  Mich  ... 

Bed  Bird,  g.  8  c.  1 . .  Mont  . . 

Bob  Roy,  z .  Mo . 

Bocco  Homeet’k,1.8.  Nevada. 
Sacramento,  g,  q . . .  Utah — 

Salvator,  g.  s.  I .  Otab _ 

St.  Joseph,  1 .  Mo . 

Silver  Hill,  g.  s _ Nevada , 

Silver  King,  g.  s.  1  .  Utah _ 

South  Swansea,  g.s.  'Utab _ 

Spearfish,  g . 8.  D  .. 

Standard  Con.,  g.  s.iCal _ 

Stratton ’sindepend  Colo.. .. 

Tamarack,  c . Mich  .. 

Tennessee,  c . Tenn  .. 

Tomboy,  g.  s . Colo.. . . 

Tonopah  of  Nev....  Nevada 
Tonopah  Ezt’nsion  Nevada 
Tonopah  Midway..  Nevada 

Uncle  Sam . Utah  .. 

United  Cop.  Coni  ..  Moni  .. 

United,  c.  pf . Mon'  .. 

United,  z.  1.,  com  ..Mo . 


Dividends. 


Shares. 


.Author¬ 

ized 

Capital. 


Name  of  Company  and 
Location. 


Par 

Issued.  I  Val. 


Total  to 
Date. 


Date.  Amt. 


766,OOOiMar.  1906  1.60  : 
l,126,000iMar.  1906  1.26  j 

28,200,0001  Apr.  1906  1.12Ji! 
466,061:  July  1906  .60'! 

6,182,361  Apr,  1906  .06  i 

990,000  Feb.  1906  .02 

40,000  Dec.  1906  .01  ; 

46,275,0001  Apr.  1906  3.00 
6,246,000  [Apr.  1906  .60 

1,800,000  Feb.  1904  1.00  ; 
4,600.000  June  1906  3.00 
)4,360,000jMay  1906116.00 
3,382,6001  Feb.  1906  .24 

778,921  Mar.  1906  .07  ; 

229,104  Dec.  1904  .01  ' 

1,130,000  Mar.  1906  .02J,i 

154  000  Apr.  1906  .60 

160.000  Oct.  1906  1.60  ' 
1,968,374  Mar.  1906  1.2  i  i 
173,428  July  1906  .02 

180,000  Mar.  1906  .OOJ 
6,607,000  May  1906  .60 

2,926,370  May  1906  .72 

21,875  July  1906  .01 

762,072  Apr.  1905  1.60  . 
1,504.661!  Mar.  1906  .OOi 
973,260!  Mar.  1906  .01 

1,208,760  May  1906  4.00 
2,021,260:  May  1906  1.76 
276,000!  Apr.  1906  .01 

1,800,000]  Apr.  1906  10.00 
1,407,604;  May  1905  .01 

10,000  Jan.  1906  .OOJ 
l,068.250lMay  1906  .06 

36,000 1  Mar.  1906  .26 

620,000  Apr.  1906  .02 

14,65 1.7501  Apr.  1906  .60 

6,482,000jMar.  1906  .06 

133,689 1  Feb.  1906  1.60 
3.600,000]  Apr.  1906  .20 

213,800  Jan.  1906  .03 

61.700  Apr.  1906  .03 

816,000  Apr.  1906  '  .03 
110,867  Jan.  1906  .16 

295,694  Aug.  1906  .05 

46,800  Apr.  1905  12.00 
2  117  Jan.  1906  .20 

2,000  000  Apr.  1906  .06 

606,000  Apr.  1906  .03 

•200.000  Jan-  1906  2.00 
4,914  000  Mar.  1906  10.00 
27,124 Apr.  1906  .01 

61,7901  Feb.  1904  .03 

24,000;  May  1906  .01 

.  820,000  Apr.  1906  .20 

I  8.400,000  Feb.  1906  3.00 
i  1,800,000  May  1906  2.00 
I  1,086,989  May  190()  .20 

i  20,000  Feb.  1904  .05 

>  144,000  Dec.  1905  .60 

I  10,506  Mar.  1906  .05 

1  1,797,400  July  1904  .26 

)  5,221.200  Jan.  1906  4.00 

)  ■  6,620,337  May  1906  .25 

3  47,600  May  1906  . 

9  284,926  July  1905  .10 

1  60,000  July  1906  .01 

0  89,600  Oct.  1906  10.0 

1  7,117,086  Apr.  1906  .06 

0  1,931,411  May  1903  .60 

1  16.000  Apr.  1904  .01 

5  16,720,000  Feb.  1906  6.00 

6  72.000  Dec.  1904  .01 

1  8,700  Jan.  1906  .03 

1  112.000  Dec.  1906  .02 


$2,600,000  24,638  100  i 

26,000,000  200,000  100  3 
20,000,000  181  360  100  6 
2,000,000  200,000  10 
1,600,000  60,000  26  1 
21,000,00021,000,000  1 
15,000,000  160,000  100 
2,600,000  18,803  100 

60,000,0(»  900,000  60  10 

100,000  80,000  1 

6,126,000  61,260  100  1 
1,876,000  18,760  100 

1,600,000  60,000  26 
600,000  460,000  1 

7,000,000  69,244  100 

6,000,000  60,000  100 
10,260,000  102,600  100  1 
26,000,000  260,000  100 

6,000,000  23,700  1 

12,000,000  120,000  100 

600,000  300,000  1 

12,600,000  74,103  100  ! 

12,600,000  100,000  100  ! 

2,600,000  22,000  100  ! 

I  100,000  100,000  1 

1  200,000  200,000  1 

1  1,000,000  100,000  100 

I  12,600,000  88,6<)0  100 

1,600,000  16,000  100 

j  1,600,000  16,000  100 

I  2.000,000  20,000  100 

I  14,345,660  346,897  60  2 

I  2,000.000  18,850  100 

10,000,000  1(X),000  100 

!  600,000  600  000  1 
4,600,000  4  6.000  100 

!  16,000,000  149.040  100  1 

I  6,000.000  25.778  100 

,1  1,000,000  60.000  20 
I  600,000  600,000  1 

,  2,000,000  19,000  100 

.  1,000,000  92.000  10 

. ;  3,000,000  60,000  60  ] 

.  26,000,000  168,214  100 
.  28,963,029  679.061  60 

.  6,744,813  114,8%  50 

.!  32.000,000  297.010  100  ! 
.  1,600,000  15.000  100 

.  25,000.000  204,169  100 
7,600,000  76,000  100 

!  20.000,000  67.000  100 

.]  4,000,000  40,000  100 

.100,000,000  970,000  100 
..I  22,663,600  226,636  100 
..1  248,000  2,480  100 

i.!  2,000,000  20,000  100 

.!  600,000  100,000  6 
,.1  10,000,000  lOO.QOO  100 
9,000.000  90,000  100 

,.1650,000,0005,083,025  100 
..!360,281.1003.603.141  100 
..I  38.000,000  279,844  100 
. . '  20,000,000  180,000  100 
..  3,000,000  60,000  60 


Bon  Air  C.  &  I.,  pf . .  .  Tenn . 

Cambria  Steel . Pa.  — 

Caribou  Oil . Oal  — 

Central  C  &  C.,  com..  Mo  — 
Central C.  &  C.,  pf.  ..Mo.... 

Central  Oil . W.  Va. 

Claremont  Oil .  Cal — 

Col.  &  Hock.  C.  &  I...  Ohio  .. 

Consolidated  Coal  . . .  Ill . 

Consolidation  Coal. . .  Md - 

Crucible  Steel,  pf  . . . .  Pa . 

Empire  S.  &  I.,  pf. ...  N.  J  . .. 

Fairmont  Coal . W.  Va. 

Four  Oil . Cal.... 

General  Chem.  Com..  U.  S. ., 
General  Chem.,  pf.. ..  U.  S. .. 
George’s  C’k  Coal  —  Md .  . , 

Home  Oil . Cal.. 

lU.  Crude  OH . Cal... 

Imperial  Oil . Cal. . . 

Int.  Steam  Pump,  pf.  N.  Y.- 
Jeff.  &  Cl’f  C.  &  I .  cm  Pa. . . . 
Jeff.  &  Cl’f.  C.  &  I.,pf.  Pa. . . . 

Kern  River  Oil . Cal . . . 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav. . .  Pa. . . . 
Maryland  Coal,pf .  ■ . .  Md . . . 
Monon  R.  Coal,  pf .  . .  Pa. . . . 

Monte  Crlsto  Oil . Cal . . . 

,  National  Carbon,  pf. .  U.  S. . 
National  Lead,  pf —  N.  Y. . 
Nat’l  Steel  &  Wlre,pf.  N.  Y. . 
New  Central  Coal  —  Md . . . 
OH  City  Petroleum. . .  Cal . . . 
Pacific  Coast  Borax . .  Cal . . . 

!  Peerless  OH .  lal... 

Penna.  Salt . Pa — 

Penna.  steel . Pa. . . . 

Phlla.  Oas,  com . Pa — 

PhUa.  Gas,  pf ...  Pa — 

Pittsburg  Coal,  pf —  Pa — 
Pocahontas  Coll.,  pf..  W.  V* 
Republic  1.  A  S.,  pfd.  Ill  — 
Sloss-Sheffield,  com..  Ala.. 

Sloss-Sheffield,  pf _ Ala.. 

Somerset  Coal . Pa. . . 

Standard  Oil . U.  S. 

Tenn.  C.  A  I.,  com  . . .  Tenn 

Tenn.  C.  A  I.,  pf . Tenn 

Texas  A  Pacific  Coal.  Texa 

Thirty-three  OH . Cal . . 

Union  011 . Cal. 

Union  National  Gas.  Pa... 
U.  S.  SteelCorp.,cm.,  U.  S 
U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,pf..  U.  8. 
Va.  Carolina  Ch.,  cm.  U.  8. 
Va.  Carolina  Ch.,  pf. .  U.  8. 
Westmoreland  C^l . .  Pa. . . 


2  500,000  200,000  26 
2.600,000  200,000  10 
2,600,000  100,000  26  i 
6,600,000  820,000  6 
400,000  398,4251  1 

1  500,000 1,431,9(»|  1 

1,000.000 1,000,000  1 
660,000  22,000l  26 
2,600,000  100,0001  26 
38.500.000  383.781  100 
1.625,0001,625.000  1 

2,000,0002,000,000  1 
3,600,000  180,000  20 
400.000'  67,180  6 

1,260.0001,260,000  1 
1.600,000  16,000  100 
3  000,0002,600.000  1 

2.600,0002,460,000  1 

10  000.000  60.000  100 
20.000.000  120,000  100 
1,250.0001,260.000  1 

600,000  6  000  100 
6  760,370.5,760,370  1 

2.000,0002,000,000  1 
250.000  250,000  1 

1,(100,000  100,000  10 
250.0001,000,000  0.26 
21,840,000  218,400  100 
10,000  000  400,000  26 

12.000,000  587,415  100 
10,000.000  500,000  20 
3.900  000  390.000  10 

2,600.000  2,500,000  1 

2,600,000  600  000  6 
700,000  ISO.MI  5 
125,000  102.266  1 

40.000  400  100 

50.000  4,686  10 

10,000  000  400.000  26 

1,000,000 1,000,000'  1 
2.600,000  lOO.OOOl  25 
2,600.000  81.000  25 

I  300.000  300.000  1 


Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 


Dividends. 


Shares. 


Author- 
ized 

Capital.  Issued.  Val. 


Name  of  Company  And 
Location. 


Latest. 


Total  to 
Date. 


Date.  1  Amt, 


Amistad  y  Conc’rdia.  I 
Butters’  Salvador,  g..  S 
Cariboo  McKln’y,  g..  1 

Carmen,  g.  s . 1 

Coplapo,  c . < 

Crow’s  Nest  Past-  —  1 
Dominion  Coal,  com.  I 
Dominion  Coal,  pf.. ..  1 
Dos  Estrellas,  g.  s. . . . ! 

El  Oro,  g.  8 . 

Esperanza,  s.  g . ! 

Granby  Con . 

Greene  Con.,  copper,. 

Greene  Con.,  gold . 

Guggenheim  Exp'.  .. 

LeRol  No.  2,  g . 

Mexican  Coal  A  Coke 

Mines  Co.  of  Am . 

N.  Y.  A  Hond.  Rofc  . . . 

North  Star . 

N.  8.  St.  A  Coal,  com. 
N.  8.  St.  A  Coal,  pf.... 

Penoles . 

Providence,  g.  ► . 

Reco,  g.  8.1 . 

Slocan  Star . 

St.  John  del  Rey,  g. . . 

St.  Eugene  Con . 

Tezuitlan  Copper . . . . 

Tilt  Cove,  r . 

Tyee,  . . 


•Previous  to  consolidation  $1,436,260  were  divided. 


